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WAS CHITTAGONG EVER A CAPITAL CITY ? 
A fresh study of some rare coins of Chittagong 


ABDUL KARIM* 


Chittagong, the port city of Bangladesh, has got a chequered history of 
her own. In the early period, she was known to the Arabs, the Portuguese 
and all other European and Asiatic traders as the chief sea-port and a gateway 
to Bengal, being the most prominent port compared to other ports like Pipli 
Tamluk, Satgaon and Hugh. In spite of lavish praises showered upon Chittagong 
by the foreign writers, she ıs not known to have attained the rank and status of 
a capital city. In the medieval period, Chittagong wasa bone of contention 
among the neighbouring powers, the Sultans of Bengal, the Kings of Tippera 
and of Arakan, each power establishing hold over the area at one or the other 
period. Some ofthe rulers used Chittagong asa mint town. Thus Sultin 
Ghiath al-din Azam Shah and Jalal al-din Muhammad Shah of Bengal issued 
coins from the Chatgéon mint,! Danuja Marddana Deva and Mahendra Deva 
of Bengal issued coins from Chatigram mint? and Dhanya Manikya of Tippera 
also issued coms commemorating his conquest of Chatigram (Chittagong ), 
though it is not known whether he issued coins from Chatigram mint. The 
Kings of Arakan did not inscribe the names of munt-towns 1n their coins, so 
It 18 not possible to say whether they also issued coins from the Chittagong 
mint. But there are some bi-lingual coins, with Burmese letters on one side 
and Arabic/Persian or Bengali letters on the other, which throw important light 
on Chittagong's history. They may probably suggest that for a short period of 
time, Chittagong gained the status of a capital city. Some of these coms were 
discovered long before in the mid 19th century by the great scholar A.P. Phayre 
who for the first time brought the history of Arakan to the view of modern 
scholars, but the significance of the coins was apparently missed by him. The 
object of this paper 1s to study the coins afresh. 


The early 15th century 1s a turning point both 1n the history of the Bengal- 
Arakan relationship and the minting of regular coins in. Arakan. Before that 
elthough there were symbolic coins ofthe Chandra dynasty rulers ( 4th to the 
8th century A.D. ), there is little evidence of coins in Arakan, or any part of 
Burma until the 15th century.^ In the early 15th century, a fugitive Arakanese 
king took shelter in the capital of Bengal and later got back his throne with the 
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help of the host king. The relationship thus established between the two bor- 
dermg kmgdoms helped ın the introduction of regular comage ın Arakan. 
Briefly speaking, the facts are, as Robinson and Shaw write, “In Arakan, which 
was then independent from Burma, and which was a state bordering on Bengal 
where coined money had been in use for some centuries, i£. seems that the art 
of coining was learnt from across the border. When Arakan was invaded by 
the Burmese m 1404 A.D. King Narameikla ( also known as Min Saw Mun) 
took refuge in Bengal. It was 26 years before he finally repossessed Arakan with 
the help of the Sultan of Bengal and, according to Harvey, it is from about this 
time ( 1430 A.D.) that coins appeared in Arakan. These coins were copied 
in the style of Bengal tankas, bearing the Kalima on one side, and an assumed 
Muslim title on the other. It 1s probable that these early coms were minted 
m Bengal, and that some of them were used to pay tribute due from Narameikla 
to the Bengal Sultan." 5 


This important piece of evidence was first collected by A.P. Phayre,$ but 
he could not place the events in proper chronological oider, because correct 
chronology of the Bengal Sultans was not available in his time.” The mforma- 
tion is so meagre that a true picture of the events cannot be obtained. What 1s 
evident, however, 1s that the Arakan king Naramerkla was restored to his 
throne by the armed intervention of a Bengal Sultan and this event took place 
m 1430 A.D. Jala! al-din Muhammad Shab, son of Raja Ganesh, was then 
the reigning Sultin of Bengal. The restored king of Arakan, Narameikla, 
must have agreed to some undertaking, but the terms are not known What ıs 
known, however, is that from this time onward regular silver coinage was 
introduced in Arakan and the coins were minted in the style of those of Bengal. 
Not only that the Arakanese copied the Bengal coms to improve their medium 
of exchange or copied them as mere works of art, but probably they were 
compelled to do so by foice of circumstances. Ifthe restored king had under- 
taken to pay tribute, it was easy to do so by minted coms similar to those of 
Bengal. Robinson and Shaw’s opinion that the Arakanese coms were minted 
in Bengal may not be correct, because in that case the Arabic or Persian letters 
would not have been so crude as they are found in the Arakanese coms. 
Whatever that may be, for the purpose of this article, the more important 
point to be noted 1s that from this time onward, coins were minted in Arakan 
with Arabic/Persian legends and Muslim titles of Arakanese Kings? These 
coms may be broadly divided into four categories.? 


(©) Initially the coins bear Kalima on one side and the Mushm titles 
of Arakanese kings on the other, 
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(1) Coins bearing Burmese writings on one side and Arabic/Persian 
writings on the other. Both sides give only the names and titles of 
the kings, the Arabic/Persian writings giving the Muslim titles. 


(iu) Coins bearing Burmese writings on one side and Arabic/Persian 
writings on the upper part and Bengali writings on the lower part 


of the other side. The Arabic/Persian and Bengali writings give 
the Muslim titles. 


(iv) Coins bearing Burmese writings on one side and Bengali writings 


on the other side. The Bengali writings give the Muslim name/ 
title of kings. 


With this background in mind, we now describe the coins under discussion : 


A. Coins with Atakanese obverse and Persian reverse : There are in all 
nine coins, five noticed by M. Robinson and L.A. Shaw,!? one by 
A.P. Phayre!! and three by San Tha Aung.? The coins vary 
slightly, particularly: a weight, but the lettering is similar. Dia : 18 
mm. but weights vary from 2.40 to 2.47 gms. 
Obverse 


Reverse 
In Arakgnese in Persian 
Min B (in) gh Olke 


Tm Kha Ya 


ol & 3) m 
( The Sultan of Chittagong 
Mubarij Shah ) 


B Four coins with Arakanese obverse and Bengali reverse, two noticed 
by M. Robinson and L.A. Shaw and two noticed by San Tha 
Aung." Dia. 18 mm, weights 2.52 gm., 2.54 gm. 


1) Two specimens having the obverse and reverse as follows : 


Obverse Reverse 

In Arakanese In Bengali 

Mm “Fy m^ 
(?) Piya thi gha faaly wiz! 

(Shri Shri Nizim Shah) 

(u) Obverse Reverse 

In Arakanese In Bengal 

Wa Pa ol a 

Pa Kau fetcater 

-ng Min WRT 


(Shri Shri Firüz Shah) 


4 Karm 


A Type Coins 


The coins described here are not dated ; there 1s a loop at the top of the 
Persian legend, the loop has some writings, but it cannot be read. Robinson 
and Shaw remark on this type of coms as follows : 


“Several coins are known bearing the Arakanese inscription ‘Min Bin Tin 
Khaya’ on obverse, and a Persian inscription on the reverse. These can be 
ascribed to the kmg Min Bm, who acceded to the throne in 1531 A.D. (893 BE) 
and reigned for 22 years. Phayre suggested that these coms were struck and 
issued in Chittagong, shown in the Persian inscription on the coins as ‘Chatiganu, 
which had a large Muslim population. One of the coins, Phayre’s Plate I, No. 25, 
possibly shows a date 792 or 762, m the Persian legend, which if in the Burmese 
Era would be 1430 or 1400 A.D., and if it were m the Hegira Era ( AH ) it 
would be 1390 or 1361 A.D., none of which are consistent with Arakanese 
History."! 


The reading of Min Bin is not free from doubt, the wording ın the coin is 
Min, Bin 1s a reconstruction of Robinson and Shaw themselves. San Tha Aung 
says that the word Bin is not found on the coins. The word Min means king, 
so the name of the king is not available on the coins. 


Except these controversial ones, Min Bin's coins have not come to light. 
As stated already, several Aiakanese kings took Muslim titles. Min. bin 1s 
known to have taken the title Zabauk Shah!? but this title Zabauk Shah ıs also 
not found on these coins. The Muslim name/title here 1n these coins 1$ Mubary 
Shah. The king Min Bin ıs not likely to have taken both names/titles at 
the same time. Moreover, whether Mm Bin did have a hold over Chittagong 
is also doubtful. Durmg the period covered by his reign, from 1531 to 1553, 
Chittagong 1s known to have been under the control of the Bengal Sultans. 
In 1531 Sultén Nasir al-din Nusrat Shah was on the throne of Bengal. 
Chittagong was under his possession, he renamed Chittagong Fathabad ; the 
big tank excavated by him at Fathábad (near Chittagong city) still exists 
and bears his name ; his palace and mosque built in the same area were seen 
by the historian Hamid Allah Khan in the mid 19th century ın dilapidated 
condition? Ghtith aldın Mahmüd Shah’s hold over Chittagong is proved 
by the Portuguese writers , Khud@ Bakhsh Khan and Amirza Khan were his 
governors, the former posted to the south and the latter to the north of 
Karnaphuli river.2° The Kumira mosque built in his time, about 15 miles north 
of Chittagong city, survives till today! After the conquest of Bengal by 
Sher Shah, the latter occupied Chittagong. Sher Shah’s general was opposed by 
Amirza Khan ; ım the trouble, the Portuguese were also involved, but the 
Arakanese are not found to play any part in Chittagong during that troublous 
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period? After the downfall of the imperial Sir Dynasty, the independent Sir 
Sultans of Bengal, Shams al-din Muhammad Shah Ghazi and his son Ghiath 
al-din Bahadur Shah are said to have issued coins from the Arakan mint.?3 
The Karrani hold over Chittagong is proved by the discovery of Sulaiman 
Karranr's inscription from Ilsha, a village 1n the Banskhali Upazila.?4 


During the reign of Min Bin, Arakan itself was also subjected to attack by 
the enemies. It was attacked from the south and east by the Burmese king, and 
from the north by one who 1s called in Arakanese history as the Thek or the 
Shaka King.?> Phayre listed the Burmese invasion of Arakan under the year 1544 
about the same time as the Sir: occupation of Chittagong. By the Thek or 
Shak King, Phayre means the King of Tippera, but the possibility of his identi- 
fication with the independent Sir Sultan Shams al-din Muhammad Shah Ghazi 
cannot be ruled out. Whether the reading of Arakan in the coins of Shams al- 
din Muhammad Shah Ghàzi and Ghiath al-din Bahadur Shah ıs accepted to 
be correct or not, they were the successor rulers to the Imperial Sir Sultans 
who had established their rule 1n Chittagong, and as successors, they had also a 
right to occupy Chittagong. Phayre further writes that the Thek ar Shak King 
‘‘had penetrated to Ramu, but was driven back, and Meng Beng again occupied 
Chittagaon. Coins which bear his name and the title of Sultan were struck at 
that city’.2° The first part of Phayre's opinion, if correct, proves that Min 
Bin’s hold over Chittagong extended upto Ramu ; in other words, the extreme 
southern part of Chittagong was under the sway of the Arakanese King. 
The later part of Phayre’s conclusion that Min Bin recaptured Chittagong, 
if correct, applies to the southern part of Chittagong upto Ramu only. Again, 
Phayre’s opinion 1s based upon the coins under discussion; whether Min Bin 
issued these coins 1s being contested here 1n this article. 


Some scholars have adduced a silver plate inscription m Arakanese 
language “found in a cave near Islamabad", to prove that Chittagong was 
under the control of Mın Bin, the Arakanese King. The inscription was brought 
to light by Sir John Shore who published only an English translation of the 
mscription (not the text). The translation of John Shore reads as follows.?? 
“On the 14th Magha 904, Chandi Lah Raja, by the advice of Bowangari Rauh, 
who was the director of his studies and devotions, and in conformity to the 
sentiments of twenty eight other Raulis, formed the design of establishing a 
place of religious worship; for which purpose a cave was dug, and paved with 
bricks, three cubits in depth and three cubits also in diametre, ım which were 
deposited one hundred and twenty brazen images of small dimensions denomina- 
ted Tahmudas; also, twenty brazen images larger than the former, denomunated 
Languda; there was likewise a large image of stone call (sic) Langudagari, with 
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a vessel of brass, 1n which were deposited two of the bones of Thacur. Ona 
silver plate were inscribed the Hauca, or the mandates of the deity; with that 
also styled Thumah Chucksowana Tahma, to the study of which twenty eight 
Raulis devote their time and attention ; who, having celebrated the present 
work of devotion with festivals and rejoicings, erected over the cave a place of 
religious worship for the Magas, in honour of the deity." Then follows a 
brief life-sketch of lord Buddha. 


The historical] information derived from this inscription is that on 14th 
Magh (the 10th month of the Bengali year) of 904, Chandi Lah Raja established 
a place for religious worsbip. A small cave, 3'Xx3'x3' was dug and paved, 
wherein images of Lord Buddha and a silver inscribed plate were placed. The 
location of the cave where the inscription had been found has not been mentioned 
but it is said to have been found near Islamabad. In 1794, by Islamabad, the 
East India Company officials meant Chittagong, which place was named so by 
Shsista Khan after its conquest by the Mughals 1n 1666 A.D. in the reign of 
Aurangzib. It is not known where the silver plateis lying now, so that the 
translation of John Shore cannot be verified. The identification of Chand: Lah 
Raja 1s not known, and it is also difficult to explain the year 904. 


Commenting on this inscription Sarat Chandra Das writes, “The Chandila 
Raja bemg a Magh chief must have used the Maga era which was and is still 
current in Chittagong; the year 904 of that era corresponding with 1541-42 
AD. eres sss. This was the time when Chittagong had passed under 
the Maga influence? S.B. Qanungo, while quoting from the translation of 
John Shore, puts **M.E."? (to denote Maghi era) after the date 904, but as 
may be compared with Shore's translation, quoted above, Shore does not write 
“M.E.” or does not mention any era after the date. Qanungo further writes, 
‘The district passed on to the Arakanese either in the later part of the year 
1539 A D. or in the early part of the next year. A silver plate inscription in 
the Arakanese language, attached to an Arakanese temple, dedicated by an 


Arakanese governor of Chittagong ........ sessssss e eer nen > ©The inscription, 
engraved on a silver plate clearly points out that about 1540-41 A.D. Chittagong 
definitely went under the Arakanese occupation ....... ssesssreseresas eene The 


war-torn political scene of Chittagong provided a unique opportunity to Min 


Bin or Sultan, said to be avery powerful monarch of Arakan to conquer 
Chittagong." 39 


These modern scholars, therefore, think that the silver plate inscription 
was issued by Chandi Lah Raja, a governor of Chittagong under the Arakanese 
king Min Bin. Their opinion is based on the assumption that the year 904 
mentioned m the inscription denotes the Maghi era. But we have shown above 
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that the known facts of history do not warrant the opinion that Chittagong was 
occupied by Min Bin. Even the Arakanese chronicles do not supply such 
evidence. The most acceptable source materials for the period around 1540 
AD are the accounts left by Portuguese historians, but in these accounts there 
is no mention of Arakanese presence in Chittagong during these years. 


There is no reason why Chand: Lah Raja should be taken as a governor 
of the Arakanese King, because in that case the name of hus overlord, i.e., the ` 
name of the Arakanese king would have been mentioned. The word Raja 
suffixing Chandi Lah probably suggests that he was a king himself. In the list of 
Arakanese kings available to us from various sources, there is no such name as 
Chandi Lah. It seems therefore that there is something wrong in the reading 
ofthe name. He may be identified with Sulat-ing Chandayat or his successor. 
The former ıs said to have invaded Chittagong in 953 A.D. and installed a stone 
trophy with the words ** Tsit-ta-going" (to make war improper) on 1t?! In that 
case, 904 should be taken asa Saka date corresponding to 984 A D. Chandi 
Lah Raja may have been a local king of Chittagong as well but the absence 
of either the name of his father or the name of his capital, i e., such 1nformation 
as may generally be expected in a copper plate, militates against such a 
possibility. The Maghi era or the Burmese era was begun in 638 or 639 
A.D, by Popa Sawarahan, a usurper priest who ruled at Pagan from 613 
to 640 A.D. Itisa lunar year and the names of the months of the year are 
much different from those of the Bengali months? 1f 904 wasa Maghi year 
the name of the month would not have been Magh, but Burmese equivalent 
of the same month. Of course, in Chittagong ım the early 20th century 
when the Maghi era was used 1n the land deeds the Bengali months were used 
m the Maghi year. That was because although the Maghi year was known to 
them, they did not know the name of the Maghi months. Butin the case of the 
Arakanese xings, things should have been different; they must have used both 
the year and the month of the year in the Maghi era. We, therefore, think 
that 904 used in this inscription is a Saka date Or if 904 1s the Maghi 
date, Chandi Lah Raja must have been a petty chief of the type of arich 
landowner, who was called Raja by the engrave: for undertaking such a pious 
deed. This silver plate mscription has, therefore, nothing to do with the king 
Min Bin of Arakan. 


It 1s thus clear from the above discussion that itis doubtful whether Min 
Bin issued these coins. Moreover, the coins under discussion are much different 
from other similar issues of Arakan, both im die and lettering of Arabic or 
Persian inscriptions. Not only that these are half tankas, but also that the Persian 
inscription 1s more artistic and its calligraphy is of a high order, so that it 
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seems very probable that the execut a was by an efficient and experienced hand. 
A well-experienced Muslim calligraj ist from Bengal, where there was a long 
tradition of minting of coins, must have been engaged to make the die. 


The date read in the coms of A.P. Phayie is 792 or 762. Inthe Bur- 
mese or Maghi era ıt is either 1430 (792+-638) or 1400 A.D. (762+638) A D., 
and in the Hyri era it 1s either 1390 or 1361 A.D. 1361 or 1390 A.D. are too 
early, Arakan had not yet established relations with Bengal. 1400 A.D. 1s also 
early, because the king of Arakan took shelter in Bengal four years later. The 
coins were not issues of the Bengal Sultans either, because in that case the 
legend would have been similar to that of their other issues It is, therefore, 
very probable that the comms were issued in 1430 A.D. Now the question 1s, 
who could have issued these coins ? 


In 1404, the king Narameikla of Arakan took shelter in Bengal and he 
was restored to his throne in 1430 A.D. The Bengal Sultan sent an army under 
the command of a general who is styled m Arakanese history as Wali Khan. 
This man “‘betrayed his trust, and jomimg with a discontented Arakanese chief 
imprisoned Min Soam Wun. The king escaped, and a second army was sent, 
which overcame all opposition, and placed the exiled king on the throne of 
his ancestors. The date of restoration and rebellion of Wali Khan, 1.e. 1430 
A.D. exactly fits in with the date 792 B.E. of these coins. Could it be that 
Wal Khan, after his rebellion, assumed independence in Chittagong, and 
issued coms from Chittagong ? The words Sis Olhl. (Sultan of Chittagong) 
actually means that the coins were issued by an independent king of Chittagong. 


The events themselves suggest such a proposition. Wali Khan, the general 
who was sent to restore the Arakanese king, himseif rebelled and joined 
hands with another opposing chief. The Bengal Sultan sent another general 
who restored the king of Arakan, overcoming all opposition. What did Walt 
Khan do in such a circumstance? He could not come back to Bengal, where 
he would have faced death for his betrayal and rebellion. So it was only 
sensible for him to curb out an mdependent kingdom 1n Chittagong, the south- 
east corner of Bengal and thus try his luck. The Arakanese source calls him 
Wali Khan, whereas in the coms the name is Mubarij Shah. Wali means 
representative or governor while Mubarij means the conqueror. So the title. of 
king may be interpreted in two ways. Either his name was Mubarij, but 
the Arakanese called him Wali, because he was sent asa representative or a 
governor of the Bengal Sultan. Or his name was Wali but when he curbed out 
an independent kingdom, he took the title of Mubàrij Shah or the conqueror 
Shah, 
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Now the coms of the contemporary Bengal Sultan may be discussed. 
Sultan Jalal al-din Muhammad Shah (1415-1432 A.D.) issued coins from the 
Chittagong mint and such coins so far available are dated A.H. 818(1415-16), 
822(1419-20), 823(1420-21), 824(1421-22), 827(1423-24) and 834(1430-31).34 So 
Jalal al-din Muhammad Shah issued coins from the Chittagong mint in the 
same year as the coms under discussion It seems, therefore, that Wali 
Khàán's authority over Chittagong was short lived, probably less than a year. 
But it should also be remembered that Jalal al-din Muhammad Shah although 
lived upto 836 A.H. his Chittagong coins of 835 and 836 AH. have not so 
far been available. It may be suggested that Sultan Jalal-al-din Muhammad 
Shah issued coins from Chittagong ın the early part of 834 (1430 A.D.), while 
Wali Khan issued in the later part of that year. Either the Sultan (Jalal- 
aldin Muhammad) did not issue coms from the troublous city of Chittagong 
after the overthrow of Wal: Khan or the Sultan issued coins in 835 and 836 
A.H. but the coms have not been discovered so far. In any case, Wali Khan’s 
hold over Chittagong must have been short-lived as it is proved by the fact 
that not many coms issued by him have been available. 


To conclude, therefore, it may be suggested that the coins under discussion 
have nothing to do with Aiakan, that Chittagong became independent under 
Wal: Khan alias Mubary Shah and that for a short period Chittagong attained 
the fortune of becoming a capital city. 


B type of coins 


About B type coins, Robinson and Shaw write as follows :355 “The British 
Museum has two silver coms in their Arakan trays . ....... ... Which in. size 
and other features have some similarity with Min Bin's Chittagong issue, and 
we therefore list them here. The characters on the obverse are in Arakanese 
and those on the reverse are in the Bengali alphabet, but although some of 
them can be read with a fair degiee of certamty, no meaning has so far been 
attached to them. They resemble later coms from Cooch Bihar 1n Assam, and 
we suggest that they have been struck by Min Bin in the Tippera/Assam region; 
north of Arakan  Phayre states that Min Bin repulsed an attack by the Rajah 
of Tippera, and possibly Min Bin had control of this area for a time." 


The scholars have takan these coins to be the issues of Min Bin from 
Tippera/Assam region. They have not thought for a moment as to how Min 
Bin who 1s said to have taken the Muslim title Zabauk Shah, took the title. of 
Nizam Shah or Firuz Shah at the same time. No authority, not even A.P. 
Phayre states that Min Bin occupied these two kindgoms, Tippera or Assam. 
The scholars have also found similarity of these coms with those discussed above 
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under A type coms. But they have failed to notice that whereas there is Arabic/ 
Persian legend on the reverse of A-type coins, m these coins, the reverse has 
Bengali characters. Itis only in size and weight that there :s some similarity. 
It has been shown above that the A-type coins were not issues of Min Bin, 
who had no control over Chittagong, certainly not to the north of Ramu, not 
to speak of Tippera or Assam regions. Secondly, the scholars further say that 
*although some of them can be read with a fair degree of certainty, no 
meaning has so far been attached to them." 


In fact, the scholars could not read the Bengali characters properly, the 
correct reading 1s Nizam Shah and Pjroj (Firüz) Shah. Itis, therefore, clear 
that the scholars have been misled by the wrong information about Min Bin 
supplied by A.P. Phayre. To be fair to Phayre, it should, however, be stated 
that Phayre does not say that Min Bin established hold over Tippera or Assam 
regions; he says that the Thek or Shak king whom he takes to be the king of 
Tippera, attacked upto Ramu which Min Bin successfully repulsed. We have 
given above possible asssumption as to who could be the Thek or Shak king, 
and we have stated that by the Thek or Shak king, Shams al-din Muhammad 
Shih Ghazi may possibly have been meant. 


The Arakanese historian San Tha Aung goes one step forward and 
proposes to say that Min Bin occupied the whole of Bengal. He writes, “A 
year after the accession to the throne, m 894 B.E. he invaded and captured 
Daga (Dhaka) and Murshidabad cities 1n the west of Bengal. He constructed 
the pilar incription of Mahaboudi.6 The absurdity of the old Arakanese 
chronicles may be clear from this statement. Not only that the date of 
accession of Min Bm is incorrect, but also the information that Min Bin 
occupied Dhaka and Murshidabad is a later fabrication. During Min Bin's 
time (1531-1553 A.D.) Dhaka or Murshidabad did not come to prominence. 
Dhaka became the capital of Bengal in the early 17th and Murshidabad in 
the early 18th century. 


The coins under discussion are not dated, nor is there the name of the 
mint. There'is also no indication to help determining the origin of these 
coms. Of the two names, Nizim Shah and Firüz Shah, the former is, however, 
known asa ruler of Chittagong from an old Bengal poem, Ldili Mamu of 


Bahram Khan, The poet's desorption of his ancestry and his patron 1s 
summarised below 57 


The king Husain Shah of Gaud had a chief Minister named Hamid 
Khan. The minister was extremely religious and used to spend liberally 


for religious institutions like mosque, excavation of tanks and to feed the 
distressed including even the beasts, birds and ants. The king became 


~~ 
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suspicious of his extreme liberality and had him tested by various means. 
The minister, however, stood all the tests successfully and so the king 
appointed him to Chittagong and put him in charge of two shiggs 
(administrative unit roughly corresponding to a modern district). He 
came to Fath&bad, better known as Chatigram (Chittagong), situated on 
the bank of the river Karnaphuli near the saline water, ie, the sea. Here 
in this city was lying (buried) Shah Badar Alam.** After some generations 
had passed, Chittagong came out of the control of Gaud,3? and Nizam 
Shah became the ruler of Chittagong. In the family of Hamid Khan, the 
minister, there was one Mubarak Khan who became the daulat Wazir or 
finance minister of Nizim Shah. After the death of Mubarak Khan, his 
son Bahram Khan, the poet, was appointed to his father's post of finance 
minister. 


There 1s a controversy among the historians of Bengali literature about 
the date of composition of Bahram Khan's Lali Majnu. The poet does not 
give the date of composition. of his book, so the scholars had to labour hard 
to settle the issues on the basis of internal evidence available ın the book. Some 
scholars believe that the poet flourished in the muddle of the 16th century and 
that he had composed his poem in between the years 1543 to 1553 A.D.*° 
Others are of the opinion that the poet composed his poem in the late 16th or 
early 17th century,*! and theie are still others who thmk that the book was 
written m the reign of Aurangzib, ie, in the late 17th century.?? This last 
opinion ıs based on the fact that there is a chapter eulogising the emperor 
Aurangzib in some copies of the manuscript of the book. Re-examination 
of issues regarding the date of the poet Bahram Khan is not deemed appropriate 
here. It seems, however, very probable that Nizam Shah, the patron of the poet 
Bahram Khan, 1s identical with Nizam Shah of the coins under discussion. 
But as the coin ıs not dated, the controversy over the date of composition of 
the book Lailt Majnu of Bahram Khan cannot be settled on the basis of this 
coin. 


Historians of Bengali literature so far discussed the issue on the assump- 
tion that either Nizàm Shah (the patron of Bahram Khan) was a Muslim title 
of an Arakanese king,*4 or he was a governor of Chittagong under the king of 
Arakan, or he was a vassal chief of the Arakanese king appointed to rule over 
Chittagong ® It is doubtful whether Nizam Shah 1s a Muslim title of an Araka- 
nese king, because no such title of any Arakanese king has so far been available. 
Moreover, the Arakanese chaiacters on the obverse of the coin do not resemble 
the name of any A1akanese king It 1s also very doubtful whether Nizam Shah 
was a governor or a vassal chief of Arakan. Minting of coin stands for sovere- 
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ignty, m the numismatic tradition of Bengal Sultáns we have some instances of 
sharing the prerogative right of mintig coins by the Sultin with his son or 
brother,“ but there ıs no instance of sharing sovereignty with a governor or a 
vassal chief. Moreover, not only the coms of Nizam Shah have been 
available, but those of Firüz Shah have also been found In another book, 
Karbala Kahini by the same poet Bahram Khan, the poet states that Nizim 
Shah was an inhabitant of Jafarabad, now a village of the same name near 
the Baraiyardhala Railway station on the Chittagong-Dhaka line. The Para- 
gana Nizampur comprising the whole of the present Mursarat Upazila and 
part of Sitakunda Upazila was probably named after him.4? Could ıt be that 
this Nizam Shah (the patron of the poet Bahram Khan) assumed independence 
with his capital at Chittagong at some period of history ? If this assumption 
proves to be correct, it will unveil a forgotten chapter in Chittagong’s history. 
We have not been able to indentify Firuz Sh&h of the com. Future researches 
may reveal further facts about these two forgotten rulers. 
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or Husain Shah 
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*Much controversy has centred round the reading ofthe mint name Arakan 
on the coins of Shams al din Muhammad Shah himself Bourdillon in IMC 
first read 1t and on this basis scholars have concluded that Shams al-din 
Muhammad Shah conquered Arakan and issued coins from the Magh capital 
city. This theory was for the first time challenged by ABM Habibullah on 
the following grounds 


“Il, The reading of Arakan is not quite clear, it looks more like Rikab (c & ve 


“2. The modern name Arakan was not then 1n use, because the Muslim histo- 
rians always used the name Rakhang ( Kis 3>) 

“3  Itconflicts with the known facts about Bengal's holdin the south-east at 
this period, or 1n other words Bengal’s weakness at this period does not 
allow the contention that Shams al-din Muhammad Shah Sir could 
invade and conquer Arakan 


N B Sanyal tried to refute this opinion of Habibullah His arguments are 
as follows. 
*q) He tried to re-establish that the reading of the coin 1s correct. 
“b) By consulting the contemporary history of Tippera and Arakan he establis- 
hes that Bengal was not weak at that time 
*c) When these two points agree that Bengal’s hold over Arakan was not an 
impossibility under Sultan Muhammad Shah Sur, Sanya! thinks, ıt would 
serve little purpose to dispute the use of this foreign term (Arakan) in 
preferance to the native name 
*Sanyal's second point cannot be seriously disputed. Considering the 
contemporary situationin Arakan and Tippera, as has been done by 
Sanyal, it may be suggested that Bengal’s hold over Arakan was not an 
impossibility. But the reading of Arakan cannot be accepted. Arakan 
1s not only a foreign name, but the form was not known to the Muslims 
at that time. Muslim historians always used the form ‘Rakhang’. The 
reading also 1s not clear, 1t looks more like Rikab (o K a 
Now 1t seems to me that Arakan 1s not an anglicized form, the Portuguese and 
the Dutch also used the name Arakan In the mid-l6th century, m Decem- 
ber 1554 A.D, to be exact, the Turkish Admiral Sid: al-Rets called it 
Rakanj ( c J ) (Journal of the Asiatic Society. of Bangladesh, vol, XVI, 
No 3, December, 1971, p 233) So ıt appears that the Arabs called it 
Rakanj and the modern name Arakan started taking shape during the time 
Shams al-din Muhammad Shah Ghàzi issued these coins 
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MUSLIM INFLUENCE IN ARAKAN AND THE MUSLIM NAMES OF 
ARAKANESE KINGS : A REASSESSMENT 


ALAMGIR M. SERAJUDDIN* 


The Arakanese were a daring and turbulent people, a terror at once to 
themselves and to their neighbours They fought among themselves and 
changed masters at will. Peace at home undera strong ruler signalled danger 
for neighbours, especially the undefended frontier districts of Bengal. Skilled in 
sea and riverine warfare, they plundered, tortured and enslaved numerous inha- 
bitants of the Gangetic delta. Their cruelty, comparable only to that of bargi 
marauders of later days, was a byword m Bengal. Shihabuddin Talish thus 
described it : “They carried off the Hindus and Muslims, male and female, 
great and small, few and many that they could seize, pierced the palms of their 
hands, passed thin canes through the holes and threw them one above another 
under the deck of their ships?." Yet, their association with Bengal was not an 
unmitigated evil. It had a positive and bright side too. 


In one of those unhappy periods of internal anarchy and dissension im the 
history of Arakan‘, one of the rulers, Minsawmun, driven out of the country, 
took asylum at the court of the Bengal Sultan Ghiasuddin Azam Shah in 1406 
A.D. After years of exile he regained his throne with the aid of Sultan Jalal- 
uddin Muhammad Shah in 1430 A D. The grateful king readily entered into a 
tributary relationship with the Bengal sultan.5 The event turned out to be 
momentous. The Arakanese king had stayed long enough in Bengal to benefit 
from her superior culture. On his homeward journey he was accompanied by 
a host of Bengali adventurers, fortune-hunters and admirers. While the king 
moulded his court on Bengal’s model, his Muslim followers built the Sandi- 
khan mosque at Mrohaung®. The expatriate Bengalis found employment in 
the king’s civila nd military establishments. Their rank was swelled by fresh 
arrivals and still later by Shah Shuja’s followers who escaped slaughter at 
the hands of the Arakanese in 1661 and were retained as archers of the guard 
by the king ; and some of them rose to very high positions in the court. To- 
wards the end of the 17th century these Muslim soldiers of fortune commanded 
enormous power and mfluence and deposed and set up kings at will" They 
burnt the palace 1n 1692 and for the next twenty years were the undisputed 
masters of Arakan ® 


One concomitant of the settlement of a sizeable number of Bengalis in the 
capital of Arakan was the cultivation of Bengali literature and culture; and the 
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17th century was its heyday. The influential Bengali officers of the king patro- 
nised Bengal: literature and culture and some of the finest Bengali poets 
flourished under them. The Arakanese people, tribal and backward, would 
not easily be influenced by this expatriate culture. It 1s also not known, to 
what extent, if at all, did the successors of Mmsawmun, brought up and 
living in their own primitive society, respond to this cultural challenge. There 
is hardly any evidence to show that the Arakanese kings themselves patronised 
the poets and commissioned them to compose literary works for them. If the 
distressed Prince Shuja had found the table manners of Sandathudamma who was 
revered as a very able and noble king, to be so repulsive as to keep aloof from 
him!? at his peril, then the Arakanese kings may hardly be said to have been 
much impressed by Muslim manners, customs and culture In all probability 
the cultivation of Bengali literature and culture was confined to the Bengali 
element in the court and the capital. 


Assumption of Muslim names and titles by some Arakanese kings! and 
issuing coins in Arabic script containing these names and titles and at times the 
kalima!? are cited as evidence of cultural penetration of Bengal into the 
Arakan court. It is said that Minsawmun undertook to assume a Muslim 
name and strike coins bearing the kalima as a tributary His successors threw 
off the yoke of Bengal but submitted to the far superior culture, civilisation, 
statecraft, manners and customs of the Muslims and continued the practice !3 
Bisveswar Bhattacharya sums up the position thus * “As the Mahomedan 
influence was predominant, the Arakanese kings, though Buddhist in religion, 
became somewhat Mahomedanised in their ideas— so much so that for a long 
time henceforward they used in addition to their own earlier names, Mahomedan 
designations and even used medallions bearmg the kalima ın the Persian 
script."^ But a study of these coins will tell a different story. 


The Arakanese had issued symbolical coins without dates and names of 
kings as early as the 8th century A.D., if not earlier.!5 Legendary coins with 
dates and names of rulers were not known to them and therei:s no doubt that 
they borrowed the concept from Bengal.!6 One legendary coin of Minyazagy! 
(1593-1612 A.D) contaming his Muslim name Salim Shah, now preserved in 
the Chittagong University Museum, has been published by Professor A. Karim.!? 
The legend in Burmese script on the obverse of the com reads * “963 [1601 
A.D.]. Lord of the White Elephant, Lord of Men and Land, Salim Shah". 
The upper part of the reverse having Arabic script reads . “Lord of the White 
Elephant, and the Just King Salim Shah Sultan" and the lower part containing 
Bengali script reads. “Lord of the White Elephant, Sri Sri Salim Shah," Phayre 
has described the obverse of three similar coms of Minyazagyi, Minhkamaung 
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and Thirithudamma bearing the Maghi dates 963/1601. A.D, 974/1612 A D. 
and 984/1622 A.D. and their Muslim names !5 He could not decipher the Arabic 
and Bengali imscriptions on the three coins and took them to bear "illegible 
Persian and Nagri inscription"? 


Some interesting and peculiar features of these Bengal coin-types have 
escaped notice of researchers. In the first place, unlike the Bengal coins with 
only Arabic legends these coins contain Burmese, Arabic and Bengal: legends. 
Secondly, they give the Muslim names and titles of the Arakanese kings but not 
their Arakanese names Thirdly, not all the successors of Minsawmun did 
take Muslim names and strike Bengal coin-types. From the restoration of 
Minsawmun in 1430 AD. to the conquest of Arakan by the Burmese 1n 1784 
A.D. 48 kings? ruled over Arakan and only nine of them, namely, Men Khar:j/ 
Alı Khan ( 1434-59), Basawpyu/Kaluna Shah (1459-82), Kasabadi/Ilyas Shah 
Sultan ( 1523-25), Thatasa/Ali Shah (1525-31), Minbin/Zabuk Shah (1531-53), 
Minpalaung/Sikander Shah (1571-93), Miunyazagyi/Salim Shah (1593-1612), 
Minhkamaung/Hosam Shah (1612-22) and Thirithudamma/Salim Shah (1622-38) 
are known to have assumed Muslim names and struck Bengal coin-types.?! Fin- 
ally, these coms issued in Chittagong?? were different from those issued in Arakan. 
Phayre has described and published coins issued by 15 other Arakaaese kings, 
namely, Narapatigy: (1638-45), Thado (1645-52), Sandathudamma (1652-84), 
Waradhammaraza (1685-92), Sandawizaya (1710-31), Sandathuriya (1731-34), 
Narapawara (1735-37), Madarit (1737-42 ), Nara-apaya (1742-61), Sandapayama 
(1761-64), Apaya (1764-73), Sandathumana (1773-77), Sandathaditha (1777-82), 
Dhammarit (1778?) and Thamada (1782-84).23 The coms were struck in the year 
of accession of these kings to the throne. Unlike the coins described above these 
coms contain the same inscription in Burmese script on the obverse and reverse. 
They give the Maghi dates of accession of the kings and their Burmese names 
and titles. Until 1652 the king is styled “Lord of the White Elephant, Lord of 
the Red Elephant” but since that year he is no longer lord of the white and red 
elephants but “Lord of the Golden Palace" and this style is retained until the 
fal of the kingdom in 1784. Thus, while the coin of Narapatigyi (1638-45) 
reads: **1000 [1638]. Lord ofthe White Elephant, Lord of the Red Elephant, 
Na-ra-badi-gyi", that of Thamada, the last king of Arakan (1782-84) merely 
reads ‘1144 [1782]. Lord of the Golden Palace, Ma-ha Tha-ma-da Radza" ?4 


From what has been stated above it 1s difficult to accept the view that 
assumption of Muslim names was the manifestation of Muslim influence in 
Arakan. Among other things, it does not explain why only 9 out of 48 rulers 
were won over by the superior Muslim culture. Again, Muslim influences 
rose to its height during the long and prosperous reign of king Sandathudamma 
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(1652-84). Yet, he did not take Muslim names and titles and was content with 
his Arakanese name and com.*5 In fact, increase of Muslim influence in Arakan 
coincides with total abandonment of Muslim names and coins. Thirithudamma 
(1622-38) was the last Arakanese king to take Muslim name and strike coin 1n 
Arabic and Bengali scripts. In reassessing the significance of Muslim names and 
titles we must not lose sight of the fact that the rulers who assumed Muslim 
names had Chittagong under theu possession Minsawmun, though a tributary 
to the sultan of Bengal, is not known to have assumed Muslim name and issued 
coms in Arabic script.2° Hus brother and successor Men Khari (1434-59) who 
was the first Arakanese ruler to take a Muslim name defied the authority of 
Bengal and annexed Ramu to his kingdom." His son Basawpyu (1459-82) 
took advantage of the weakness of the Bengal sultan and seized Chittagong 78 
Minbin (1531-53), ruler of great ability, retained Ramu and Chittagong in spite 
of Tipperan raids.? It was Minbin who leased to the Portuguese free-booters 
wł took service under his flag the port of Dianga?? and introduced the Maghi 
era and Maghi unit of land measurement in Chittagong.3! Munpalaung (1571- 
93) held all Chittagong and part of Noakhali and Tippera too * His son and 
successor Minyazagyi ( 1593-1612) had Chittagong under his sway and so had 
Minhkamaung (1612-22) who broke the powe: of the Portuguese.  Thirithu- 
damma (1622-38) captured and held Dacca itself for a short while 1n 1625 and 
launched an unsuccessful attack against the Mughal fleet in the Hughli river 
in 1632 in his bid to conquer Bengal.** 


It 15 no coincidence that only those rulers who had Chittagong under their 
possession at the time of accession to the throne assumed Muslim names and 
titles and struck coms 1n Arabic and Bengali scripts bearing these names and 
titles. Coins are a symbol of sovereignty and these rulers issued the Bengal 
coin-types to assert their sovereignty over Chittagong.? The inhabitants of the 
conquered district bemg Hindus and Musiims, they expressed their sovereignty 
over the district in idioms which would be readily understood by them. Their 
Bengal: subjects easily distinguished them by their Muslim names. Chittagong 
was a bone of contention for centuries between Bengal and Arakan due to tts 
strategic and commercial importance. For the small tribal kmgdom of Arakan 
Chittagong must have been a very valuable and proud possession , and they 
took strong measures to defend 1t. We have the evidence of Shihabuddin Talish 
that every year the kmg of Arakan sent to Chittagong a hundred ships full of 
troops, arms and ammunitions under a new commandant and then the ships 
and troops sent in the previous year returned to Arakan.*° Some trustworthy 
relative or clansman of the king was appointed lord or governor of Chittagong?’ 
and he held the grand title of Meng Re, meaning “Bold Chief". During the 
reign of Minpalaung (1571-93) his son Min-nala was governor of Chittagong.” 
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Minyazagyi’s (1593-1612) first goveinor was his wise minister. and jurist Maha- 
pinnyakyaw,?? second governor his uncle Sinabad:*° and third governor his son 


Anaporan.*! 


Meng Soa Pyu, son of Nandabayin, king of Pegu, succeeded 


Anaporan as governor of Chittagong in 1614.42 Thirithudamma's first governor 
in Chittagong was a brother? and so was his last governor Matak Rai. It 
was Matak Rat who revolted against Thirithudamma's successor Narapatigyi in 
1638 and handed over Chittagong to the Mughal governor at Dacca.** The 
power, prestige and prosperity of the Arakanese people, founded on their occupa- 
tion of Chittagong and profits of piracy came to an abrupt and inglorious end 
with the decisive victory of the Mughals over them in 1666 A.D. 
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ABU AL-KALAM AZAD’S APPROACH TO THE QUR'AN 
A.N.M. WAHIDUR RAHMAN‘ 


Moulana Abu al-Kalam Azad (1888-1958) 1s one of the few illustrious 
thinkers of the Indian subcontinent whose thought has left a lasting effect on 
the minds of the Muslims and non-Muslims alike, and whose influence has gone 
beyond the boundary of the Indian subcontinent. Azad was famous both for his 
political and intellectual activities. Politically, he was famous for playing an 
active role in India’s political struggle and for his participation in and co-oper- 
ation with Indian National Congress, a Hindu dominated political organization. 
Intellectually, he was famous for his monumental work Tarjumàn al-Qur’dn which 
was by far the best literary activity of Azad and, according to some competent 
Muslims, 1s the opus manum of his theology. 


His Qur'8nic. studies virtually started with his contribution to his own 
journals, al-Hilal and al-Balaégh. He announced his intention of writing a 
Qur’anic commentary through his journal al-Balagh ın 1915. After fifteen years of 
this announcement, his first volume of the Tarjumān al-Qur'ün finally appeared 
in July 30,1930 The causes of the delay is not far to seek. His several times 
internment; confiscation of his manuscripts by the then British ruler of India; 
and when they finally weie returned, they were in a confused state, some being 
torn and others lost. On his return fiom jail in 1921, viewing the ruined papers, 
Azad said: 


This was the bitterest cup ever held up my lips. I drank its content 
without slightest demur. But I cannot deny that its bitterness, Is till 
feel in my throat ! 


The first volume of Azad's Tarjumán al-Qur'ün. includes the commentary 
from the surat al-fatiha till the sixth chapter of the Quran. The second volume 
appeared 1n 1936 and contains the commentary up to the twenty-third chapter of 
the Qur'àn. He revised both the volumes in 1945 and published them in the same 
year or a year after. Some verses of the Qur'an found in different writings and 
addresses and which were not included in the above two volumes of the 
commentary were collected by Ghulam Rasul Mibr and published by him with 
the title Bagiat-i Tarjuman al-Qur'án.* 

Any paper which aims at evaluating the development of Azad’s thought, 
must study his thought by arranging his published works in chronological order. 
But there are initial difficulties in this way of studymg Azad. 


* A.N M. Wahidur Rahman, Assistant Professor, University of Chittagong 
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First, there are great collections of Azad’s essays, lectures and letters. But 
it is difficult to find out the exact date of these essays, lectures and letters. 
Even the date of the publication of some of the books remained a great mystery. 
Some of the publishers did not realize the necessity of printing the dates of 
publication. Thus, it would require a tremendous amount of labour and a 
great deal of research to find out the exact time and date of his writings, which 
is, of course, a most important element in this type of study. 


Second, ın case of Azad, there ıs another difficulty  Azad's Qur’dnic 
studies started with his contribution to al-Hial and al-Balügh. But it was a 
habit of Azád as an editor not to mention the name of the authors of these 
articles in these journals. Hence al of them are attributed to Azad. But 
Nad: complains : 


As in al-Hilal, the names of the contributors of the articles are not usually 
mentioned, all publishers of a/-Hildl’s articles have attributed all of them 
to Azad without any research. In fact, it is not true. I myself also 
contributed some articles? 


Third, there are some books which were published long after they were 
dictated by Azad. For example, Azad ki Kahani Khud Azad ki Zubüni*^ was 
first published 40 years after its dictation. In this case, it 1s not sure to which 
period it really belongs. There is every possibility of addition of new elements 
from the thought of the later period of the author. 


Fourth, Azid’s original plan was to write two other works and to finish 
the third volume of the Tarjumd@n al-Qur’Gn. The two othets were Muqaddimah 
and Tafsir al-Bayan. Azüd could never complete these two plans. But in the 
entire body of the published parts of Tarjumán al-OQur’an there are innumerable 
references to these projected works for further elaboration of some controversial 
issues. As these works never saw the light of day, it would be difficult to 
come to a definite conclusion about so many aspects of Azád's thought. 


Last but not the least, there 1s a tremendous modification of Azad’s ideas 
in the second edition of his Tarjumédn al-Qur'ün as he himself writes, ‘those 
who had the opportunity of reading the matter of the first edition will not 
miss to notice that every second or third line in every paragraph has, in one 
form or another, been modified. ^ 


These facts, however, need not deter us from attempting an evaluation 
of his approach to tbe Qur'an. “The need for interpreting the Qur'àn as 
well as the resulting tension in Tafsir tradition stems from the basic attitude 
of the Muslim community towards the Qur'án."5 This is very much true 
of Azad Azad felt very much uncomfortable with the entire history of 
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controversy and division among different theological schools in {slam. 
According to Azad, this controversy ın Tafsir as well as in theology arose 
mainly due to the lack of proper understanding of the nature of Quranic 
methodology and the application of improper method for unveiling the 
Qur'ànic secrecy. 


Azad hada plan to write about his methodology and approach to the 
Qur'ànin his projected Mugaddima which would have served as a necessary 
prolegomena to the Tarjumán al-Qur'ün. But the circumstances of his life did 
not permit him to accomplish the task planned for. But what he writes in his 
preface to the Tarjuman-al-Qur'àn indicates that he takes his methodology from 
the nature of Qur'anic presentation, time of the revelation and the people to 
whom it is addressed The most important feature of the Qur'àn ıs 1ts method 
of presentation. It 1s simple and direct. It did not take recourse to any 
artificiality, nor displayed any conventional pose. Its appeal was to the most 
elementary nature of mankind (fitra). To Azad, this method 1s common to all 
revealed scriptures. This was the method employed by the first generation. of the 
Muslims But no sooner had the first generation of faithful passed away, the 
influence of Greek thought closed round the mind. Complexity took the place 
of simplicity and gave rise to dialecticism. The Qur'ünic commentaries which 
now came to be written by Muslim scholars invested the Quranic word with a 
meaning and implication which it was not meant to bear. Simple words used in 
the Qur'an, e.g., Khulüd, Ahad, Mathal, Hujah, Burban, Ta’wil etc. developed 
highly technical sense which could not have been imagined in the earlier stage. 
Thus the plam and simple meaning of the plain and simple words gradually 
went out of fashion, and the figurative element entered the original sense. 
Tafsir bi al-Ra’y opened the door to all these difficulties and contradictions 
which exist ın the Holy Book.’ While discussing Pharaoh’s question and 
Moses’ answer in the verse 20.49, Azad comments : 


If this question were asked Imam Fakhr al-Din Razi, he would spend the 
whole night in discussmg it and the whole matter would be confused. 
But Moses was one who summons not one who debates and argues.? 


Azad‘s mental unrest with the traditional school of Islamic theology becomes 
evident from his words in the Ghubdr-i Khütir : 


Initially I came across the diversity of schools within Islam. Their contra- 
dictory claims confounded me. As I proceeded a little further, I noticed 
wide spread of disputation within the soul of Islam; it dragged me into 
doubt and ended me in demal ....Principal question of life which 
normally we hardly remember emerged one after another to confront 
my heart and soul. What ıs truth ? Where is it ? Does it exist ? If it 
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exists and itis only one (for there cannot be many truths ) why are there 
diverse ways..... Why are they conflicting and clashing ?° 


After a brief survey of the Quranic interpretation attempted in the past, 
Azad says that these are the thick veils one has to lift to catch a clear vision of 
the simple and original Qur'án. For this purpose one will have to survey every 
nook and corner of the Qur’an and exercise a deep msight mto the meaning 
of things. Only then the foreshaken reality of Qur’dn could be found. About 
his own methodology he says : 


It may be said with confidence that I have opened a new avenue for an 
intelligent approach to the Qur'an and hope that men of understanding 
will notice that the method adopted by meis something fundamentally 
different from the method pursued in the past.!! 


Regarding his attitude towards the traditional and modern knowledge Azad 
writes ; 


Distinction 1s, no doubt, usually made between old and new learning. 
But in my search for truth, this distinction never counted with me. What 
my family traditions, my education and my social environment had 
afforded me m the making of my mind, I was from the begmning of my 
life, reluctant to rest content with. The bond of Taqlid could not hold me 
under. The zest of search for truth never forsook me.!? 


For Azad the Qur'ün is the primary source of true religion He took 
the Qur’an as the final revelation m the series. And the the text of the Qur'àn 
as it exists today 1s complete He never tolerated any sort of criticism against 
ihe authenticity of the Qur'an He also uses the prophetic traditions which are 
authentic, The best are Bukhüri and Muslims. But they, according to Azad, 


do not possess the authenticity of the Qur'án as the latter 1s channeled through 
guileless (Ma'süm prophet. He declares: 


in every case the foundation 1s the Qur'àn. Its transmission 1s certain and 


decisiveness 1s beyond doubt. Every human witness must be tested 
by it......! 


Accoiding to Azad, the fundamental doctrine which the Qur'án advocates 
is the unity of all religions, which 1s called Din. Din has been and will remain 
the same for all mankmd. Mankind may differ in Shar® or Minhdj, not ın Din 
This is the true religion. The Qur'an revealed to the prophet of Islam, during 
a period of 23 years, it did not reject the teaching of earlier books. It rather 
reiterated the Divine. message formerly communicated through them. The 


Qur'àn's approach to historical facts was for the purification and enlightenment 
of the readers of the Qui'àn, not for the initiation into the historical events. 
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Its style is suited to the structure of the simple mind of the Arabs. So it 1s 
sunply a futile attempt to try to harmonize the Qur'àn with philosophical 
and scientific truth and findings of the time. 

Commenting on the verse 3:6, Azad says that, 1n spite of its clear integ- 
rity, Qur'àn is divided into the clear (Muhkamat) and ambiguous (Mutashabihat) 
verses. The former contain plainly and distinctly stated principles and comman- 
dments; the latter relate to transcendental things which have been described 
through symbols and metaphores, so that the human understanding may find it 
possible to assimilate them. These are not anti-rational, but beyond rational.!* 

Azad does not say that the scriptures known to Mubammad’s time were 
not authentic. But he emphasises that the people of the Book in prophet’s 
time had been preoccupied with self-complacency and moral degradation. They 
clung to their own interpretations which had no basis in the Scriptures. In some 
cases, however, where the Qur'àn makes a departure from the Christian or 
Jewish sources, as Christian doctrine of sonship and the Jewish version of the 
worship of the calf, Azad does attribute difference to the meterpolation in the 
latters. !5 

Though from what has been said above, it appears that Azad’s methodo- 
logy was to let the Qur'an speak for itself (tstantauit al-Qur’dGn) 1t does not 
mean that he attempts to explain the Qur'àn on the basis of literal meaning of 
the verses alone. He has rather emphasized, like other modernists, the rational 
explanation of the Quran. He says that at the time of Qur'ànic revelation, 
the concept of religion which prevailed everywhere rested on mere belief. The 
Qur'àn, on the other hand, came forward to let religion take 1ts stand on reason. 
The supreme appeal of the Qur'àn is reason and reflection. It insists man to 
study and reflect over the world of creation. When man does so, he discovers 
the order, beauty and the balance of nature, which are the manifestation of the 
cieator’s attributes. These reveal to men a concept of God who ıs Lord (Rabb), 
meiciful (Rahim) and (Adil), and just directs mento praise Him. 1n this way 
the Qur'an created a rational conception of the worship of God.'6 

Let us mention some key concepts of Azad to illustrate his nature of 
Qur’anic interpretation. 

1, The Attributes of God 


Azad's extended commentary on Sürat al-Fatiha is by far the best part 
of his Qur’anic commentary. Hus ideas on the attributes of God, Unity of God 
and the unity of religions beat most fervently and persistibly in this part of 
the commentary. It also reflects most clearly the flowering of Azid’s theo- 
logy. According to Azad, this chapter of but seven brief verses concen- 
trates within its ambit the thought-content of the entire Quran. Should a 
person read nothmg but this fiom out of the Qur’an, and catches its meaning, 
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says Azad, he would have understood all the essentials of the faith which form 
the subject of detailed consideration by the Qur'án." 


Thus Azad derives his idea of the attributes of God from the analysis of 
the first three verses of the Sürah. According to Azad, entire nature 1s the 
manifestation of God's attributes, He derives the attribute of Rububiyvah 
from the universal purpose of creation and law and order mit. This unity of 
law and order 1n creation indicates that there is a perfect and flawless provider 
who is alone the creator aud Lord of all.!8 


Azad derives the attribute of Rahmah from the beauty and harmony which 
pervades the totality of creation. Among the aspects of grace Azad also 
reckons the diversity and variety of human situation. Human being would have 
become dejected and gloomy if he would find everything around him uniform 
and dull. 'The destruction 1nvolved in this constructive process is 1tself construc- 
tive’? Thus the Qur'in from the beginning to the end, ıs nothing but the 
message of mercy.” God mentions two words Rahmün and Rahim in order to 
stamp rahmah on man’s heart as the most obvious and conspicuous attribute in 
the idea of God?! 


Azad takes the quality of *4dalat (Justice) as a complementary quality 
to the qualities of rububiyyat and rahmat. The law of justice maintains order 
and beauty in creation and regulates the balanced relationship between the 
heavenly sphere to save the universe from chaos. According to Azad, these 
three attributes are His beautiful names.? This is the conclusion he arrives at, 
though at a time he wrote. “The attributes of God have always formed a delicate 
and complicated subject to handle, ”24 


2. Life after Death 


Commenting on the verse 23. 115 of the Qur'an, Azad argues, in the same 
manner as Iqbal did, that the total purpose 1n creation indicates the necessity 
of life after death for men. God cannot create everything in vam. — Nature's 
engagement for milions of years m creating the noblest creation (ashraf al- 
makhlüqàt) of this universe indicates that ıt cannot be vanished with death.* 


3. Al-Din 


Azad spends much of his labour in commenting on the phrase Máliki 
yawmi al-din. According to Azàüd, God through multitude of prophets has 
conveyed the same message to all people. The very foundation-structure of 
Qur’anic doctrines is the idea of the universal guidance of revelation called al- 
Din. That ıs the true religion for entire mankind. It is also called al-Islam, 
because Islam means to acknowledge and to obey.?$ 
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After surveying its significance ın Arabic and several other languages, he 
derives from al-Din the essential meaning of ‘‘requital and recompense” in the 
sense that reward ıs the lawful recompense of works." Hence, the phrase 
means ‘He who is the dispenser of justice on the day of requital^ Azad writes: 


What the Qur’an states ıs this that all recompense or reward or punish- 
ment is directly a reaction to one's own action and that God is pleased 
with good action and displeased with an evil action. This concept ıs at 
variance or in conflict with earlier beliefs. Al-Din in an apt term to 
denote the law at workin life and should set at rest all musconception 
prevailing on the subject. 


For the same reason, the term al-Din 1s used to designate law and reli- 
gion; for the basic belief in religion is the belief of requital or 
recompense for human action 78 


He says that all the messengers of God preached the same universal law. 
It 1s the law of belief m one supreme Lord of the Universe and of righteous 
livmg. Any religion other than this or in conflict with this 1s not true 
religion.?” 

Azad, m support of his doctrine, quotes the long verse 2:177 (Righteous 
1s not that you turn your faces in prayer towards the East or the West . ), Azad 
wonders that though the verse ıs m the Qur'àn for thirteen hundred years, no 
body could realize the tiue significance of the verse? 

Azad also, 1n support of his conviction, brings the 1dea of good and evil. 
He appeals to the common factors ın all religions which are acknowledged as 
good and evil, no matter whatever variations may exist otherwise among 
these rehgions.?! 

In spite of. his conviction on the unity of religions, Azád could not ignore 
the fact of diversty and variation among the religions These variations, he 
says, first, 1s due to the fabrication of the devotees of religion and second, due to 
differences 1n ordinances and rites. This latter variation does not affect the Din 
of all religions as they were originally manifested. This external variation 1s 
called sharaí or minhàj As the essence is the same for all religions, this 
external variation should not be used for strife among the devotees of these 
religions. In this respect Azád quotes the verse 5:51; 


To each among you we prescribed a law and an Open Way. If God had 
so willed, He would have made you all of one pattern; but He would test 
you by what he hath given to each. Be emulous, in good deeds. 

Azad explains the verse in this manner. 
God had prescribed different ceremonials at different times and for 
different countries. What was appropriate to particular situation was 
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prescribed. Had God so desired, He would have made all mankind of 
but one pattern. But that evidently was not His purpose Variations 
were called for; and these did take rise. But this variation should not 
form the ground for conflict between one another. What really mattered 
im this context was khayrdt or tighteous action to which every varying 
cermonials was subsidiaiy.?? 


Azad holds that man originally conceived. of God as an imvisible Supreme 
Being and creator of all, but gradually did man construct and worship idols, as 
he finds it through his study of different religions of the world. He says that 
all religious traditions of Egypt, Greece, India, China, and Iran speaks of an 
age when mankmd was not acquainted with error and grief and lived a life 
of natural guidance. In support of his contention, Azád mentions two verses 
from the Qur'an : 10 19 and 2.213. Here of significance is the word Ummah. 
Azad used it 1n the sense of the unity of natural guidance (guidance by fitra).?? 


Explaming these verses he says that the belief in the existence of one God 
was not the product of man’s intellectual activity so that it should change with 
the changes of his mtellect.24 The spirit of tawhid 1s indelibly imprmted within 
every man. The natural man intuitively believes in one God, the creator and the 
sustainer.$ The heart of man demands that he should believe in God. 


In his effort to comprehend God in His essence, man comprehends only 
God's attributes and, of God's attributes, only those which he can imagine 
within his limitations. Out of this distorted concept of God emerges the gods 
whom he makes according to his own idea. This concept 1s being purified time 
to time by the divine guidance through prophets. Thus the religious concept 
of God evolves from the mperfect to perfect—from Tajassum to Tanzih, from 
polytheism to monotheism, and from the attributes of Qahar and Jalal to 
rathmat and Jamal. Elsewhere Azad says that the reality of God’s attributes 1s 
included in mutashabihat. Hence intellectual effort in this matter ıs of no avail. 
It only opens the door for allt ypes of perverted speculations. No other 
alternative exists save submission? 


4, Doctrine of Sin 


As for the origin of sin 1s concerned, the history of Adam holds very 
little significance for Azad He only speaks of Adam; Adam did not rebel. 
Azad 1s a firm believerin the guilelessness of all prophets. Thus the road to 
choose 1s the road of Adam, who with repented heart obeyed the commands of 
God. Eve is neither more nor less culpable than Adam.*” In the eye of Azüd 
Adam does not seem to fulfill the role of prophet, as need for prophethood did 
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not arise. There is little comment on Satan’s refusal to prostrate before Adam 
and on his temptation to Adam and Eve.38 


According to Azad, fundamental sin 1s the sin of creating division and 
strife among men. No sin is so destructive as the sin of tashyyu‘ and tahazzub, 
which arise from a false emphasis on Shara‘. In this connection Azad mentions 
the Qur'ánic verses 6:159 and 23:53: 


As to those who split up their religion and become sects, have thou noth- 
ing to do with them their affair is with God. Hereafter shall He tell them 
what they have been (6:159). 


Closely related to the sin of sectarianism ıs the fundamental error of 
taglid and denying the prophets. Azàd equalises Taglid with kufr.?? 


The life of every thinker 1s moulded by the circumstances of his time and 
place. Azad ıs no exception to this. Azad came in an age when freedom had 
become dearer than life for the people of the Indian subcontinent. Azad, 
a revolutionary by nature and spirit, could not keep himself aloof from the 
circumstances of events. When circumstances change, it may change one’s out- 
look and way of thinking too. There are abundant examples m the intellectual 
history of mankind. But to what extent this changing outlook and thinking 
could be accomodated with the concept of the universality and the unchangibility 
of religion, ıs a big question. This 1s the question we can put in the case of 
Azad too. 


Before 1927, Azad was a staunch believer 1n Islamic revivalism and Pan 
Islamism with the influence of Shibi Nu ‘mani and Jamalal-Din Afghani. 
He was more concerned with the disunity among the Muslims. He gave keen 
expression to the belief in the Qur’an as the eternal guidance for mankind. He 
was an ardent advocate of the idea expressed in the verse 3:110, “Ye are the 
best community that has been raised for mankind." He urged the Muslim to 
carry on uncompromising Jihdd against disbelief and untruth. 


According to some writers, when Azad began to rewrite his commentary, 
his outlook had changed. The abolition of the Turkish Khilafat and his associat- 
10n with the Congress and Gandhi changed his philosophy. His over emphasis 
on his credentials was intended to convince his readers that in spite of this 
change he was still qualified to comment upon the Qur'an.?? 


Now coming to his approach to the Qur’an, we see that Azad’s main 
methodology was to explain the Qur'an by the Qur'an itself, and in case of 
necessity to take support from the authentic traditions only. But his appeal 
to the science of comparative religion and to the history of various religions 
indicate that Azád could not stick to his methodology. In the story of Dhu-l 
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Qarnayn he takes his support from many sources of the Old Testament. Again, 
his idea is that Qur'anic story 1s only for enlightenment, not for initiation to the 
historical lore. Then why Azād tresso much to establish the Persian King 
Cyrus (d.529 B.C.) as the Dhu-l Qarnayn? He achieves his objectives but with 
the sacrifice of his own methodology. 


By his attempt to find out a common element between Islam and 
other religions, it is criticised that he has degraded Islam to the level of 
other religions.*! 


According to Azad, the Din is different from Shar‘ and Minháj. But 
his constant reference to five times prayers would suggest that 1t belonged to the 
category of Din. If itis part of Din, then it must be found in all religions. 
If they are found, in which form? To this Azad has no conclusive answer. 


Can one, on the basis ofthe 20th century materialistic study of compar- 
ative religion, conclude that the original religious concept of man everywhere is 
a concept of the unity of God? "While there 1$ no unanimity even in this sort 
of study, Azad has not made his own study of comparative religion a basic 
premise of his work and then laboured hard to adjust the findings of compar- 
ative religion to fit his own premise. 


When Azad is able to equate Din with Islam, why he gives preference for 
Din to Islam? Azad is actually operating here with a double definition of 
Islam: the Islàm which is Din, the essence which all religions share; and Islam 
composed of both din and shar‘ which the Muslim community has obtamed from 
God. Jf shdr‘ does not belong to the Islim of the Muslim community, what 
is the differentia between the Muslim commumty and the other communities of 
the world? 


Azad denied the necessity of miracles for the prophethood. He argues 
that “according to the Qur'àn prophetic teaching in itself already constituted a 
bayyinah and an evidence. There is no need of an accompanying sign or a 
legitimating muracle in the technical sense of the word." ^ Why does he do 
this? Is st for bringing some historical figure into the rank of prophethood? 


Azad bitterly criticises the past history of tafsir traditions. In spite of his 
criticism, could he dissociate himself from the past ? There are many ideas 
which he bore from Iqbal. In spite of his criticism of Sayid Ahmad Khan’s 
modernism, Azdd’s many ideas have got striking similarity with the former's 
ideas. Azad’s idea of the four stages of guidance, i.e. instinct, sense, reason 
and revelation and prophesy, is similar to *Abduh's idea. Azad’s use of the 
term ummah in the sense of religion is similar to Tabari’s idea,® (in that case 
Latif is right in translating it with religion, but the problem with Latif 1s that he 
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sometimes translated it as group also) though ıt is doubtful whether Tabari uses 
it 1n the Azadian sense. 
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THE 1948 EMERGENCY AND RACIAL INTEGRATION IN MALAYSIA 


M. NAZRUL ÍISLAM* 


Before the Second World War Malaysia was politically split into the 
Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States ( FMS) and the Unfederated 
Malay States ( UFMS ), each under a different form of British rule. This situa- 
tion remamed unchanged until the Japanese invasion of Malay! in December 
1941. After the three and a half years of Japanese occupation, Malaya agam 
fell to her former master, the British, in September 1945. Fora period of 
almost seven months, the country was ruled by the British Military Administra- 
tion led by Admiral Mountbatten until April 1, 1946, when it was replaced by 
the Malayan Union.? This article seeks to analyse 1n brief, firstly, the post-war 
political measures of the British authority towards Malaysia which subsequently 
aggravated the Malay non-Malay conflict, and secondly, the immediate causes 
of the imposition ofthe 1948 Emergency which expired in 1960, three years 
afte: the country’s 1ndependence. The effects of the Emergency on the racial 
integration of the multi-racial country of Malaysia are also examined. 


The Malayan Union 


The entire Malayan Union proposals were made public in a British White 
Paper on January 22, 19462 The British plan was aimed primarily at the 
improvement of administrative efficiency and thereby consolidating her authority 
over the entire Malay states, rather than granting them any form of self-govern- 
ment such as they had pledged to India after the war. The Union plan provided 
for the unification of all three former administrative. units except Singapore.4 
The plan also removed from the Sultans their legislative and administrative 
powers and positions, and reduced them to the status of mere advisors on social, 
customs and religious affairs. At the head of the Malayan Union was placed 
a Governor-General to whom the Sultans were subordinate. The Governor- 
General would appomt the members of the Federal and State Legislatures, the 
majority of whom would be Government officials 5 

The most radical departure from the former British policy was the introduc- 
tion of revised citizenship rights m the new Malayan Union. Previously, people 
born in any of the Malay states were subjects of the state of their birth, while 
persons born 1n the Straits Settlements were considered as British subjects though 
not British citizens. 
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Under the new scheme, persons born m either the Malayan Union or 
Singapore automatically acquired Malayan Union citizenship ( although Singa- 
pore was not a part of the Union). It was also possible for those not born 
in the Union or Singapore to acquire Union citizenship provided they could 
prove residency in either area for ten out of fifteen years preceding the adoption 
of the Union Constitution. Foreigners could also acquire Union citizenship 
by naturalization after five years’ ordmary residence in the Malayan Union or 
Singapore, after giving evidence of good character, possession of an adequate 
knowledge of either Malay or English, and taking an oath of allegiance to 
the Union.’ 


Malay Reaction to the Malayan Union 


When the Malayan Union was officially inaugurated on April 1,1946, a 
wave of Malay protest and resentment had already swept through the length 
and breadth of Malaya. In fact, the Union plan opened “the first chapter 
in organized communal agitation.. m Malayan history"?. One of the major 
effects of the British policy of the Malayan Union was the recurrence of overt 
Malay hostility toward the non-Malay communities, similar to the situation 
which existed during the Japanese occupation. 


It seemed that the Malays were in danger of losing their country. 
During the protest rallies Malay communal sentiment reached its peak and was 
clearly expressed by the following slogans written on banners or shouted durmg 
demonstrations: “Down with Equal Citizenship", “Malaya Belongs to the 
Malays” “Long Live the Sultans and Malay Rights", "Equal Citizenship 
Means Suicide for the Malays’, “Hidup Bahasa: Hidup-lah, Banasa”, and 
"We will Fight for our Rights and Country.’ 


A number of influential high-ranking British officials and civil servants 
who had served in Malaya also sympathized with the Malay viewpomt, and 
supported the Malay demand for the withdrawal of the Malayan Union scheme. 
These officials included two ex-Governors of the Straits Settlements, and an 
ex-Chief Secretary of the Federated Malay States. They called the Malayan 
Union scheme “an instrument for annexation.” 


One of the most striking political developments of the anti-Malayan Union 
movement was the revival of pre-war Malay associations and the formation of 
a national Malay organization which had not been possible during 1939-1940. 
In response to a call by Dato ‘Onn bin Ja’afar, Mentri Besar ( Chief Minister ) 
of Johore, an All Malay Congress was convened in Kuala Lumpur on March 
1, 1946. Forty-one Malay associations responded to ‘Onn’s call and on May 11, 
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1946, the Pertubohan Kebangsaan Melayu Bersatu or United Malays National 
Organization (UMNO) was officially born in Johore Bahru with Dato ‘Onn as its 
first elected president. Under the leadership of Dato ‘Onn, the Malays continued 
their struggle to repeal the Malayan Union scheme and to restore their. rights. 
Thus this scheme ultimately led to the consolidation of Malay communalism 
as the dominant political force in. post-war Malaya and in today's Malaysia. 
The organization that probably contributed most to upset Britain's preconceived 
policies for the post-war administration. of the Malay States was the United 
Malays National Organization (UMNO).!! 


Non-Malay Reaction to the Malayan Union 


The Malayan Union plan was equally rejected by the leaders of the non- 
Malay communities. After the Japanese surrender the Malayan Communist party 
(MCP) became the mouthpiece of non-Malay political opinion. The Malayan 
Democratic Union (MDU), an affiliated left-wing political organization of the 
Communist Party, bitterly opposed the union proposals and accused the autho- 
rities of ignoring the non-Malay viewpoints !2. 


Unlike the Malays who were concerned with protecting their ‘‘special 
privileges" in the government of Malaya, the non-Malays concerned themselves 
with the principle of self-determination. The British granted this to India after 
the Second World War, but it was denied the Malays in favour of the mposi- 
tion of centralized colonialrule. Whereas the Malays considered the provision 
of common citizenship as a weapon by which non-Malays might overrun them, 
the non-Malays regarded the citizenship offer as nothing -more than their 
due. The non-Malays characterized the Malayan Union as “‘colonial’’ and 
"undemocratic". They also'argued that the new citizenship formula was 
misleading, since ıt did not contain any democratic politicai rights such as 
self government or free elections. They also vehemently opposed the British 
policy of the creation of Smgapore as a Crown Colony, separating her from the 
fold of the Malayan Union It was argued that the exclusion of Singapore tended 
to perpetuate the British policy of “divide and rule", this being hostile to the 
interests of the Malayan people ^ They further observed that as equal citizens 
of that country, they had not been consulted before the union proposals were 
introduced. 


In fact, the non-Malays wanted more concessions than they were given 
in the Malayan Union plan ^ The leaders of the non-Malay communities 
argued that the union proposals *do not touch the essence ofthe matter. 
Tht essence is democratic representation” 1$, 
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The agitation for the repeal of the Malayan Union continued for about 
two years until 1t was finally replaced by the Federation of Malaya on February 
1, 1948.7 


The Federation of Malaya Agreement, 1948 


While the Agreement proposals were being negotiated between the British 
authority, the nine Sultans of the Malay States and the representative of the 
UMNO, there was growing concern among the non-Malay communities that 
the colonial pre-war policy of discrimination ın favour of the Malays would be 
preserved. 


In fact, it became apparent when the Constitution of the Federation of 
Malaya came into existence on February 1,1948,18 that the Agreement granted 
substantial concessions to the Malay demands while the non-Malay viewpoints 
were totally ignored.!? 


The Malay reaction. against the Malayan Union scheme was echoed by a 
similar non-Malay reaction against the provisions of the Federation Agreement. 
This largely involved the restriction on the non-Malays securmg Federal citize- 
nship as it denied them fulllega] and political rights in Malaya as their right. 
The non-Malay communities also viewed the restrictive 1mmugration policies, 
incorporated into the Agreement, as discriminatory and-a weapen to undermine 
their political aspirations.?° 


Before the Federation Agreement came into effect, Governor Gent 
announced the formation of.a Working Commitee consisting of twelve members 
(six Government members, four Malay rulers and two representatives of the 
UMNO) in order to try to reach an agreement on “tentative proposals with a 
view to recommendations being submitted to His Majesty’s Government which 
will be acceptable to all concerned ın Malaya"?! When Gent’s decision for 
the formation of the Committee, which excluded non-Malay representation, 
was announced in the summer of 1946, a storm of non-Malay protest followed. 
Since their demands for equal status with the Malays was ignored in the 
Committee, the Malayan Communist party (MCP) and a number of organiz- 
ations’? opposing the Federation Agreement (which came into force as a result 
of the recommendations proposed by the Working Committee), met together 
and formed the Pan-Malayan Council of Jomt Action on December 22, 1946, 
This later came to be known as the All-Malayan Council of Joint Action 
(AMCIA). 


To solve the country's constitutional crisis the AMCTA, led by Tan Cheng 
Lock, announced a six-pomt proposal. This demanded the creation of a 
United Malaya inclusive of Singapore, responsible self-government based on 
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universal suffrage, equal citizenship rights for all legal Malayan residents, and 
demanded that the British. should consult the AMCJA concerning the future 
constitutional arrangement of Malaya?. 


The AMCJA's constitutional proposals were totally rejected both by the 
British and the UMNO leadership whose fundamental concern was the creation 
of Malay political and. cultural supremacy to the exclusion of the non-Malays. 
Moreover, the Malay masses “‘were more attracted by the traditional (Malay) 
nationlism of the UMNO, and preferred to support a party which had identified 
itself with Malay interests alone".2* However, to give the anti-Federation 
movement a multi-racial complexion the Malay Nationalist Party and other 
radical Malay groups including the Angkatan Peimuda lusaf (Progressive Youth 
Corps) and the the Angkatan Wanita Sedara (Awakened Women’s Forces)? 
withdrew from the AMCJA and formed a Malay Council of Jomt Action called 
the Pusat Tenga Raayat (PUTERA) or People’s United Front. Thereafter 
the AMCJA and PUTERA formed an alliance and continued their struggle 
against the pro-Malay Federation of Malaya until June 1984 when the Emergency 
was declared. 


The Emergency 


The above paiagraphs outline the British authority's introduction of the 
Federation Agreement without consideration of the non-Malay viewpoints. The 
resultant alienation of the Non-Malay communities from the colonial adminis- 
tration started almost 5 months after the implementation of the Constitution 
of the Federation of Malaya. The seeds of conflict between the Malay and 
non-Malay communities were quietly but firmly sown by none other than the 
‘protectors’ of the Malay interests, the British authorities, who first nullified the 
Malayan Union scheme and finally umposed the Federation Agreement on 
February 1, 1948. 

From the viewpoint of Malay/non-Malay integration, the most crucial 
development during the first decade of the Federation Agreement was the rise 
of communist movements ın Malaya. Although the circumstances leading to 
the communist revolt against the British colonial authority in open warfare 
in June 1948 are still laigely obscure,2® there seems little reason to doubt that 
the authorities’ sudden reversal of the Union policy and its replacement by the 
Federation Agreement helped to create the immediate conditions for the commu- 
nist revolt and made it difficult to quell. During the Japanese occupation the 
British lent nominal support to the communist guerrilla forces, commonly known 
as the Malay People’s Anti-Japanese Army (MPAJA) in order to liberate Malaya 
from the clutches of the invaders. But once Japan's defeat became mevitable, 
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the British Military Administration immediately rounded up the leaders of the 
MPAJA, outlawed the party and treated the guerrilla forces as 1f they had been 
the enemy.?? 


These oppressive political measures aroused widespread resentment amon- 
gst the left-wing and communist organizations in Malaya, adding fuel to the 
fire. For whatever the reason, the *armed struggle" between the Malayan Commu- 
nist party (MCP) and the governing authority took formal shape in June 1948. 
In fact, “the rebellion ın Malaya in June was only an accentuation of the 
violence and lawlessness that was already sporadic’’.2® From tbe 1920s onwards, 
the Malayan Communist Party (MCP) received guidance for its activity from 
the Chinese Kuomintang Party and the Russian Communist Party, and there- 
after initiated action mainly through the labour movement.?? Jn February 1948, 
when the Communist Youth Conference was held m Calcutta (India), the MCP 
received advice as to how to weaken and later eliminate British and European 
colonial rule from the Archipelago. With this end m view it adopted the 
following strategy . 


) todisrupt the Malayan economy by attacks on plantations and mines, 
u) to establish “liberated areas" under their control; and 


n) to lead a popular revolt in the form of a "Liberation. army" which 


would link the Itberated areas and complete the conquest of the rest 
of Malaya.*° 


In their campaign against the colonial and western plantation owners, 
communist-led trade unions first began to dislocate the economy of the west 
coast states of Malaya from April 1948. This was achieved by organizing a 
series of strikes in those areas, The murder of three European rubber plantation 
managers at Sungei Siput in Perak in June 1948 was one of the first major 
attacks on the authorities. 


Following further incidents of violence, the British. took stern and repre- 
ssive measures against the workers, trade unionists, left-wing and communist 
organizations and their sympathizers. These measures were accompanied by 
large-scale arrests. Asaresult, the communists and other activists had to flee 
into the jungle in mid-June There they organized a resistance force called the 
Malayan races Liberation Army. At this stage, the colonial authorities declared 
a state of Emergency covering the entire Federation on June 18, and extended 
it to Singapore on June 24, 1948?! “Communist terrorists”? in 1948 numbered 
4,C00 to 5,000 rising to about 8,000 1n the early 1950s. The government deployed 
40,000 regular soldiers assisted by aircraft, artillery and naval vessels, 70,000 
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police and a quarter of a million village “Home Guards". In addition, adminis- 
irative and technical services were kept on alert to support the government 
“security forces".53 The state of “Emergency” which lasted until 1960 when 
the communist terrorists" were defeated, resulted in the loss of 11,043 lives, 


and the operation cost the Government of the Federation an estimated MS 1.7 
billion.?4 


However, without going into the details of the communist insuigency and 
the British measures to counter it,35 a brief examination of the unpact of the 
decade-long continued emergency on the racial integration in Malay follows. 


The Effect of the Emergency 


Malay's decade-long state of Emergency had lingering effects on racial 
harmony, and a great impact particularly on the Malays’ political behaviour and 
attitudes towards the non-Malays. There existed the contmumg belief and 
tendency on the part of the Malays and their government to equate the Chinese 
with the communists, whose ultimate aim (according to the government) was to 
liberate Malaya from the colonial yoke and establish their authority. This 
belief was remforced by the fact that the Malayan guerrillas were not only 
communist led and trained, but were almost entirely composed of Chinese.*® 


The counter-insurgency measures employed by the British and Malay 
mulitary forces also tended to mtensify racial antagonism. From the outset of the 
communist revolt, the British colomal policy reflected the stance that a Chinese 
was by nature either a communist or a sympathiser of the communist cause, 
while the Malays were trusted as British allies.39’ This preconceived attitude 
further estranged the Chinese from the political and social oider of the 
Peninsula. For example, in 1951 when the government called all the young 
men of all communities to undertake military training under a national service 
scheme, thousands of unenthusiastic Chmese deserted to Singapore, to Hong 
Kong, and some even to China by the end of the year.?9 Thus, the British 


colonial policy contributed to some extent to the continuing attitude of separation 
between the Malays and the non-Malays. 


Bugegs’ resettlement operation? which was undertaken 1n 1950-51 displaced 
about 573,000 people from their rural farming lands, which created far-reaching 
political repercussions on Malaya's multi-racial society. ? 


Since the Chinese were the main sources of support and supply for the 
guerrillas, they obviously formed the primary target of the Briggs plan. Among 
the total population involved im the resettlement programme, 86 per cent were 
Chinese, who were forced to burn their huts and to desert their farms m order 
to isolate the guerrillas and to cut off their support and supply lines in the 
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rural areas. Moreover, the resettlement programme administrators bemg non- 
Chinese caused general dissatisfaction and bitterness among the displaced 
people.4! The resettlement policy also caused a further problem for Malays. 
Since almost all New Villages were Chinese populated and located along pre- 
existing highways and railroads, the Chinese were easily exposed to modern 
ideas and practices through their increased contact with “World culture,’* 
ie. mass media, schools, movies, social clubs, western culture, government 
personnel, potitical leaders and various communication agents. The Briggs 
plan not only mobilized and de-traditionalized the Chinese, but also produced 
a modernizing impact on their economic and political outlook. The kampong 
Malays however remamed traditional, their backward status hardly being 
improved despite the development programmes undertaken in the rural areas. 
Thus, the unequal pace of modernization between the Malays and the Chinese 
magnified the imbalance between the rural Malays and the urban Chinese 
This was largely responsible for the communal tension, mutual exclusiveness 
and suspicion prevalent m Malaya. Moreover, very few new villages were 
multi-racial, The vast majority were almost entirely Chimese. As a result, 
the normal flow of integration between the Malays and the non-Malays through 
mutual understanding and social communication was frustrated. The Emergency 
intensified Malay suspicion and distrust of non-Malays to such an extent that 
it was difficult for the Chinese to ventilate their legitimate grievances through 
the proper channels, as they were already identified with the communists. 


Furthermore, the outbreak of the guerrilla revolt m Malaya convinced 
the British that only the Malays could be trusted with arms. 


During the first years of the Emergency, the various Federal Government 
decision-making bodies were manned by the British and the UMNO leaders, 
whereas the non-Malays, particularly the Chinese, were totally bereft of re- 
presentation in the crucial stages of the country’s development. 


Conclusion 


It became apparent that the Emergency enabled the Malays to assume a 
position of political and military supremacy to the exclusion of the non-Malays. 
The long-term effect may have been one of the causes of the disadvantaged 
non-Malay communities resorting to violence to establish their legitimate political 
rights. The political and racial crises of 1969 were broadly caused by the 
Emergency and Malay supremacy.44 Although the Emergency ended more than 
two decades ago it left a lasting impact on the political orientation of 
Malaysia’s multi-racial population. 
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THE UNITED STATES, SAUDI ARABIA AND THE PALESTINE 
QUESTION, 1942-1953 


SYED ANWAR HUSAIN'* 


This paper seeks to analyse the constraints that shaped the Palestine policy 
of the United States between 1942 and 1953. At'the same time, one of the 
major aims of this paper ıs to highlight the stance of Saudi Arabia vis-a-vis the 
Palestine question during the life-time of King Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud. The 
two terminal dates spannmg the selected time-frame are rationalized by two 
explanations. The starting-date coincided with the first official endorse- 
ment of the Palestine issue by the United States, and the end-date with 
the death of Ibn Saud. The approach taken in this analysis 1s that, national 
Interest, more than any other considerations, influence the foreign policy 
postures of states. Of course, the analysis of the United States policy in this 
specific case would show that the constraint of national interest was either 
compromised or redefined in the context of existing circumstances. Attention 
needs also to be drawn at the outset to the fact that the United States-Saudia 
interaction on the Palestine issue mvolved an asymmetric relationship between 
two oddly compared nations ım terms of resources and power. 


1. Evolution of United States - Saudi Arabia Relationship Up to World War II: A 
Brief Overview: 


To set a perspective for the discussion a brief overview of Unites States- 
Saudi Arabia relationship ıs attempted ın this section. Throughout the 19th 
century the American missionaries provided the only link between the two coun- 
tries. But the forces of industrialization did not also take long to appear. The 
American interests for new markets, new outlets for surplus capital and sources 
for raw materials would soon provide the new imperatives. But despite a grow- 
ing commericial involvement the official U S. policy up to World War I was one 
of non-intervention. But the Chester Concession and despatch of two delegates 
tothe Algeciras Conference ( 1906 ) amounted to a brief deviation from this 
tradition of non-intervention. The Chester Concession indicated that when 
necessary the US. government would prefer economic interests to missionary 
interests; and participation at the Algeciras Conference demonstrated a willin- 
gness to take part m an international conference whenever it would appear 
that such action would be in the national interest. But this was not to be 
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construed as a complete departure from the policy of non-intervention as far 
as the region of the Middle East was concerned. On the contrary, non-interve- 
ntion still remamed the foundation of official policy.! 


During World War I, the forces of nationalism and imperialism created 
circumstances that drew the United States away from non-involvement to assume 
a role in Middle Eastern affairs. But this was agam, a temporary departure, 
for the American people and Congress determined that the United States would 
not become involved in the political affairs of not only the Middle East but 
of the world at large. 


During the inter-war period American economic and cultural interests in 
the Middle East expanded. This was also the period when there were increasing 
signs of an immurcat diplomatic intercourse between Saudi Arabia and the 
United States and it is to be emphasised that this diplomatic 1ntercourse was 
largely due to the needs of American oil interests. In 1933, the United 
States and Saudi Arabia signed an agreement for diplomatic and commercial 
relations. Inthe same year the Standard Oil Company of California obtained 
a concession to develop Saudi Arabian oil, and the Company thus established 
as a result of these negotiations was called California-Arabia Standard Oil 
(CASOC). In 1944, CASOC was transformed into Arabian-American Oil 
Company (ARAMCO).? 


World War II marked a watershed in United States-Saudi Arabian rela- 
tions. Considerations of national mterest surpassed the importance of cultural 
interests, and national security demanded an effective diplomatic policy to sustain 
the mihtaiy effort. Protection of the sources of oil called for a vigorous 
diplomacy to offset those forces that might deny the Allies access to Middle 
Eastern Oil-fields. Such considerations led to United States financial assistance 
to Saudi Arabia by extending the operation of the Lend-Lease Act to tide 
over the financial crises caused by low oil production and a decline m the 
number of pilgrims visiting the holy city of Makkah durmg the war years. 
The conclusion of World War II witnessed the Buitish withdrawal from the 
Middle East and the US assumption of the role of policing this strategic region 
and contaming the expansion of the historical Russian push towards the 
Mediterranean. But a slow evolution of American Middle Eastern policy was 
complicated by the growth of Zionist activities in the United States. Aside 
fiom disagreements over American support of the Zionists, Saudi-United States 
relations have always remaimed friendly. Maintaining no diplomatic relations 
with any socialist state and opposing communist influence in the Middle Bast 
Saudi Arabia has historically turned to the United States for assistance in 
modernising its defence forces and developing its resources, With this brief 
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background of the evolution of Saudi-United States relationship the discussion 
now proceeds on to analysing the various stages through which the controversial 


United States policy towards the Palestine question evolved during the years 
under review. 


II. Evolution of the Palestine Policy of the United States, 1942-1953: 


Without any premeditated priorities and clearly thoughtout imperatives 
the United States stumbled into the Palestine question and has siace remained. 
bogged down in a muddle. American involvement with the Palestine ques- 
tion dates back to the Balfour Declaration (1917). Asa reminder to Britain 
to fulfill its obligations under the Declaration a Congressional resolution was 
unanimously adopted on 30 June 1922. This declared “that the United States 
of America favors the establishment ın Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people."? American sympathy toward the establishment of a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine was further manifested by a joint resolution of Congress 
signed by the President on 21 September 1922.4 But these were mere ebulli- 
tions caused by moral considerations. The 1939 British White Paper restricting 
Jewish 1mmigration into Palestme again stirred the American government. 
President Roosevelt recorded his reaction in a memorandum he dashed off to 
the Secretary of State the same day the White Paper was issued, “My snap jud- 
gement 1s that ... during the next five years the 75,000.additional Jews should 
be allowed to go to Palestine and settle; and at the end of the five years the 
whole problem could be surveyed ..."5 On 11 May 1942, the American Zionist 
Organization, meeting in New York, adopted the so-called Biltmore Programme. 
In this they called for the establishment of a Jewish state which would embrace 
the whole of Palestine.© Yielding to Zionist pressures many state legislatures 
passed pro-Zionist resolutions.’ In February 1944, a pro-Zionist resolution 
was introduced before both houses of Congress.? 


It can thus be seen that World war II provided the political context 
in which the American policy towards Palestine developed. The overriding 
determinant in the initial policy postures was the danger posed by the 
Axis ambitions to the oil interest. In the latter part of the War, as growing 
friction with the Soviet Union and oil and commercial prospects led the 
Roosevelt administration to develop long range political, strategic and 
economic objectives, purely military factors ceased to underlie the importance 
Washington assigned the region. Yet Roosevelt refrained from an overt 
support to the Zionists, a stance determined by the transient requirements 
of the Allied War effort At the same time, he resorted to “dilatory and 
expedient measures in order to forestall a long-term definition of U. S. 
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objectives" In other words, confronted by a dilemma created by domestic 
and foreign considerations Roosevelt - consciously or otherwise - appears to 
have searched for a means to defer a definitive decision or to modify 
the problem itself. For example, he thought of rearranging the Palestine 
equation by resettling European Jewish refugees in South America, Africa 
or Alaska, or perhaps by removing the Palestinian Arabs. Shortly before 
his death, he privately commented that perhaps “some new formula" must 
be found.? But in many ways, as Evan M. Wilson, a State Department 
official who served the Roosevelt admunistration, records, the President’s 
handling of the Palestine question ‘‘remains an enigma".!! One thing is, 
however, clear : Roosevelt, with his political acumen and uncanny ability 
to manouevre was able to follow a policy, a lack of ıt, which did not fully 
commit the United States to either side 1n tbe dispute. 


Truman was a different man ; and his policy towards Palestine was 
also different. He lacked his predecessor's image and imaginative powers. 
But he was capable enough to perceive the Palestine question in its most 
elemental form : the dilemma of having to choose between the contradic- 
tory requirements of domestic and international politics, of meeting the 
immediate needs of the Democratic Party or pursuing long-range foreign 
policy objectives of the United States. Truman’s position was in many 
respects more difficult than Roosevelt's. On the domestic front, the Wai's 
end and revealations of the scope of Hitler’s anti-Semitic policy fuelled 
pro-Zionist sentiment. The plight of tens of thousands of displaced Jews 
in Europe lent new logic to the demands for a new Jewish state. Moreover, 
Truman was left with the legacy of Roosevelt’s vague public pro-Zionist 
utterances. On the other hand, Truman also faced the intensifying thrust 
of the same imternational factors that had caused Roosevelt to avoid any 
definite commitment on Palestine. Soviet-American rivalry was rapidly 
crystallizing, and the importance of the Middle East to U.S. security was 
increasingly evident. Zionists, Arabs and the British saw Washington as a 
key, if not determining, player in the approaching final act of the Palestine 
drama. Nonetheless, Truman's approach rapidly developed into a series of 
steps that tried to avoid any US position on the question of political dis- 
position of Palestine.  Insisting that 100,000 of the Jews be permitted 
into Palestine prior to the conclusion of any political arrangement Truman 
administration. claimed to follow a humanitarian and political course. 


When Britain turned the issue over to the United Nations without recom- 
mendations in early 1947, it was obvious that the United States would soon 
have to address the basic Political questions at stake in palestine. There ensued 
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severel months of reticence m Washington. The period ended with the 
struggle over the General Assembly’s partition resolution, an event which 
made clear to U.S. government's continuing failure to define its policy in 
clear terms. The months preceding Israel's establishment in May 1948 
underscored with particular vehemence what Nadav Safran describes as ''an 
undignified spectacle of US inconsistency". "Truman announced de facto 
recognition of Israel siateen minutes after Ben Gurion’s proclamation of 
the establishment of the state of Israel. This act of recognition climaxed 
what an Arab analyst terms ‘‘a crisis of confidence between the Arabs and 
the United States.’’!4 


On balance, 1t can be said that the Palestine policy of both Roosevelt and 
Truman was of tentative character and guided mostly by twists and turns in the 
circumstances. Both Presidents wanted to avoid what Dan Tschirgi terms ‘ʻa 
virtually Solomon like choice.”!5 Each man, 1n his own way, consciously opted 
for limited decisions that might at least reduce the possibility of irrevocable 
commitment should his action prove misguided. Fuinally, however, under the 
spur of exacerbated foreign and domestic pressures American policy tilted wildly 
to the Zionists, bowing to the exigencies of the moment. 


This policy had certain characteristic features. Firstly, this was absolutely 
a personalized diplomacy based entirely on personal predilictions of these two 
Presidents Both of them, each in his own way, were moved by the phght of the 
persecuted Jews The intensity of personal shock was so much that when a 
pragmatic approach demanded cautious and balanced actions their moral ebullt- 
tions for the Jews became pronounced and expressions of sympathy for the 
Arabs discreet While pro-Zionist pledges were well-publicized, promises to 
Arab leaders were guardedly made through diplomatic channels. And the fate 
of the Jewish victims was a matter of ‘‘deep personal concern" to Truman.'® 
Secondly, this policy emerged in the White House and not in the State Depart- 
ment. Even as late as 1945 the Near Eastern Division of the State Department 
cautioned the White House that the US policy might create “‘serious trouble" in 
Palestine. The three pro-Ziouist advisers who influenced Truman in formulat- 
ing the Palestme policy were David K Niles, Samuel J. Rosenman and Clark 
M. Clifford. The State Department was to be the body which had the respon- 
sibility for advising the President. But as Wilson writes ** tbe State Department 
did not know what the White House was doing."!9 The President's advisers 
appeared to have greater concern for the domestic political implications of 
foreign policy decisions than with national interests, strategic questions or, for 
that matter, tlie well-being of the Jews or Arabs m Palestine. Consequently, 
they discounted those in the Near Eastern Division whose primary interest 
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focussed on issues affecting US relations with the Arab world. Domestic politi- 
cal considerations were the least of the Division's concerns, which accounts for 
their lack of influence in the Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 


HI. Factors Shaping United States Policy 


Cordrell Hull characterized the Palestine question as ‘“‘delicate’’ and the 
one that posed a dilemma for the policy-makers ? How was that dilemma 
solved ? Or what were the factors that impinged on the considerations of those 
whoin their own ways, solved the dilemma ? To be more specific, was the 
Palestine policy of Roosevelt and Truman influenced by Zionist pressures or 
national mterest ? A rich crop of polemical literature has emerged explaining 
the determinants forthis policy Some see ıt 1n terms of the Ztonist pressures 
and other domestic political constraints. Others attribute it to strategic 
perceptions of the United States. A brief analysis of the various types of 
argument 1s in order here to arrive at a conclusion 


Most American historians would not like to attach any significance to 
Ziomst lobbying and vote? They poit out that, although ethnically well- 
organized American Jewery, even today, comprises less than 3 percent of the 
total American poputation. ‘ Thus", writes Edward Bernard Glick, “the notion 
that ıt (American Jewery) can all by itself force the United States government 
to adopt Middle East positions that the government does not really want to 
take 1s ludicrous,"?! Such a generalisation may have some relevance when the 
Palestine policy 1s considered in a broad context from its inception down to 
the present day, but not to the specific aspect of this policy during ths crucial 
years between 1942 and 1948. In 1944 Roosevelt secured 9] per cent of the 
votes of the American Jewish Community, he had in three earlier elections 
got about 90 per cent. As the Zionist leader Nahum Goldmann noted, 1944 was 
an election year and “members of Congress and other politicians were ready to 
promise the Jews almost anything with the hope of getting votes.?2 


Israel was intimately involved in American domestic politics ever since 
Truman decided to work for its creation afer World War II. His decision ran 
counter to the advice of the US diplomats who served in the Middle East. Faced 
with their warning that official support for Islael would jeopardise American rela- 
tions with the Arabs and damage wider American interests 1n the Middle East, 
Truman reportedly replied, “I am sorry, gentlemen, but I have to answer to hun- 
dreds of thousands who are anxious for the success of Zionism; I do not have 
hundreds of thousands of Arabs among my constituents’. Perhaps it 
would be well to agree with foreign policy analyst James E. Griffiths who 
wrote in 1969,“ .. the votes and financial resources of the American Jewish 
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Community exercise influence on ıt (the pro-Israel policy) 1n favour of Israel 
for which there 1s no Arab equivalent”.®? 


Edward Bernard Glick's conclusion cited above has two sides that require 
attention, First, the Jews failed to influence the US government Second, even 
if they failed the US government itself followed a policy that answered the 
needs aud aspirations of them. Even forhypothetical reasons we accept the 
first view (although this discussion has already posited the view contrary to this) 
the question arises. 1f that be so, what was 1t that pushed the US government to 
such a policy posture ? Was it oi ? Or something else ? 


Pressure by US oil interests with stakes in the Middle Hast was alleged by 
the Zionists to have been the cause for mutial ambivalence of the Roosevelt 
administration towards the Palestme question. Very little imagination. and 
facts were necessary to surmise that these oil companies would be opposed 
to the creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. But curiously enough the 
US government archives contain no evidence whatsoever of the oil company 
pressure. Evan Wilson writes, **.. I recall no instances where the representa- 
tives of ARAMCO or any other oil company came into the Department 
and urged that our government follow a particular line regarding Palestine 
nor could I find any letters to that effect ın the files. Those of my colleagues 
whom [ have consulted on this point, notably Loy Henderson, Gordon 
Merriam, and Fraser Wilkins, likewise can recall no pressure on the part 
of tne oil companies". How do we explain this inactivity of the oil 
companies in the face of an imminent thrat to their commercial stakes ? 
Evan Wilson provides a clue, “It is of course possible that the oil compa- 
nies made oral representations at a higher level, but if they did so we 
were not aware of it.”24 Again, no frenzied lobbying by the oil compa- 
nies was necessary as the reaction of Saudi Arabia never gave them any 
cause for alarm. For example, although urged by the Arab League to use 
his oil as a lever against the United States, Ibn Saud always refused. In 1946, 
in an interview with C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times Ibn Saud 
categorically told that he would never withdraw the ARAMCO concession 
because of the Palestine question ? The overriding concern of Ibn Saud was 
that in case of abrogation of oil concession Saudi Arabian economy would 
suffer ; and which he could not afford In other words, overall circumstances 
were such as not to create any realthreat to the o11 companies and whatever 
representations were there by them these were certainly not consistent and 
sustained: 


The geo-political perception of America's new role 1n the Middle East 
provided ancther determinant for the pro-Zionist policy: Apparently, the policy 
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of Truman was a departure from the traditional policy of non-mtervention 
and the principle of self-determination. At the same, it looked like sacrificing 
national interest, because the oil companies dealt with the Arabs to whom 
Israel was an anathema. But, as the Truman admunistration understood, 
national mterest was not sacrificed, rather it was served 1n a broader context. 
When the Palestine question was creating a public furor all over the world 
in 1948, that year saw the Cold War in Europe take a turn for the worse. 
The Russian occupation of Czechoslovakia looked like a fait accompli ; 
and they also blockaded Berlin. These alaiming events demonstrated to the 
United States the need for a better system of defense and implementation 
of the Marshall Plan to contain a communist advance in Europe. Such a 
perspective also forced the need for a stability in the home front as well 
as m the Middle East ; and the result was an overt support to the creation of 
Israel. From the very beginning the new state of Israel figured ın the perception 
of American strategists as a bulwork agamst any communist expansion. 


Truman is reported to have been rightly convinced that his support 
for Israel reflected American public opinion. Why and how ? The answer is 
to be found in a composite of geographical, historical, religious, cultural, psy- 
chological and political links between the Americans and Jews. It 1s on 
record that some of the first settlers wanted to call the Plymouth Colony 
in Massachusetts New Jerusalem, Because they compared their plight with the 
ancient Israelites m the Egypt of the Pharaohs. Even during and after the 
American Revolution there were some who suggested forms of polity simular to 
their perceptions of that of ancient Israel. In the 19th century personalities 
with such ideas included President John Adams, the Mormon leader Brigham 
Young, the Quaker Warder Cresson, Congressman Samuel Cox, and William 
E. Blackstone. In 1891 Blackstone sent to President Benjamin Harrison a 
memorial entitled “‘Palesitine for the Jews". If the great powers, he argued, 
could inthe Treaty of Berlin (1878) give Bulgaria to the Bulgarians and Serbia 
to the Serbians “Does not Palestine as rightfully belong to the Jews"? 


In the 20th century pro-Zionist sentiments have been expressed by every 
President from Woodrow Wilson to Ronald Regan. Even a good number of 
intellectuals did also envisage the prospect of a Jewish state. As early as 1918 
Adolph A. Berle, a former Professor, of Applied Christianity at Tufts, published 
a book called The World Significance of a Jewish State. In 1944, writer Walter 
Clay Lowdermilk published his best-selling book, Palestine: Land of Promise. In 
1967, President Lyndon Johnson echoed this wide spectrum of public opinion 
when, in reply to Alexi Kosygin's question as to why America supported Israel, 
he said, "Because we think it’s right';? 
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Thus the Palestine policy of the United States, in the 1940s was not simply 
the result of domestic politics or Zionist propaganda only, but also of a com- 
plexity of contending influences, and the personal styles and proclivities of 
Roosevelt and Truman, with policy often at the mercy of events and global 
considerations always more important than the pros and cons of the Palestine 
imbroglio. 


IV. Saudi Arabia’s Reaction to United States Palestine Policy : 


Ibn Saud's reaction to the Palestine policy ofthe United States was 
conditioned by his personal proclivities and his own perception of Saudi Arabia’s 
nationalinterest. He was always opposed to the settlement of Jews 1n what 
he regarded as an absolutely Arab land. But in the final analysis, the fate of 
Palestine concerned him more as “a matter of abstract justice than of practical 
politics”.?® Like a typical Bedouin he was, however, not ready to dissipate his 
energies on projects beyond his frontier. Of course, problems on his frontiers 
and inside them taxed nearly all of his energy and time. Nevertheless, a close 
perusal of the evolution of US policy and reactions of Ibn Saud to it at diffe- 
rent stages show that he was never short of energy and willingness to uphold the 
Arab cause. 


As the Zionist activity began to grow in volume and intensity after the 
Biltmore Conference (1942) the Arab world was alarmed. US minister in 
Cairo, Alexander Kirk, who was also accredited to Saudi Arabia reported in 
April 1942, after a visit to that country that king Abdul AzizIbn Saud had 
asked him to convey to President Roosevelt his deep concern with respect to 
Palestine and the effect that Zionist activities were having on U.S.-Arab 
relations.? Later ın that year, Emir Faisal, Ibn Saud's son and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, informed the US government through its resident in Saudi 
Arabia that ıt was only “elementary justice that the Arabs should not be called 
upon to suffer further at the hands of the Jews’’.*° 


In the Spring of 1943 a worried King Ibn Saud dashed off a letter to 
President Roosevelt expressing his grave concern and the concern of all Arabs 
about Zionist aspirations in Palestine. Roosevelt's reply ( 26 May 1943 ) con- 
tained the first expression of the so-called ‘‘full consultation" formula. The 
letter went on, “It 1s the view of the government of the United States that no 
decision altering the basic situation of Palestine should be reached without full 
consultation with both Arabs and Jews"? The letter and the formula of “‘full 
consultation" marked the beginning of a formal US policy towards Palestine. 
At least upto the end of the term of Roosevelt, this formula remained the basis 
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of US policy. But it was a vague promise and ambiguous formula. It was 
criticised by both the Arabs and Jews.?? 


Apprehending Ibn Saud’s staunch opposition the US government decided 
in the same year to send Weizman to Saudi Arabia. The idea was that, in 
réturn for a payment of twenty million pounds Ibn Saud might be persuaded to 
let the Jews have Palestme. The plan was, however, a brain-child of British 
Arabist H. St. John Philby, a confident of Ibn Saud's?. The plan fell througn 
as Ibn Saud refused to see Weizman or to have anything to do with the scheme. 


It was agamst that background that the February 1945 meeting of 
Roosevelt and Ibn Saud took place. It was Roosevelt who had proposed the 
meeting. His apparent reasons for it was either to try to win Ibn Saud’s 
approval of the scttlement in Palestine of Jewish refugees or failing that, at 
least to make’a friendly impression for the sake of American oi]. industry. But 
the meeting was destined to be a failure as far as the first aim was concerned 
Before leaving Washington for Yalta Roosevelt had been briefed on the Pales- 
tine problem by James M. Landis, the outgoing Director of the American Mission 
in the Middle East. Landis warned that Ibn Saud felt so strongly on the Palestine 
issue that he did not think the President should bring it up with him— and added 
that, m his opinion establishment of a Jewish state would be contrary to the 
Atlantic Charter?^ But Roosevelt, ashe explained to his wife on the eve of 
departure for Yalta, wanted to “see some of the Arabs and try to find a peaceful 
solution for the Palestine situation", Of course, Roosevelt’s ‘peaceful solution’ 
meant cajoling the Arabs into agreemg to Jewish immigration inta Palestine. 


The meeting took place at the Great Bitter Lake, midway down the Suez 
Canal on board the American cruiser Quincy.’ Except for making an impres- 
sion of friendliness on Ibn Saud Roosevelt was convinced that result of the ' 
meeting was indeed “‘bittei’’, Each time the President raised the Palestine 
question he was greeted with a stone wall of opposition from the Desert Kung. 
On being asked how he would propose the rehabilitation of the persecuted Jews 
Ibn Saud, with Bedouin directness replied that they should be given the choicest 
parts of Germany. Because amends for a crime should be made by the criminal 
(Germany), not by the innocent bystanders (Arabs). The only redeeming side 
of this otherwise tutile meeting was Roosevelt’s pledge, confirmed m a letter 
dated 5 April 1945. Roosevelt assured Ibn Saud . 


I would take no action in my capacity as Chief of the Executive Branch of 
this Government, which might prove hostile to the Arab people. It gives 
me pleasure to renew to your Majesty the assurances you have previously 
received regarding the attitude of my government and your own, as Chief 
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Executive, with regard to the question of Palestine and to inform you that 
the policy of this government in this respect is unchanged .37 


The letter was thus merely a 1eiteration. of the vague “full consultation” 
formula. Again, while assurmg Ibn Saud a fair treatment of the question, 
Roosevelt, m the back of his mind, was attaching higher priority to the 


rehabilitation of the Jews. Bartley O. Crum characterized this policy as having 
been based on *'duplicity'*.35 


It ıs most probable that Ibn Saud himself was aware of this duplicity. 
This was the reason why shoitly after the meeting of the Great Bitter Lake 
was over he approached the leaders of other Arab states, suggesting that they 
send the President a collective protest with respect of Zionist mtentions toward 
Palestine. This led to the President's receiving seven such letters from Ibn 
Saud, the Regent of Iraq ( Emir Abdul Ilah ), the Emir Abdullah of Trans - 
Jordan, President Shukiy Kuwwaily of Syria, the Imam Yahya (King of Yemen) 
the Prime Minister of Lebanon ( Abdul Hamid Karame ); and the Prime 
Minister of Egypt (Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashy). 


These efforts of Ibn Saud and other Arab leaders bore no fruit, as witbin 
two months of the meeting Roosevelt died. And within a year Truman tilted 
the policy decidedly in favour of the Zionists apparently “to answer to hundre- 
ds of thousands of people who are anxious for the success of Zionism.” 


V. Factors Shaping Arabia's Reaction: 

Despite disillusionment and shocking failure to preserve the Arab cause 
Ibn Saud’s relationship with the United States never plumetted to the extent 
of a total break-off. And despite suggestions from various quarters for using 
the oil leverage (as mentioned above) Ibn Saud calculativeley refrained from 
doing so. An analysis of such a policy posture of Ibu Saud leads us to the 
determinants that influenced him. Firstly, the overriding determinant was 
national interest. A policy aiming at promoting Saudi national interest deman- 
ded caution and no tampering with American oil. concessions despite US hosti- 
lity to the A1ab cause. Without exogenous technology Saudi Arabia could not 
have made any use of 1ts oil resource — the only one which was sustaining the 
economy of a proverbially poor people. Secondly, Palestine was a moal 
concern and for that matter, a distant one not duireclty related to national 


interest. Under the circumstances therefore Ibn Saud did not really have any 
other alternative. 


Conclusion 


Apparently, Roosevelt seems to have approached the Palestine question 
from a moralist perspective. But this moralism had contradictions. While 
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pledging support for Jewish resettlement ın Palestine he was abnegating the 
principle of self-determination for the Arabs. Truman, on the other hand, 
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was a pragmatist ; and resolved the issue 1n the context of domestic imperatives 


and global constraints. Ibn Saud also had a moralist approach throughout ; 
but underneath it he was cautiously holding on to the national interest of his 


kingdom. In a clash between moral obligation to the Arab cause at large and 


national interest of a sustained flow of oil revenue he seemed ready to sacrifice 


the former. 


For both the United States and Saudi Arabia the Palestine imbioglio 


i presented a dilemma between moral imperatives and national mterest. 


The 


United States sorted out the dilemma by redefining national interest or by adap 
ting it to the changed circumstances. Saudi Arabia, on the other hand, had to 
solve it by attaching higher priority to national interest. For Ibn Saud there was 


no other better alternative ; and he made the most of his circumstances. 


The 


balance of opinion, however, would be that he spared no effort for promoting 
and protecting Arab cause ; and m doing so he played a leading role. That he 
failed was not because of his lack of sincere commitment to the Arab cause but 
because of his inabilty to get even with the world’s biggest power 1n terms of 


resources and eminence. 
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APPENDIX—1! 


President Roosevelt’s 
Letter to King Ibn Saud, 
April 5, 1945 


Great and Good  Fiiend- 

I have received the communication which Your Majesty sent me under 
date of March 10, 1945, m which you refer to the question of Palestine and 
to the continuing interest of the Arabs in current developments affecting that 
country. 


I am gratified that Your Majesty took this occasion to bring your views 
on this question to my attention and I have given the most careful atten: 
tion tothe statements which you make in your letter. I am also mindful of 
the memorable conversation which we had not so long ago and in the course 
of which I had an opportunity to obtain so vivid an impression of Your. 
Majesty’s sentiments on this question. 


Your Majesty will recall that on previous occasions I communicated to 
you the attitude of the American Government toward Palestine and made clear 
our desire that no decision be taken with respect to the basic situation 1n that 
country without fullconsultation with both Arabs and Jews. Your Majesty 
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will also doubtless 1ecall that during our recent conversation I assured you that 
I would take no action, in my capacity as Chief of the Executive Branch of 
this Government, which might prove hostile to the Arab people. 


It gives me pleasure to renew to Your Majesty the assurances which you 
have received regarding the attitude of my Government and my own, as Chief 
Executive, with regard to the question of Palestine and to inform you that the 
policy this Government in this respect 1s unchanged. 


I desire also at this time to send you my best wishes for Your Magesty's 
continued good health and for the welfare of your people. 


Your Good Friend 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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YOUTH IN BANGLADESH : SOCIO-CULTURAL ISSUES 
AFFECTING THEM 


AHMADULLAH MiA* 


Introduction 


Historically tbe youth ın Bangladesh have constituted a great force effecting 
progressive social and political changes. With their creativity, dynamism and 
urge for the achievement of better life goals, they still continue to form an 
enormous resource for national development. But one admits that aslong as 
this vast resource remains idle, there is a potential threat to the stability 
and continuing advancement of the society. Properly guided, mobilized and well 
integrated in development efforts, youth have demonstrated that they can make 
a positive power, but the ill-informed, unemployed, disenchanted, exploited and 
alienated youths, lacking a direction of their future life goals, have a tendency 
to be harmful to themselves and to the society at large. 


With an enormous increase in the size of youth population in the recent 
years, the development potentials as well as development problems facing 
Bangladesh aie well recognized by both government and non-government 
organizations. That the youth must participate in the process of development 
with the * needed organization and know-how'' has assumed the character of a 
national commitment while it has been viewed that the nation 1s virtually at 
war against the evils of poverty, hunger, illiteracy, diseases and deprivations of 
the mass population. Youth are stated to be “the most valiant and the largest 
group (that) must and does take the lead” in this war.! 


Identification of the Youth Population 


Who are this largest group, otherwise called the ‘young population’ ? 
Youth or the young population do not represent the same age groups 10 different 
countries, for understandable reasons rooted in varying biological constitution 
of the people and also in varying socio-economic and politico-legal structure of 
the countries. Even in a particular country, youth may be described in terms 
of varying age groups for varying purposes. The usual inclination, however, 
is to considei the adolescence and the early stage of adult life to be the ramifica- 
tions of youth, 


According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the term youth means ‘the 
time when one ıs young’ or ‘the early part of hfe’, ‘more specifically the period 
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from puberty till the attainment of full growth, between childhood and adult 
age’. Webstei’s Third New International Dictionary defines youth as the 
‘period between childhood and maturity’. It further states that youth, 
adolescence, puberty and pubescence are frequently used as interchangeable terms 
to refer to the period between childhood and maturity. The term youth, however, 
is the most exclusive of these terms and applies sometimes to the entire period 
from childhood to maturity. 


The United Nations defines youth as persons belonging to 12-25 age group. 
This definition encompasses late childhood, adolescence and young adulthood. 
In this age group included are those who are ın school ages as well as those who 
may have entered married life and also may have attained parenthood status? 


The Department of Social Welfare of the Government of the People's Repub- 
lic of Bangladesh, which has some specific programmes for the youth, defines 
youth to include persons between 16 and 25 years of age. In this country one 
acquires voting eligibility at 18 when one is recognized to be adult for political 
participation. Apart from these official standards, there are certain other 
social realities which are to be duly considered m determining the age groups 
to be covered by youth, particularly for the purpose of integrating them in 
developmental activities. 


The primary school age population is normally estimated by considering 
5-9 years age group? Drop-out rate during and following the primary stage 1s 
known to be very high. Moreover, a large proportion of children do not at 
all enrol in school. In the backdrop of poverty, agrarian employment structure 
and a high rate of non-participation at school, the majority of the children 
between 10 and 15 are found to be engaged in or seeking some work to contri- 
bute to family income. In reality, thus, a large section of young persons of 10-15 
age group enter the civilian labour force. This has serious consequences for 
their future career, physical and moral development and for the national 
economic growth potential. In recognition of this situation, national statistics 
showing labour force participation are calculated on the basis of persons who 
are 10 years and above.* 


Furthermore, m the rural poulation, which gives as much as 92 per cent 
of the total national population, children, particularly girls, are given in 
marriage when they are quite young, sometimes as young as 10-14. These 
young persons are made to carry out adult roles; or, at least, they are socialized 
into adult roles. They acquire parenthood at such young age and assume family 
responsibilities, 
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Given the situation as such, it may not be unwarranted (for programming 
purposes ) to define the youth population by lowermg the age limit to 10 
years, though it may mean lowering of the standard age accepted by the 
United Nations. For Bangladesh, a realisttic policy and programme for the youth 
would indeed be the one which takes care of the younger population at least 
foi some future years until the situation of school participation among children 
up to 12 years shows a marked improvement or the economic structure is 
changed so that the entry of young persons in the labour market turns out to be 
an exception 1ather than a rule. 


Critical Concerns of Study on Youth 


The youth in Bangladesh have assumed great importance for studies, on 
various grounds. First, the emergence of Bangladesh as an independent coun- 
try in 1971 owes much to the struggle and sacrifice of the youth population and 
this force needs to be deployed to strengthen the country politically and econo- 
mically. Secondly, the youth population by its size constitute a major resource 
to the country, the proper utilization of which shall make it a great capital and 
neglect of which would mean a liabilty and 1s likey to 1nvite unbearable disaster 
socially, economically and politically. Thirdly, the youth of today are a more 
informed group than ever and very sensitive too in the face of domestic and 
international situations; and thus their potentials are needed to be put ina 
balance and energized in a manner so that they can guide themselves and 
participate in constructive activities for establishing a good social order at the 
national level and benign relations at the international level. Fourthly, the 
immediate and most crucial needs of the youth, that 15, education and training, 
work opportunity, health, involvement in meaningful community activities, 
adoption of moral values for personal and social well being and living by enri- 
ching the cultural heritage for greater life satisfaction are to be given priority 
attention among the national efforts, so that the positive aspects of the youth 
power can be realized to the nation’s interest. 


These concerns hint at directions to which research efforts and planned 
social programmes are to be carried out 1n mutually supporting relations. And 
in all these syndromes meant for the youth and for the society as a whole the 
youth are to act as knowledgeable, capable and interested participants. The 
overall community relations or social dynamics and the bureaucratic dynamics 
of the formal government and non-government agencies need to be set in a vein 
so as to stimulate such participation. 


Numerous study areas in specific terms should emerge from the above 
mentioned concerns in order that appropriate data are available to guide com- 
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prehensive action plan for the youth. And the studies are to be a continuing 
activity to effect changes in the nature of policy and programme efforts to suit 
the changing needs. The present situation can be treated as a threshold stage 
for Bangladesh, like many other developing countries, where the special needs 
and 1mportance of youth vis-a-vis national development have just begun to gain 
ground. Tillnow hard data reflecting the various dimensions of the situation 
of youth and their integration in development are scarce. Nevertheless, some 
broad parameters of the situation. may be derived from the existing empirical 
data. These limited data may be supplemented by a careful analysis of the 
historical events m which the youth have been involved. Also, insights from 
common observation of the youth's problems, needs, aspirations and their 
current activities may be added by social researchers for action purposes. 


Some situations or problems in which the adolescents and youths are 
entangled or which are attributed to their immature and emotional character 
are very often termed as social evils. Concerned at these are many social 
groups, e g, parents, educators, law enforcing authorities, social planners and 
admmuistrators, Empirically grounded analysis of the relevant factors is nece- 
ssary to refine the existtug knowledge and perceptions regarding the youth 
who are confrontmg varied problems of physical, intellectual and moral 
development, economic deprivation, political exploitation, a shock of generation 
gap and a sense of alienation from the rest of the society. To that extent this 
article ıs a contribution to rebuilding the youth as a positive power and sustain- 
ing this power for a better society in the years ahead. 


Although there are many facets of the problems affecting youth and thus 


many issues relevant for discussion the present article 1s limited to social and 
cultural issues. 


Studies on Social and Cultural Factois 


Empirical studies conducted so far having particularly focused upon socio- 
cultural factors and their influence on the behaviour of youths in Bangladesh 
are rare. In the recent years a good deal of research literature has paid a 
considerable attention to some sociological issues like class and power 
structure, women’s status and role,” participation in education,’ and fertility 
behaviour, which tangentially refer to cultural elements These issues in b 10ader 
terms have gained importance in research works in view of their relation to 
development. But the cultural components, in particular, have not received 
sufficient treatment in such studies. In fact, these studies only occasionally 
make reference to the cultural factors. An exception 1s noted m explaining 
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women's low stutus, early marriage and high fertility behaviour, where the 
treatment of cultural factors seem to be relatively adequate. 


In overall consideration, the fact remains that through these studies we 
have not overcome the problem of a general paucity of research data giving 
reflections on specific social and cultural issues that affect the youth as a group 
in the cross-currents of various activities and processes marking a complex mix 
of both indigenous and foreign cultures. 


Broad Sources of Cultural Influences 


At a broad level of analyses, by making a review of the existing literature, 
the origin of Bangladeshi cultural influences can be traced to: the values and 
practices that people derived from the prescription of their religion (for most 
people Islam and for some others Hinduism and Budhism)!?; traditions rooted 
in the history (to some extent blended with religion); low level of technology 
applied to the economic sector, especially the agriculture; individual proprietor- 
ship of land; power relationships developed along the pattern of land ownership 
which determines access to other resources; and the closeness of the rural elites 
to the urban elites in their sharing of social, economic and political privileges. 


The more recent cultural influences, to which the youth are conspicuously 
exposed, may be traced to nationalist movemement, party politics, students’ 
activism in political and national reconstruction movements, market economy, 
urbanization, increasing familiarity with foreign cultures through education and 
traming process and mass media, and the gradual acceptance of the value that 
"modern man’ as against ‘traditional man’ is more desirable for the society to 
accelerate the pace of development. 


The process of economic development which is being. pursued under the 
government plans generates new trends and dynamics Some ‘“‘unintendended 
disfunctional consequences" of the planned development efforts have particular 
relation to youth. The conventional ‘economic growth oriented’ development 
has not taken account of the needs, potentials and aspirations of the youth 
population. The recent emphasis of development has shifted to what 1s called 
‘basic needs approach’ to development, the primary aim being to increase 
the participation and benefits ofthe poor. The exploitation of the poor m 
the process of the so-called development has enraged the youths who are the 


most sensitive group and can easily turn to be violent in the situation of 
deprivation. 


Furthermore, some sociologists tend to believe that 1n the development 
efforts, while working with the poor, the local culture of the pooris not 
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adequately appreciated by the change agents who find comfort at being 
‘developmentalist’ in disregaid of the peculiarities of the poor.!! Such develo- 
pment often results in frustration of the poor and, in turn, deviant behaviour 
of the youth. 


Major Aspects of Traditional Culture and the Recent Trend 


In the traditional village community, children and adolescents used io be 
socialized into a normative pattern that upheld an exploitative ‘lineage system’ 
dividing people mto social status categories. These categories also reflected 
ther mutual power relations. The categories, which still persist, are: ‘murubbr’ 
(elders) vs ‘nabaleg’ (juniors), “purush’ (men) vs ‘meyechele’ (women), ‘malik’ 
or ‘mohajan’ (land owners or moneyed men) vs ‘kamla’ (labour) and ‘matabbar’ 
(headmen) vs ‘somajilok’ (ordinary members).!? The power stiucture involving 
these social categories was remforced by values that required the members 
of ‘sadharan paribar' or ‘nichu bangsha’ (ordinary family or low-status kin 
group) to obey the members of ‘khandam paribar’ (highprestige family) or 
*uchu bangsha’ (high status kin group). 


Values regulating people's behaviour in these hierarchic relations used 
to have some social integrative functions. But their exploitative aspect has 
met with a great challenge in the recent years, particularly from the younger 
generation. when political consciousness coupled with an urge for economic 
emancipation of the weaker section of the community. has become a popular 
phenomenon. 


The situation 1s yet to strike a happy balance between opposing forces. 
At both local and national levels it 1s mostly the members of the traditionally 
influencial group (deriving their strength from family connection or wealth or 
both) who tend to persist maintaining their exploitative strength. At the same 
time a new trend has been set through some developmental activities like 
formation of economic groups among the poor, or non-formal education 
groups, which provide a sort of leverage for making organized effort to resist 
exploitation. 

With this new trend, however, the more general pattern of behaviour has 
appeared to be the one of challenging the sources of all authorities. This is 
perhaps correlated with the general feeling of deprivation which 1s being intensi- 
fied with the increase of poverty in the society and a popular trend of attributing 
this to the irrational behaviour of authorities at all levels. In the most recent 
years dissatisfaction and non-compliance with the standards set by authorities 
has been evident in educational institutions as well as 1n other sectors of formal 
organization, including public bureaucracy and industrial organizations, 
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As a result, there has been a loss of efficiency in task performance in 
almost all sectors. The situation is often described as that of normlessness or 
‘anomie’ where culturally prescribed goals te g. better quality of life) are not 
supported by the provision of appropriate institutional means (eg. education, 
training and opportunity to earn necessary resources). It 1s the youth who are 
the most important group involved in the anomie situation, either maintaining 
it or being affected by it. 


Youth Abnormalities 


The overall social-structural conditions explain much of the problems of 
maladjusted behaviour of the adolescents and youths. At individual level, 
they represent behavioral disorders; and at societal level the situation reflects 
institutional inadequacy for disciphning the behaviour of youths. Thus in the 
last analysis many youths are described sometimes as 1ndisciplined and proble- 
matic,!? sometimes as **discontented."!4 


One empirical study ( data collected in 1970) showing the incidence of 
maladjustment in personal and social life of adolescents in city schools found 
that about 30 per cent of them were maladjusted in school relations, and 13 
percent maladjusted in community or neighbourhood relations. The same 
study observed that there were at least another 13 per cent of them who were 
holding “improper moral value, wrong attitude towards law and authority and 
were defiant of the existing social standards". A composite scale showing 
maladjustment score on all the different areas revealed that at least 14 per cent 
of the students in high school (ın 1970) had been suffering from ‘overall 
maladjustment' problem !5 

There has not been any other study since then. But our common observa- 
tion is that the problem has grown enormously both in absolute number and in 
relative proportion in the recent years. The most significant events that are 
possibly responsible for the growth of the problem are the liberation war of 1971, 
the post-war economic crisis and gradual deterioration. m the living conditions 
of the majority of the population, a social imbalance resulted from a sudden 
increase ın income demonstrating a peculiar change in the life style of a group of 
people employed in middle-east and other foreign countries in the most recent 
years, an accelerated rate of unplanned settlements ın urban areas and the 
political power struggle at the nationallevel which resulted in an inadequate 
control over socio-economic situation of the country. 


Religion and Youth 


Religion has always been treated by sociologists and anthropologists as an 
important culturalfactor influencing early socialization process and behaviour 
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pattern of all imdividuals, children, youths and adults, in all social societies, 
traditional or modern. Modernization process in economic and social sectors 
in Bangladesh has brought about some changes with respect to how people 
relate religion to their life situation, generally indicating that people develop a 
‘modernism’ or ‘rationalism’ im their performance of religious rites and expression 
of values. This does not mean, of course, loss of their religiosity; rather this 
is modernization of religious behaviour. The traditional argument that urbaniza- 
tion reduces the significance of religion is not borne by recent empirical data. 
A study in Bangladesh has documented that piety in the character of ‘religious 
modernity’ increases along with the exposure of individuals to such modern 
influences as education, technology and urban occupations, etc.'® 


Influence of religion, particularly on youth or any other age group, in 
Bangladesh, however, has not been systematically investigated. Nor has there 
been any study to indicate the nature of the youths’ involvement in religious 
activities and the bearmg of such activities on the youths’ character. Some 
observations, nevertheless, can be made particularly to indicate the religious 
institutions, values and practices to which the youths have been exposed. It is 
to be noted in this regard that variability 1n regard to such exposure 1s not wide 
in Bangladesh. There are two factors which explain this. Rural-urban continuity 
is significant in Bangladesh; the urban population, very small in size, generally 
maintain a close touch with ther rural kins. Secondly, the national population 
derives 85 per cent of 1ts members from one religion, Islam, the rest belonging 
to Hinduism, Christianity, Buddhism and some other faiths prevailing among 
some tribal communities of insignificant size. 


Religious Institutions and Youths : National level statistics are available 
for three institutions, mosque, temple and church. These are as in the following 
table. 


Total Number of Mosques, Temples and Churches by Rural and Urban Areas 











Municipal Rural and Small Total 
Areas Townships 
Mosque 4,302 114,878 119,180 
Temple 641 19,686 20,327 
Church 44 899 943 
Total 5,097 135,463 140,450 


Source Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Year Book, 1981, Table 
12 28, p. 494, 
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Almost every mosque hasareligious school, called ‘maktab’ attached to 
It foi the Muslims, where Islamic education including elementary knowledge 
of Arabic language is imparted to children. One estimate shows that in rural 
Bangladesh each village has, ın average, 1.24 mosques and 0.94 maktab"". Thus 
practically every village ıs covered by a mosque and a maktab. Mosques and 
maktabs play complementary roles in socializing young children to morals, 
Islamic values and rituals and obligations to fellow human beings. Learning 
through these institutions to perform religious duties and to adhere to other 
human virtues can be made more effective than what it 1s now by improving 
the standard of teaching (including teaching materials) and by having other 
social agencies follow principles and values consistent to those taught through 
religion. Some study had indicated the possibility of using maktabs for achiev- 
ing the goal of universal primaiy education, as well as for providing commu- 
nity education facilities.!? There is a wide scope of research on how these 
religious institutions could be effectively utilized for guiding the behaviour 
of children, vouths and adults. 


Frequently the youth contribute to the establishment and maintenance 
of mosques and makfabs by providing cost-free labour or by collecting local 
resources. The degree of youth mobilization ın this regard ıs dependent on 
how other social processes are brought to bear on them—their motivation and 
pursuits. 


In another stream of religious (Islamic) education called madrasah edu- 
cation system, students get formal diplomasin recognition of their specializa- 
tion in Islamic knowledge including Arabic language, with or without 
the regular schoo] education. One pattern of madrasah education is to some 
extent integrated with the general education system and diplomas are awarded 
parallel to secondary, intermediate, bachelor and master’s level. This is contio- 
lled by a central organization, called Madrasah Education Board. In 1981-82 
the total number of government and affiliated madrasahs under the Board was 
2864 with a total of 388,050 students enrolled !? 


The youth’s participation in religious education and activities has assumed 
in the recent years an important dimension thiough an organization called 
Islami Chatra Shibir (Islamic Students’ Camp). The membership of this 
organization 1s drawn from students ofall kinds of educational institutions, 
including medical and engimeermg, with a view to providing a forum for edu- 
cating and sensitizing students and others to the need for establishing links 
between Islam and social, economic and political activities. It 18 no. wonder, 
then, that this organization 1s an important agency of youths, influencing or 
interacting with some other political activities and organizations of the country, 
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The important activities of this organization include holding of seminars, con- 
ference, special lecture series, publication of literature (mainly booklets and 
pamphlets) on Islamic principles and ideology in relation to socio-economic 
issues, and occasionally taking part in social action and demonstration. As a 
proponent of some socio-political philosophy, the organization 1s, however, 
met with challenges from other socio-political bodies or even studies which 
have alliance with political parties of different characters. 


Religious Values and Practices and the Youth > Rural illiterate youths, in 
particular, are subjected to some religious (or ‘pseudo religious’) values 
which adversely affect their personal life as well as the society as a whole. For 
instance, the social norm that the parents should get their sons and daughters 
married while they are young?? is derived from a belief among the Muslims 
that it 1s a sacred duty of the parents to do so. Practice of early marriage 
then is an important factor responsible for high fertility and directly or mdirec- 
tly contributes to many personal and familial crises. Similarly, the youth 
belonging to the most fertile age group are not easily motivated to contracep- 
tion practice because they fear that it is against religion, the law of God 


Education and acceptance of urban occupation and urban lifestyle, how- 
ever, seem to offset the mfluence of tradition and religious values which stand 
in Conflict with the rational approach to improving the conditions of people’s 
living. Some values derived from religion are thus reexamined and reinter- 
preted in the light of the realities of Jife situation m order that they are made 
consistent to the requirements ofa meaningful personaland social living of 
people, and it 1s only those who have been educated or otherwise exposed to 
the modernizing influences tend to accept the new values.?! 


Cultural Aspects of Youth Development 


Cultural diversity in Bangladesh is as prominent as may be noted m some 
countries in the region like India, China, the Philippines and Indonesia where 
the conditions of diversity are inherent in the country's physical character, 
economy, occupational structure, racial and ethnic composition, religion and 
language, etc. Being members of a relatively homogeneous society, the youths 
in Bangladesh grow without much of pluralistic orientation. Some small degree 
of cultural diversity is traced to variation by religious affiliation, regional 
belongmgness, ethnicity, ahd economic class status especially 1n the urban areas 
However, for all these variabilities, forces of convergence tend to work more 
prominently than those of divergence. 


Some cultural organizations, few in number, seek particuarly to preserve 
the heritage of various groups or communites by giving attention to their 
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respective community pecultarites m the areas of music, dance, art, literature, 
ceremonies and other aspects of social life. Such organizations, clubs or associ- 
ations, drawing their membership mainly from youths, are obsereved particularly 
in the cities where various groups seek to maintam their separate indentities 
while they 1nteract with others 


All the cultural organizations may be described ın three major classes. 
The important one 1s made up of those which are engaged in songs, music and 
dance by drawing upon the variabilities of different communities. The second 
one consists of those which address themselves to the needs and interests of 
religious or ethnic minority groups. The third one includes associations which 
seive the interest of people belonging to particular geographic areas. All these 
organizations usually combine recreational activities with cultural ones in an 
effort to improve personal interrelationships among the members, to enhance 
ther group solidarity and to achieve some other common social goals. No 
current detailed data about such organizations are available for further substa- 
ntive discussion particularly indicating the youth’s involvement in cultural 
activities. Some data from an earlier study (1971) indicated that of all the 
registered and voluntary organizations in two divisions (Dhaka and Chittagong) 
of the country, a major proportion was made up of “Youth Clubs and other 
Recreational and Cultural Organizations."77 Such agencies were 34 per cent 
of the total metropolitan voluntary agencies, 36 per cent of the urban ones and 
44 per cent of the rural ones. 


Conclusion 


The positive element of the youth power can be realized by the nation 
to the extent their social needs and aspirations are understood in proper 
perspective. It is then important that with a realistic projection of the youth 
population long term planning for social development services be taken as an 
urgent task to influence the social structure which should, on the one hand, 
accommodate the legitimate needs of youth and on the other seek to modify 
the behavioural pattern of youth towards reaching desirable social goals. 


In concluding the present article, a summary statement of the needs and 
problems of youth today 1s, therefore, m order. These may be stated, with 
an indication to their origin, the following terms. 


(a) social, psychological and economic inadequacies of the family; 
(b) absence of adequate and proper secondary institutions to provide necess- 
ary educational, vocational and recreational facilities; 


(c) indifference or inactivity of tertiary agencies such as law enforcing authori- 
ties and services planning and coordinating agencies at various levels ; 
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(d) lack of sufficient social control measures against socially harmful activities 
such as publication and readmg of indecent materials, engagement in 
immoral entertainments and adoption of indecent diess pattern o1 other 
obscene elements of foreign culture; 


(e) exploitation of youth by political leaders; 


(g) growth of individualism and indifference of local community toward the 
pioblem-youths, and 


(h) seiious imbalances of physical and social planning in the country. 


The current national development plan (1980-85) document has acknow- 
ledged that lacking proper organization, discipline, motivation and institutional 
support toward positive mobilization, the youth force lacks in vitality and 
vigour. The implementation process, howevei, need to manifest that the 
essence of youth mobilization for development hes in orienting them to ‘self- 
actualization process’ with the support of some basic facilities such as education, 
training and minimum input for mcome generating activities, without having to 
Inspire or motivate them to take part 1n unconscientious self-seeking politics. 


The immediate needs of the youth are preparation for an engagement in 
gainful woik so that unemployment, hunger, ill-health and vices cannot destroy 
their potentials. They are to be subjectively oriented to a purposeful living as 
effective citizens of the countiy, but at the same time are to be provided with 
positive experiences of living through then effective participation. 1n. education, 
economic activity, good family environment, recreation and community work. 


The youths have 1n their memory the pains of liberation struggle ( which 
culminated in the war of 1971) fresh enough to remind them of their expectation 
that political liberation would bring about a social and economic order fulfilling 
the basic needs of the masses and moving the society toward higher levels of 
achievements with justice to all But discontented with the available means to 
fulfill their aspiration, they now resort to agitation, protest march and demon- 
Strations against the existing order. 


The modein communication media and contact with the culture of foreign 
technologically developed society have exposed the youth to values which are 
inconsistent with the native socio-economic conditions. The ‘culture lag’ and 
‘anomic’ situation are reflected m various behaviour patterns such as political 
radicalism, underground subversion, resentment against traditional parental 
authority and school discipline, etc. 


The problems and deprivations tend to increase with the rapid population 
growth of the country. Yet the youth remaining outside the school and unem- 
ployed hardly make family planning a way of life. 
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Idle, deprived and frustrated, some of the youths find gamblingto be an 
interesting leisure time activity. The elders not only lose control over the 
youths, but also gather disaffection about them. 


Positive attitude of youth to their own life and to the society ıs sometimes 
observed where systematic attempts are made to bring them into homogeneous 
groups by educational or economic class centering around some activities which 
are immediately meaningful to them in the real life situation. In the rural setting, 
various pilot developmental programmes ( like Rural Social Services, Youth 
Project of the Commilla Academy, Swanirvar, etc.) have demonstrated that some 
community development package approach with emphasis on education, health, 
nutrition, skilled training, women's economic activity, cottage crafts, agricultural 
support, small industries and family planning education and service delivery with 
the participation of youth in the system of planning and implementation of 
activities, supported by some professional guidance at the inittal stage 1s effective 
in getting the youth as a conscious, informed, disciplined, committed and active 
group in the process of development 
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BENGALI CONSONANT SOUNDS IN THE WORD-STRUCTURE : 
SYSTEMIC FORMULATIONS 


KH. M. ASHRAF HosSAIN* 


1. 0. Background 


The present essay is an attempt at a phonological description of 
Bengal consonant sounds in the word-structuie. The literature on the 
subject ıs extremely small Moreover, most of the eailier treatments of the 
consonants of Bengali have been either transcription-oriented or partial. 
In fact, no complete description of the Bengali consonants based on their 
structural positions exists, and the present study 1s possibly the first attempt 
of its kind in this regard. 


The earliest descriptive study of the Bengali sound system based on 
modern techniques was done by S.K. Chatterji who prepared a monograph 
entitled Brief Sketch of Bengalt Phonetics! under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Association in 1921. ‘It was based on the early Daniel Jones 
approach to the phoneme and did nothing more than devise and select 
appropriate phonemic symbols for the sounds in Bengali. Although it is 
the earlisest attempt at appplying the concept of phoneme and using IPA 
symbols for transcription, Chatterji’s description remains incomplete on a 
number of pomts m the method of description. Chatterji, ın his A Bengali 
Phonetic Reader? used the IPA symbols for transcription of selected literary 
writings from Bengali Inthe more recent times, the School of Oriental and 
African Studies of the University of London carried out some research work 
on the phonology of Bengal. Mohammad Abdul Hai in his master’s thesis 
entitled A Phonetic and Phonological Study of Nasals and Nasalization in 
Bengali concentrated on the specific aspect of nasality m Bengali, and, in 
the true tradition of J. R. Firth, his supervisor, adopted the prosodic appoach 
to the problem. He did a certain amount of experimental research in the 
articulation of Bengali sounds with the help of kymograph tracings and 
palatograms. Haz chose the specific area of nasalization because he considered 
this to be one of the most important problems of concerning the linguistic study 
of the modern Indian languages He adopted the polysystemic approach : 
first he set up the different syllable structures, then the vowel systems on 
the basis of a maximum commutable term for V in the paradigms of verbal 
forms of all these structures. Having established the nasal consonant units 
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and separated the nasal vowels, he studied their occurrence, their positional 
variants, their combination with other sounds in relation to a particular 
vowel unit and also of a nasalized vowel in relation to other sounds of 
Bengali? 


In fact, Hai’s work on the synchronic aspect of Bengali phonology, 
though limited m scope, remains unsurpassed in analytic depth and procedural 
excellence. Hars later book on the subject was written 1n Bengali and called 
Dhvani Vinnan O Bangla Dhvani Tattwa (Phonetics and Bengali Phonology). 
It is largely a translation of his earlier work although the scope is much 
broader. In this book Hai relied more on his native speaker’s intuition in 
the description of various aspects like assimilation, intonation, stress etc. 
than on experimental data. 


There have been a few smaller pieces of work on the subject. One 
such is C. A, Ferguson and Manier Choudhury's article ‘The Phonemes of 
Bengali published ın Language It contams some very illuminating discussions 
on the phonemic status of certam sounds as well as brief but interesting 
exposition of the supra-segmental features like intonation, stress and juncture. 
Moreover, Ferguson and Choudhury have argued quite cogently for treating 
the nasalized vowel sounds as a separate set of phonemes distmct from the 
oral set, and supported their argument by carefully selected examples. Another 
small piece of work done by Hai is ‘Aspiration In Standard Bengali’ where 
he concentrated on only one articulatory feature of Bengali consonants, 
namely, ‘aspiration’, A.C. Sen’s paper, ‘An Experimental Study of Bengali 
Occlusives’ also concentrates on the feature of aspiration. Sen discussed the 
aspiration ın the Bengali plosive consonants with the help of kymographic 
experiments. 


So far as is known, this and Hars paper mentioned above are the 
only research articles devoted solely to the description of Bengali consonant 
sounds. But both of them confine themselves to the analysis of the phenone- 
non of aspiration only. In fact, after Hars study of nasals and nasalization 
research ın the field of Bengali phonology m generel has been scanty and 
fiagmentary. 


Our present study 1s probably the first of its kind because no structural 
formulations of consonants in the word-structure has been done before. Here 
we have adopted the phonemic appioach in oui description, but polysystemic 
statements have been made regarding the functions of consonants im the 
word-stiuctures. The scheme has been to formulate different systems at 
different structural position in the most common word structures in Bengali. 


Bengali Consonant Sounds in the Word-Stiuctuie $1 


In preparing this essay, I have relied on my intuition as a native speaker 
of Bengali. The basis has been the standard colloquial Bengali as it 1s 
spoken by the educated class in Dhaka of which I consider myself a humble 
member. 


THE PHONEMES OF BENGALI 
2. 0. The Two Systems 


In ordei to describe the behaviour of the consonant sounds in the 
word-structure, itis perhaps advantageous to draw up a phoneme inventory. 
In constructing such an inventory it 1s necesary to account for the pronuncia- 
tion of words of various origins and for stylistic variations. Accordingly, 
we propose to put up two distinct systems ° 


(0 The Basic System 
(u) The Ancillary System 


2. 1. 1. The Basic System 


This system ıs the central one for the phonological description of 
Bengal. It comprises twenty eight consonants, two semi-vowels and fourteen 
vowels (cf. 2. 2. 1). With this system a more or less workable form of 
phonemic analysis can be evolved to describe everyday colloquial Bengali 
speech. But foi a fuller description of Bengali speech with all its shades of 
variations, lexical and stylistic, a broader system mcorporating the ancillary 
system 1s needed. 


2. 1. 2. The Ancillary System 


Five phonemes (all consonants) belong to this system (cf. 2. 2. 2. ). 
Within this system, phonemes involved in Sanskntic (or ‘tatsama’) words, 
English or Perso-Arabic loan-words and stylistic varitions will be enumerated. 
The ‘tatsama’ words abound in the speech of educated Bengali speakeis 
although ın uneducated speech, most of them are avoided or simplified in 
certain ways (cf. 3.2 5). There are a few sounds which are peculiar to 
the Sanskritic words and are not generally used im other parts of the Bengali 
vocabulary. Their comparative varity of occurrence is the reason for their 
being included 1n the ancillary system. 


2 2.0. The Phoneme Inventory 


2.2.1 The Basic System : The phonemes under this system have been 
grouped under three heads : consonants, vowels and semi-vowels. 
11— 
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2. 2. 1. 1. Consonants 
Labials ./ p, ph, b, bh, mj 


All labials are pronounced  bilabially. /m/ in rapid speech may lose the 
labial contact altogether and can have an effect like nasahzed /w/./p, ph, 
b, bh/ are plosives. 


Dentals : /t, th, d, dh/ 
All the dentals are plosives in the manner of articulation. 

Alveolar : /r, 1, n/ 
[n] has a sightly retroflex articulation before /t,d/ and dental articulation 
before / t d / 

Retroflex : /t, th, d, dh, [/. 


We should note an important difference between the retroflex sounds of 
the South Indian languages like Tamil, Telegu, Kannde etc. and those of 
Bengal. In the former cases, there 1s a rolling back of the tongue and 
the contact is made in the post-alveolar region ; m the latter, the curling 
back is slight and the point of contact is the alveolar region. Some 
writers piefer to call these sounds “‘pre-retrofiex”. 


Í[t/ (and also /[h/, cf. 2.2 2. 1) 15 made by curling up the tip of 
the tongue and bringing it slightly behind the point of articulation for 
the Bengal /t/ and /d/ and then quickly making ıt move forward and strike 
against the teeth-ridge with the underneath side, and then he flat.’ 

Post-alveolar : / J / 

Palatals :/c, ch, J. Jh/ 

Velars : /k, kh, g, gh and g / 
Glottal : /h/ 


2 2.1.2. Vowels 


All vowels in Bengali belong to the basic system. They are fourteen 
in number and are classified ito nasal and oral sets according to the presence 
or absence of nasality. 

Oral vowels : /i, e, ae, a, 9, o, u/ 


WA A IPS aAA S tom 


Nasal vowels : / 1, e, $, a, 9, 0, u.f 


2. 2. 1. 3. Semi - Vowels : /w, j/ 
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2. 2. 2. The Ancillary System 
2. 2. 2. l. *Tatsama' or Sanskrit loan-words when spoken in formal style 
involve the following phonemes : 

hh, nh, mh, Ih, rh/ 


2.2.2.2 In some Perso-Arabic and English loan words the phonemes /s/ 
and /z/ are used. They are frequent in the speech of Muslim speakers of 
Bengali in particular. 


2.2.2.3. In many styles of speech /$/ occuisin the place of /ph/ as a 


free variation. Example : /phul A ; 
E [ir flower 


CONSONANTS IN THE WORD-STRUCTURE 
3.0. Notations : 


In describing the occurrence of consonants in the word-structure of 
Bengali, the following notations will be used. 


C = Consonant 
V —  Vowel 
C! = [Initial consonant 
|. — The first member of initial consonant cluster 
C ^ = The second member of initial consonant cluster 
C?» = medial consonant 
C=,, C», = The first/second member of medial consonant cluster 
C! = Final consonant 
+:  - Utterance final 
Cf, C£, = The first and second member of final consonant cluster 
V! = [Initial vowel 
Vf  -Frial vowel 


3.1. Word Structure 


The most fundamental structures of monosyllabic words in Bengali are: 
CV, VC, CVC* 


There can be C',C'5 combinations (Le initial consonant cluster) and C", 
C2» combinations (i.e. medial consonant cluster). C*,C', combination (16. final 
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consonant cluster) is not possible except in some English and Peiso-Arabic loan 


words. eg. : 
be yk 
dost 


(bank) 


(friend) 


CCV stiuctue is extremely rate. Only a few loan words can be mentioned: 


/sno/ 


[te] [tre] 


(snow) 


(tray) 


The examples of CCVC of course abound among Sanskritic loan words 


(or ‘tatsama’ words) : 
snan 
mlan 
kled 
sthan 


pret 


(bath) 


(pale) 
(dirt) 


(place) 
(ghost) 


Polysyllabic words can contain initial CC as well as medial CC : 


CCVCV 
snato 


glani 
mrito 
CVCCV 
[anto 


jonmo 
bakdi 


CVCCVC 
[onman 
rokkhok 
mocbut 
capkan 


CCC combinations ate found ina few words: 


Initially : 
spiiha 
stri 


(cf. 3.2.6.) 


Medially : 
utbhianto 


nifpriho 


(bathed) 


(guilt) 
(deaf) 


(quiet) 


(birth) 
(a tube) 


(honout) 
(guardian) 
(strong) 
(dress) 


(desire) 
(wife) 


(‘out of sense’) 
disinterested 
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32, CONSONANTS IN WORD-STRUCTURE 


3.2.1]. CV Structure 
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All the consonant phonemes excepting /9/ and/[/can occur as the C! 1n 
CV structure, In this position there 1s full contrast between aspirated and 
unaspirated and between voiced and voiceless plosive consonats. 


Examples : 


Unasp uated 
ta (to hatch) 


da (hatchet) 


Aspiraied 
tha (to reach) 


dha (run, imp.) 


ca (tea) cha (young bird) 
Jı (yes) Jhi (maid-servant 
ka (the sound of a crow) : kha (eat, imp.) 


3.2.2. CVC Structure 


All consonants excepting /3 [/ occur as the C'. The C! system comprises 
both voiced and voiceless and aspirated and unaspirated plosives (1e. there 


is full contrast, between voiced and voiceless plosives and between aspirated 
and unaspuated plosives). 


Examples : 


pal (sail) phal (wede) 
tal — (ihythm) thal (plate) 
dan (gift) dhan (paddy) 
dal (branch) dhal (shield) 
tk (sou) thok (cheat) 
car (four) char 

Jat (cold) Jhap (hedge) 


C4 system in CVC stiuctuie consists of only voiceless unaspirated 
plosives and /1, m,n, 9, T f / 


In other words, there 1s a neutralization of voicing and aspiration contrast 
C'jrt. Thecase 1s different in the case of pre-junctural Ct. 
The following example will illustrate this : 


The orthographic words ‘bag’ and ‘bagh’ mean ‘garden’ and ‘tiger’ respectively. 
But phonetically and phonemically both are pronounced the same (in isolation) : 


[bak/ garden 
[bak/ tiger 
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Cf system often includes /¢/, a phoneme ın the ancillary phonemic system (see 
2.2.2.3), In free variation with /p/. 


Example : 
ge pump 
In very careful speech Cf can have a contrast between aspirates and non- 
aspirates, e.g. : 
/map/ (weigh, imp.) 
[mapb/ (pardon) 


[Aj does not occur as Cf foi ** it must either have a vowel to prop itself up, 
or it must be dropped" ( chatery: ). 


Exceptions aie exclamations which use the voiceless allophone /h/ (where the 
deliberberate puffing out breath 1s noticeably dresent) : 


[bah] expression. of appreciation. 
[nah] impassioned denial. 
jà] occurs as C! in the exceptional cases of English loan words : 
kad (card) 
rod (road) 


3.2.3. VCV Structure 


The C™ system in such structures comprises all consonants except the 
aspirated plosives. 


In other words, there is a neutralization of aspiration contrast in C" ; 


/ata/ (flour) 
lata] (gum) 
[ada] (ginger) 
lada (half) 


In many people's speech, however, there is a free variation between /t/ 
and /th/ or / d/ and / dh/ : 
A A 


[ada] (half) 
Jadha/ 

Jata/ 

/atha/ (gum) 


In careful speech, C? may comprise aspirated in the woids foi ‘half’ and 


> 


‘gum’. 
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3.2.4. CVCV, CVCVC Strucures 


In these structures C', C™, and Cf systems are similar to those in VCV 


(cf. 3.2.3). 

Examples: 
CVCV 
[mata/ 
[kota/ 
[fona] 
ftoka/ 
[dana/ 


C!, system consists solely of /s/ 


mother 
rough 
gold 

to knock 
Wing 


There are seven cluster possibilities with/s/ as C}: 


tad 


C consists of /t) and /r/ 


Examples : 


with /r/ as /r/ Ct; 


kr 


nr 


with /1/ as C4: 
p! 
ml 


kl 


skul 
skholon 
spp 
stup 
sman 
slil 
srenl 


kiomo 
kromo 
ghran 

tran 


drobo 
dhrito 


pran 
bhromon 
mrito 


nripoti 
plabon 


mlan 
kle/ 


(school) 


(shedding) 
(stop, Eng.) 


(heap) 


(bath) 
(decent) 
(class) 


(serial) 
(serial) 
(smell) 
(to save) 


(liquid) 


(arrested) 


(life) 
(travel) 
(dead) 


(king) 


(flood) 
(pale) 


(suffering) 
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CVCVC 
/funam/ fame 
[korat I saw 


In C™ of these structures, there is full contrast between voiced and voiceless 
plosives ; 


b&ca to live 
baja sterile 
boka to scold 
bo ga stork 
bati lamp 
bad plaintiff 


At C™ in CVCV structure there is a free variation between /fi/ and zero in the 
colloquial speech : 


koh 
E T to say ) 


ig } ( to flow ) 


All the nasal consonants of the basic system (of 2 2.1.1.) occur at Cn 


mama (uncle) 
mana (to comply with) 
maga (to want) 


3.25. CCV, CCVC, CCVCV, CCVCVC Structures 
In these structures these are initial C'C’ combinations: 
Examples : 


CCV sno 
CCVC kled 
CCVCV glani 
CCVCVC snatok 


It should be noted that CCV, CCVC, CCVCV etc structures with CIC! com- 
bination occur mainly in ‘tatsama’ or Sanskrit loan words or English loan words 
In the case of ‘tatsama’ words, uneducated people usually put an 
intervening V between C', and C, : 
pran —— poran 


ghran — -> gheran 
priti —— piriti 
mrito —-— rnirtio 


snan a sman 
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In the case of English loan words, a V precedes C'C'! m most colloquial 


speech : 
Skul —~> iskul 
stop —— 1stop 


3.2.6. CCCV, CCCVC etc. Structures 
In all the structures, there 1s an initial CCC combination 
As C4 only /s/ can occur 
As C'h; only /r/ occurs 


As C' various consonants excepting liquids can occur. For C we need 
two systems’ (1) for ‘tatsama’ or Sanskritic words (All words with such structures 
are either Sanskritic or English words) (i) for English loan-words. 


(1) In ‘tatsama’ words Cl; system comprises only /p/ and /t/ 


spriha (desire) 
stri (wife) 


(1) In English loan words, C!; system consists of /p,t, k/ 


spre (spray) 
straik (strike) 
skrin (screen) 


CCC initial combinations can be found in careful educated style only. People 
often, ın less careful styles, 1nclude a preceding V (cf. 3.2.5.), thus changing the 
structure of, say, CCCV into VCCCV: 


StT1 ——— 1StT1 


skrin ——— iskrin 


3.2.7. VCCV, CVCCV, CVCCVC etc. structures. 
In all these structures, there 1s an intervocalic C™,C™, combination. 


C™, system will be dealt with as consisting of plosives, nasals and liquids 
as separate sub-systems. 


C2», system will be treated as consisting of plosives, nasals and liquids as 
separate sub-systems, 1n the same way. 


3.2.7.1. Plosives as C™, 
All plosives can occur as C™,, but we need two separate systems depending 


on the nature of the following C»; 
12— 
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G) When C™, is a plosive, C", comprises only voiceless plosives (p,t,t,c,k) 


(i) When C", is a non-plosive, C™, consists of both voiced and voiceless 
plosives (p,b,t,d,t,d, c, j,k g 


In both cases, C™, excludes aspirated consonants. 


Examples of (i): 
cok cok 
pacta 
mocbut 
mukdho 
[opto 
Examples of (11): 
pác[a (skin disease) 
pájfa (ribs) 
faple (water-lily) 
kebla (west) 
nacna (dance) 
fajna (kind of vegetable) 


3.2.7.2. Nasals as Cm,: 


All the nasa] consonants can occur im this position. We have, however, 
to state two different systems : 


(a) Nasals as C™, with homorganic Cz; 
(b) Nasals as C™, with heterorganic C™, 


(a) Nasals as C™, when the C™, is homorganic 


In the case of homorganic (intervocalic) CC, there 1s an articulatory 
compactness: 


For example : 
[kogkoj 
Here the C™, precedes a homorganic plosive , Articulatorily, there is a 
homorganic oral closure as the lowering of the soft palate 


Here are other examples of nasals as C™,: 


/boygo/ Bengal 
domka gusty ( wind) 


tonkha Salary 
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3.21.3 : Ar, gi as C^, 
[l| has its allophonic variant/t/ when occurring in this position preceding 
a retroflex consonant . 


Examples : 
falta/ nai polish 
fulta/ [utta ] reverse 
[baldar] a name 


The following are exmaples of /r and [/ as C™ : 


[korta/ master 
[kormo/ work 

Í khoorca/ expenses 
[ghorni/ housewife 
[borf aj rains 

/f ir f o] top 

[bot da/ elder brother 
[kogca/ diary 


In rapid colloquial style, /r/ and /f/ in the C™ position are dropped ; 
They are replaced by a consonant that forms ‘doubling’ with the C?;. 
Thus /korta/ is replaced by /kotta/, other examples are : 


[bopda/ ——— /bodda/ 
[korca/ ——— {koccg/ 
[khorca/ ——— [khocca/ 
[borfa/ ——— [bof fa/ 


3.27.4. Plosives C™, : 


All plosives can occur in this position. Voiced and voiceless, aspirated 
and unaspirated consonants freely occur im this position (of. 3.2.7.1.) 


Jekta/ one 
fthukthak/ hitting noise 
Jbakdı/ a tribe 
/mukdho/ charmed 
[dikbali/ horizon 
/dikbhul/ loss of direction 


Although aspirated consonants occur freely 1n this position, there 1s a variation 
in the degree of aspiration depending on the preceding C(C™,). If the C™, is 
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homorganic with C™,, the aspiration of C™, is relatively greater than where it 
is heterorganic. 


homorganic C. heterorganic C™, 
dukkho dukdho 
butdhi utbhid 
pottho kaftho 
ortho 


This has to be explained by taking mto account both O™, and C™, in volved. 
When they are homorganic, C? gets extra length: the articulation from the C? 
and holds there for an extended period before separation of C™,. The result 
is a high degree of aspiration of C™, But in the case of hetetorganic C™;, G™2, 
the articulators have from the position of the first segment to that of the second 
one and the release is not very strong. The result 1s there 1s a lesser degree of 
aspiration 1n C™,, 


In C™, position, plosives homorganic with C™, can occur giving rise to 
doublin. In such case, C™, can consist of both 


/bhongho/ break 
llomphoj jump 
[kompo/ shirt 
[cumbon/ kiss 
jstombho/ pillar 


/n/ of course is represented by its contextual allophonic variants 1n this position. 
[r] occurs when the following C (C™,) is a palatal : 


[f23coe] savings 

[Shor sha] storm 
[1] occurs when the following C is a retroflex: 

[kon t»k] thorn 

[Jud 33] ruffian 
[n] occurs when the following C is a dental : 

[fontan] offspring 

[pantho] traveller 


(b  Nasals as C™, when the C™, 1 heterorganic : 
Here we should note one fact about nasals as the C™,. In many languages, 
there is a lack of contrast among various nasals occurring before another conso- 


nant. In- Bengali, the case is different because both homorganic (cf. 3.2.7.2 
(a) ) and heterorganic nasals can occur as Cm. l 


N 
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Here are some examples of heterorganic C", : 


tanbo I will pull 
rapbo I will dye myself 
Janla window 

he pla thin or tall 
rajta foil paper 

panta watered rice 


voiced and voiceless plosives. 


Here are some examples of Cm, as members of doubling with O7, : 


chokka ‘dice’ 
fotto true 
bacca child 
pottt area 
okgo ignorant 
butdhi intellect 
In this situation, aspirated plosives can occur as C™, : 
pokkho fortnight 
bocchor year f 
Jipbha tongue 


32.7.5 Nasals as the C™, - 
As C™, only /n/ and /m/ can occur, /4/ cannot occur. 
Examples : 
rotno 


fukoa 
bakmi 
nacna 
Nasals as C™, can co-occur with nasal C™, whether homorganic or heteror- 
ganic. When both of them are homorganic, doubling results inevitably. 


/Jonmo; ‘birth’ | 

]Jonno/ ‘for? 

/ramna/ ‘name of a place’ 
/dhommo/ religion 


In this position (C92) we find the occurrence of /nh/ and /mh/ in Snnsknit 
learned words (cf. 2 2.2.1.). These occur as C™, only with homorganic C™,. 


[ccinnho/ Sign 
jbrommho/ ‘Brahma’ 
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This occurs in careful styles. In rapid colloquial style, however, 
unaspirated /n/ and /m/ occur as Cm; in these words : 


/cinno/ 
/brmmo/ 


3.2.7.6. n, f, t/ as C9, 


The following are a few examples of /1, r, f/ m the C™, position in 
VCCV etc. structures: 


kajla black 

badla rain 

kamla labourer 
Janla window 
Putli small bundle 
camrd skin 

achra thrash (1mp.) 
acra scratch (mp.) 
gatri bundle 

btrif thirty-two 
badramo 1mpishness 


We have noted earlier (3.2 7.1.) that 11. C™,, C»» combinations, the C™, retains 
the contrast between aspirated and unaspirated and voiceless and voiced sounds 
when the Cm2 is a liquid (1, m, n,). This explains the occurrence of /1, r,/ as 
Cm, with both voiced and voiceless and aspirated and unaspirated sounds as 
C71, in the above examples. 


A. few distributional limitations can be formulated for these sounds in the 
C2, position. For instance, /t/ cannot occur as C™, after /m/. 


jr] does not occur as C92, after /n/ 
Exception : highly rare Sanskritic word like /[nrito/, never used in 
colloquial Bengali. 


4.0. Conclusion 


In the preceding sections a. more or less comprehensive description of the 
phenomenon of consonant occurrences in Bengali words has been attempted, 
but it ıs ın no way exhaustive, anda more elaborate description can possibly 
be undertaken. It will have been noticed that ‘word’ mstead of ‘syllable’ has 
been taken as the structural unit. One could with all propriety attempt 
an analysis of consonant behaviour within the syllable structure. (In that case, 
formulations of medial clusters (C™,, C27) would be irrelevaent, because, due to 
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syllabic division, the word-medial cluster will be split into abutting consonants 
1e. they will belong to different syllables). Within the present framework, 
however, our aim has been to formulate general statements regarding the place 
and occurence of Bengali Consonants ın specific structural positions within the 
word and we have tried to exemphfy them with as many words as were 
deemed relevant. 
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YATIMAT AL-DAHR AND THA'ALIBIS METHODS OF CRITICISM. 
A REVIEW 


MD. ABU BAKER SIDDIQUE* 


Tha'&libi! (d. 429/1038), as is well-known, was one of the most prolific writers 
of the later 4th/lOth and early Sth/1Ith centuries. He was the author of 134 
books and brochures on different branches of Arabic literature, especially on 
literary criticism. He lived and worked at Nishapur, the administrative capital of - 
Khurdsan in Persia, at a time when literary field was in a state of vacuum and 
was devoid of the trends that excite and stimulate the genus of the critics. 
When 4th/10th century was to a close and the literary battle among the Atab 
critics centered round Mutanabbi (d. 354/965), and the brightest ornament of the 
circle of the Hamdanid Prince of Aleppo, Sayf al-Dawla ( r. 333-56/944-67 ), 
almost wore out, Tha‘alibi entered the field of compilation. His Yatimat al- 
Dahr fi Mahasin Ahl al-‘Asr (The unique pearl concerning the elegant achieve- 
ment of contemporary people) 1s only a book on criticism in four volumes 
which earns unparalleled reputation among the contemporary and modern 
critics. Although his another book Sirr al-Saná'a on literary criticism 1s now 
lost, the few texts that could be retrieved from it suffice us to prove that if the 
whole book could be saved from ruin, ıt would have given us a more clear 
idea of his critical taste and observations on his many other books. The old and 
modern critics, therefore, differ in their opinions about Tha‘alibi, and the former, 
as a result, perceived some ideas from his books which the latter could not. 


Bakharz: (d. 467/1074) who studied under Tha‘alibi and knew about him 
from close quarters, praises him as, “The Jahiz of Nishapar’, and “The Sun 
which 1s not hidden in any place.”? Husari (d. 453/1061) opines on his critical 
taste as “The Paiagon of his time and the hero of his age." Ibn Bassam 
( d. 542/1147) also remarks about the critical taste of Tha‘alibi as “The 
Protector of learning and collector of scattered prose and poetry.”4 Muhammad 
Mandtr praises Tha‘alibi’s critical acumen as “Till in his books he was a 
furrier sewing different opinions by others and he was more a compiler than a 
critic”, but he wrongly judges Tha‘alibi’s critical opinions on the basis of the 
latter’s particular section of Yatima dealing with the poetry of Mutanabbi only, 
because this section without consulting the entire book does not practically 
represent the critical methods of Tha'alibi as a whole. Mohammad Zaghlul 
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Sallam gives a brief. account separately on the study of Tha‘alibi and attempts 
to expound the important features of Tha'&libi's critical methods®, just as Ahmad 
Amin indicating to the division of Yatima dealing with the Syrian poets came 
close to explain the foundation of the methods of criticism laid down by 
Tha'álibi. Many orientalists spoke highly of the critical taste of Tha'alibi. 
Gibb, evaluating the literary merit of Yatima said, “Thanks to the fine critical 
taste of its author, the collection gained an immediate success”.8 Nicholson, 
while assessing Yatima and its author, says, “His famous anthology of recent and 
contemporary poets supphed indubitable proof of his fine scholarship and 
critical taste.”? Hence, both old and modern critics contented themselves only 

' with these stray observations without going mto any thorough study of Tha‘ali- 
bi’s opinions and critical methods. 


Tha'alibi mentioned his Yatimat al-Dahr in a number of his other books!0 
and none of the contemporary and later writers differed in its name, till he 
became famous to the people as “Sahib al-Yatima." Every library concerning 
manuscripts is not devoid of either a copy or more of the book whether com- 
plete or incomplete. Hence it is beyond the perview of the present paper to 
enumerate all the available manuscripts. However, Bosworth describes thirteen 
manuscripts of the book found in the SuJaymaniya Library of Istánbül. He 
also observes with certainty that further undescribed manuscripts of the Yatima 
exist in Istanbul. Tavfik Rustu, therefore, describes in details thirteen further 
manuscripts of the Yatima, most of which are preserved 1n different libraries of 
Ist&nbül other than the Sulaymaniya Library.? Brockelmann! enumerated the 
manuscripts which are available in different libraries and places counting them 
more than seventeen to which may now be added those in Paris No. 6442, in Cam- 
bridge No. 1774 and Nicholson's Possession, as well as an anonymous synopsis 
in the British Museum (Descriptive list, 61) Or. 77434. ‘Umar Rida Kahhala 
also described a number of manuscripts of the book.!5 Bosworth further gives 
a descriptive list of the manuscripts of the book written in different ages chrono- 
logically. The list presents an extensive study for the latest information about 
the book available in different places which points into account that a genume 
critical edition of the Yatimat al-Dahr remains a great desideratum.'° 


Without an index the Yanıma has been published (Damascus, al-Matba‘a 
al-Hanafiyya, 1304/1886-7) in four volumes. The edition 1s completely unvocalised, 
and is presumably based on a Syrian manuscript in private possession or in one 
in a public collection, such as the Damascus Zahriyya manuscript ‘Umiimi 85,75, 
mentioned by Brockelmann, GAL, Supp. 1, 499. Again the book edited by 
Muhammad Isma‘il al-Sa&wi has been published ( Cairo, Matba‘a al-Saw:, 
1352-4/1933-5) in four volumes. The text of this edition is largely unyocalised, 
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except, that for the Qasida Sásaniyya, the editior has vocalised the actual verses 
but not the commentary. His basis 1s clearly the Damascus edition, even though 
the title page 1mpudently calls his edition al-Taba al-’Ula, Further once the 
Yatima edited by Muhammad Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid has been published 
(Cairo, Matba‘a al-Sa'áda, 1375-7/1956-8) in four volumes. In his Introduction, 
I, 3-5, the editor claims to have rectified the errors of the two previous editions 
and to have produced a satisfactory critical text. But the hollowness of this 
claim becomes apparent when one compares his text with good manuscripts. 
He makes no mention of having referred to manuscripts, of which all the 
great Middle East libraries have a selection, and gives no information about 
his critical technique and approach. He seems, in fact, to have worked from 
the earlier printed editions, improving them where he thought fit, but sometimes 
introducing errors of his own; thus in PP.V, 160 of the Qasida Sasaniyya, 
where the Damascus edition has the correct bi-jauzat, ‘Abd al Hamid has 
bi-jawüzát. There 1s a fair amount of vocalisation, supplied by the editor, he 
explams that the exigencies of printing precluded vocalisation of the poetry. 
Taking all these points 1nto account, it will be obvious that a genume critical 
edition of the Yatimat al-Dahr remains a great desideratum." Barthold, with- 
out going into details, mentions that the Yatima has been published ( Beirut, 
1873 ) ın the East; extracts from the last section ın a French translation were 
published by Barbier de Meynard in the Journal Asiatique (V’ Serie, tt. 1 et 3).!8 
To these printed editions may be added the Index of Mawlaw: Abū Musa 
Ahmad al-Haqq entitled Faridat al-Asr ft Jadáwil Yatimat al-Dahr. It 1s a 
comprehensive index of persons, places, books, poems, etc. referred to in the 
Yatima. The Index has been published (Calcutta, 1915) in one volume ( Bib. 
Ind.N.S. No 1215). Tha‘alibi started the writing of the first version of the book 
in 384,994 in order to dedicate it to a certain vizier, most probably Abu al- 
Husayn Muhammad b. Kathir, the vizier of Abū ‘Ali Simjiri!9 ( d 387/997 ), 
as he expressed in its Introduction, The author rewrote and 1earranged ıt in 
403/1012 at Jurjan.?! 


Yatimat al-Dhar 1s a vast anthology of the leading poets of Tha‘alibi’s 
own and preceeding generation arranged geographically with their biographical 
notes, as a rule very brief and copious quotations from their verses linked by 
passages of literary criticism relevant to the poetry cited. Asa work on criti- 
cism of Arabic literature—both in prose and poetry—the book has been divided 
into four volumes, each consisting of ten chapters and a few sections, in which 
the author has mainly concentrated on the contents of 1t as follows. 


The first volume in ten chapters deals with the poets of Syria, especially 
the circle of Sayf al-Dawla, Abii Firäs, the House of the Hamdan and al-Muta- 
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nabbi and the poets of al-Mawsil, Egypt and al-Maghrib (Egypt and the 
Islamic lands further west are not practically treated ). The second volume in 
ten chapters treats of the poets of Baghdad, Basra and Arabian ‘Iraq together 
with the writings of a group of scholars who flourished under the patronage 
of the noble House of Buwayh. It also gives detailed particulars about some 
essay-writers. The third volume, also in ten chapters, deals with the poets of 
Persia (except Khurasin ), who were pationiseed by the Buwayhids of Isfahan, 
al-Ahwaz, al-Jibal and Fars and their ministers. (notably the Sahib b. Abbad); 
and the Ziyarid rulers of Tabaristan and Jurjàn specially Qàbüs b. Washm- 
ghir (d.403/1012), a glowing encomium of whose virtues and talents concludes 
the volume. The fourth, also in ten chapters, deals with the poets of Khurasan 
and Ma Ward’ al-Nahr (Transoxania) including Khwarizm and Ghazna, who 
flourished under the protection of the Sam@nids (r. 204-395/819-1005) and the 
Ghaznavides (r. 366-582/977-1186) The poets who settled 1n and around 
Bukhara and Nishaptr are also mcluded. Many of the poets mentioned are 
now unknown or littie known apart form Tha‘@libi’s quotations, and the whole 
work 1s supremely valuable as a panoiama of literary activities in the central 
and eastern lands of Islam during the 2nd half of the 4th/i0th century and 
early decades of the ensuing one, the age which the Swiss Orientalist Adam 
Mez called the “Renaissance of Islam. ”?? 


iTha'alibi observed that several authors already collected biographical 
accounts of the poets and literateurs of the past, but the biographies and 
hteraay works of his contemporaries were not collected and appreciated. 
Some of the poets and scholars of high calibre who had already expired, 
were not mentioned in the books of hterary history. The popularity of the 
books like al-Bari‘ fi Shu'arà? al-Muwalladin of Harin b.‘Ali b. Yahya b. al- 
Munajjim ( d. 288/901 ) and 2abagaàt al-shu‘ara’ of ‘Abdallah b. al-Mu‘tazz 
(d. 296/908), impressed him much. Tha'alibi, therefore, desired ardently to 
wiite a book following their pattern and thus compiled the Yafima?. He pro- 
duced its first version in 384/994 and the fiinal version in 403/1012 at Jurjáu? 
when the author was about 53 years old. Hence ‘Abbas Iqbàl's and Bosworth’s 
claim that "ha'alibr was prevented by vaiious hindrances from carrying on 
the compilation of the Yatima until he arrived at the court of Abu al-‘Abbas 
Māmūn ( r. 390-407/1000-1016) who put him ın charge of his library and encou- 
raged him to complete the work" must be mcorrect?5. 


While critically examining the works of the poets and scholars in his 
Yatima, Tha‘alibi discussed to some length their character, power of understan- 
ding, mtellectual refinement and the aesthetics of their compositions. He has 
detected plagiarism in addition to indicating the strict and erotic nature of 
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their verses and repetition of thoughts and ideas in their writings. The book 
1s a collection of many selected poems with brief biographical notes on their 
composers whose dates and places of birth and death are not generally men- 
tioned by the author. It is also not mentioned whether Tha‘alibi actauly met 
those poets? and therefore, his appreciation as well as criticism is based on the 
works of the poets themselves only. Thus, itis revealed that the Yatima 1s 
neither a book of literay history nor a history of poetry, nor does it fall under 
the category of biographical books of the poets and Iiterateurs. But it is only a 
book of literary criticism, which by and large, 1s a mine of information about 
the literary condition of Persia during the 4th/10th and early 5th/11th centuries. 
It gives us a clear and distinct critical idea of the extent to which the Arabic 
language was cultivated throughout Persia even as far as Central Asia and 
Khwarizm As a guide book for the students of Arabic literary criticism, it 
is full of valuable and critical mformation about the intellectual, social and 
political conditions prevailing ın Persia during the period under review. 


Perhaps the literary historians as well as literary critics found the biogra- 
phies of the Yatima more reliable due to the fact that Tha‘alibi always depended 
on speaking orally to those poets and writers whose biographies he gave in it. 
If the author failed to follow this, he then depended on the narrators who 
spoke to the poets directly and heard from them. If the author also failed in 
this process, though 1t 1s rare, he took shelter of the anthologies of the poets 
from which he chose and selected the relevant texts in. his Yatima. The old and 
modern writers till present generation admire the book mostly because of its 
being a single source of minute information about the biographies of the 4th/ 
10th century Arabic poets and writers especially the average and less known 
ones. Zaki Mubarak justly remarks :?’ 


1 ell gles n EN YII ee lo re we 6 plows 3425 ol pbi ce Y 


“Who will be able to count the loss of literature, if Yatima or Thimar al- 
Qulüb (of Tha'&libi) had perished”? 


Tha‘alibi m writing the Yatima preferred the rhymed-prose which was 
the popular and chief literary medium of his time. But his rhyme as free 
from artificiality and obscurity has been accepted by all in all circumstances. 
Hence Ahmad Amin’s accusation of Tha‘alibi for not having followed the 
method of psycho-analysis in the yatima is absolutely unjustified, because, 
in the realm of hterature this method is a technical development of the 
14th/20th century.” Now for proper understanding of Tha‘alibi’s literary 
criticism with reference to his Yatima it is necessary to give a brief survey 
of the stages of development of Arabic literary criticism from the pre-Islamic 
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era down to his own time as they are concentrated on different trends that 
were current during his age and influenced him im the following. 


Literary criticism m Arabic is supposed to have been recently deve- 
loped as a result of the influence of western culture in Arab countries. 
There ıs no doubt that since Arabic translations of foreign works on literary 
criticism have nwreased, Arab scholars have taken up the study of criticism 
with great avidity which has given rise to considerable literature on the 
history of Arabic criticism, revaluation of rhetorical principles and the influence 
of the Qur'àn on the development of rhetoric. ? This interest has led Arab 
scholars to realise that, compared to European methods, their principles of 
criticism are inadequate in the present day context The basis of unregistered 
hterary criticism related to pre-Islamic, Islamic and ‘Abbasid periods 1s nothing 
but the history of Arabic poetry found among the pre-Islamic Arabs who 
elevated 1t to perfection. This perfection dwindled later on by the first linguistic 
critics whose observations are based on what was said rather than on what 
should be said. Hence new poetry differed away from those observations. 


There are numerous instances in the historical and biographical sketches 
of pre-Islamic poets whose verses have been openly criticised for one reason 
or the other. Besides the judgements of recognised scholars, Arabic literature 
has also preserved critical statements of laymen who gathered to listen to 
poetic recitations at the annual fair held at Makka in pre-Islamic times or 
would attend the literary gatherings and discussions among scholars in the 
military camps at Medina and at various capitals of the Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid periods. These critical discussions and remarks are not mere 
subjective statements based on imdividual taste, whim and fancy. If these 
considered views about the characteristics of different poets and nature of 
their poetry were analysed they would imdicate that, besides form and 
expression, diction and style, emotion, imagination and thoughts of the 
poets were also taken into consideration. These critics knew the value of 
these basic elements of literature and determined the poet’s position on this 
basis. Without having known the historical and biographical background of a 
poet and without having had a fairly extensive knowledge of Arabic poetry 
they could not have declared that Imru’u’l-Qays was the first to compare 
the fair sex to the deer, and that Zuhayr was at his best when he desired, 
Nabigha when he feared and A’sha when he drank or enjoyed.*! 


The 31:d/9th century witnessed a renaissance embiacmg for the first 
time ali the aspects of intellectual life of the Arabs as a result of their 
settling in new cities and coming in close contact with invetrate civilised 
nations. This benefitted the literature of the Arabs who translated the 
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abstracts of the arts and sciences of those people superioi to them in culture 
and civilization. This renaissance was not deeply influencing the artistic 
expression? The poets followed their predecessors with regard to form only 
and whatever development occured, it touched the exterior and not the 
essence, but due to criticism they gave up even the study of formal development. 
Modern critics began to judge modern poetry by the standards which they 
came across in old poetry 33 A considerable period has elapsed from the 
date when rhetorical terms were formulated up to the time when al-Jahiz 
(d. 255/869) set himself to collect and define these terms in his al-Bayán 
wa al-Tabyin3+, He gave the illustrations of these rhetorical terms and- pointed 
out that one should know the value of meaning, its suitable circumstances 
and should keep a balance between them and his audience.’ In spite of 
all these rhetorical discussion, al-Jahiz did not try to put them under a 
systematic order and classify them into different branches of eloquence and 
rhetoric Al-Mubarrad ( d 285/898) in his al-Kamil gave literary principles 
of criticism along with their illustrations under certain headings3®. and 
hence his treatment of the subject differed slightly from that of al-Jahiz. 
In all tbese discussions, al-Mubarrad did not confine himself to verbal 
beauties and miceties of eloquence. His aim had been to expound the beauty 
and aesthetic value that lay dormant in a literary piece. Thus we find that 
preliminary efforts towards the classification of the principles and methods 
of criticism were made by Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) in his al-Shi‘r Wa al- 
Shwaraá'. He laid down four principles for evaluating the internal charact- 
eristics of a poetic piece and four principles from the point of view of the 
rare qualities of the poet himself. The first four principles are : 


() The verse in which form (/afz) and matter (ma‘ant) are both 
equally good ; 

(i) The verse ın which diction is fine but the meaning is ordinary and 
not of an equally high standard, 

(iii) The verse in which meaning is supreme but the expression is not of 
the same standard, 

(iv) The verse m which form and matter both are not up to the mark. 

In order to weigh the poet in the balance along with his poetry Ibn 
Qutayba gives the following four principles 

() Whether the poet has composed rarely. (Thisis probably to see 
whether the poet 1s prolific or professional), 


(i) Whether the poet has reached the desired perfection in his similes, 
(This is probably to gauge the nature and richness of his imagination); 
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(ii) Whether the poet has expressed some unique or rare sentiment. 
(This is to see the novelty and individuality of the poet); 


(iv) Whether the poet belongs to the higher or lower strata of the society. 
(This 1s probably to examine tribal habits, environment aud social status of the 
poet)?7. 


In addition to the above mentioned principles, Ibn Qutayba also lays 
Stress on examining the occasion and incentives that worked behind the compo- 
sition of an artistic piece when he says that there are occasions and motives for 
composing. He also draws attention to the natural bent of mind of the poets 
when he states that there are talented or natural (arbi?) and pretended 
(mutakallif ) poets??. This account shows that till the time of Ibn Qutayba 
efforts were being directed towards determining all historical, biographical and 
critical methods which are now being employed in critical studies. It 1s unfortu- 
nate, indeed, that these methods of criticism set by Ibn Qutayba did not develop 
and were not fully utilised by critics like al-ÀAmidi (d. 377/987) in his Muwdzana, 
Qàdi alJurjam (d. 392/1002) in his al-Wasüfa and Marzubani (d. 384/994) in 
his al-Muwashshah. Instead, individual branches of rhetoric were selected and 
the entire work was devoted to that subject as Abu ‘Ubayda did in his Majaz 
al-Qur'ün, Ibn al-Mu'tazz in his al-Badi^ and Ibn ‘Awn in his al-Tashbihát?, 
The elaborate study of these methods was not made and even the rhetorical 
principles were not properly classified till Qud@ma b. Ja'far (d. 337/948) in his 
Naqd al-Shi‘r and an anonymous writer in his Nagd al-Nathr®; Abu Hilal al- 
‘Askari (d. 395/1005) wrote his Kitab al-Sind‘atyn ın which a systematic classifi- 
cation of rhetorical devices and figures of speech were made. But this develop- 
ment brought 1n 1s wake the dogma of J‘jdz al-Qur‘an and introduced it in the 
form of rhetorical study. Throughout the 4th/10th and 5th/11th centuries the 
attention of scholars was diverted from purely literary criticism to the study of 
rhetoric in the Qur'8n, and the rtetorical principles origmally formulated for 
literary criticism were made subordinate to the study of Ijaz al-Qur’Gn. Coming 
to modern times, critics of Arabic rhetoric may be divided into two categories. 
On the one hand, there are scholars who consider Baldgha (rhetoric) asa 
complement of grammar prescribing the form and matter which should be used 
for expressing a certain sentiment in a particular context and, therefore, accor- 
ding to them, it ıs not at alla science of criticism since it is concerned more 
with style than with the matter. On the other hand, certain scholars hold that 
Balagha (rhetoric) ıs outmoded in the existing circumstances and modern 
literature requires new measures for its evaluation. But it has escaped the 
notice of the first school that Baldgha originally came into existence to examine 
the value of prose and poetry. Critical knowledge existed in pre-Islamic Arabic 
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as there were different rhymes and metres although their rules and laws were 
not framed in those days. Later scholars, therefore, collected critical statements 
of their predecessors, analysed them and tried to reduce the collective and 
individual taste of criticism to one formula or the other, although no taste can 
be put under the chains and fetters of psychological rules These rules were 
subsequently applied to prose and poetry and judgement was accordingly passed. 
The early rules contained all elements — psychological, historical and biographi- 
cal — necessary for critical appreciation. But when Balágha became a tool for 
finding out the secrets of the mumitability of the Qur'án ıt was confined to the 
study of words and meanings since the psychological and biographical methods 
were no longer required in the case of the divine words. However, the historical 
method, in its limited form, did continue for the purpose of knowing the 
context and circumstances in which a particular verse of the Qur'ün was revea- 
led*!. Thus it 15 not correct to say that Ba/dgha ıs not a science of criticism. 
As regards the Second School of thought, it may be pomted out that classical 
authors have utilised most of the modern methods in their critical studies. 
Besides style, word and meaning, historical, biographical and psychological 
approach has been made by Jurjāni m his Asrár a-Balagha and Dala’1l al-I‘jaz, 
by Amidi ın his al-Muwazana, by Qàdi al-Jurjan: in his al-Wasáta by Marzu- 
bün 1n his al-Mawaghshah and by Sáàhib b.'Abbád (d. 385/995) in his al-Kagh/f, 
although as analytical studies they are not as thorough as the writings of modern 
critics such as Taha Husayn, al-Aqqád, Zaki Mubarak and Ahmad al-Shayb. 
This defect of Arabic criticism or Baldgha is due to the fact that it was not 
allowed to follow the natural course of growth and development. After the 
4th/10th century ıt deviated from its path of literary criticism and involved 
itself into religious controversies. Literature 1s a mirror reflecting the life of the 
people. As criticism follows closely in the footsteps of literature, it grows or 
declines with the rise and fall of the society. This is, however, nothing wrong 
if modern scholars seek assistance from foreign cultures for the development of 
Arabic literary criticism just as classical writers, in the past, introduced into 
Arabic Greek, Roman Persian and Indian principles of rhetoric.42 But it will 
certainly be a mistake if the under-developed aspect of Balagha be neglected 
and foreign elements are imported at its expense, because every language has its 
own genius, character and historical background, especially the semitic language, 
Arabic, to which all European standards cannot be applied suitably. Even in 
Europe these historical, biographical and critical methods are found defective in 
one way orthe other. It means that modern trends are going back to the old 
school of rhetoric with certain modifications and, therefore, it 1s imperative that 
keeping these defects in mind, Arabic Bala@gha should be based on sound 


principles so that Arabic criticism, suitable to Arab genius and their history and 
tradition, may be evolved. 
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The same 3rd/9th century, therefore, witnessed the first attempt to write 
criticism in book form. The scholars already felt that critical principles based 
on oral tradition would be lost if they are not written down. Perhaps the bro- 
chure of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir (d. 210/825), one of the first writings on criticism, 
is not sufficient to justify the opinion of Ahmad Amin who says that the writing 
of criticism came responding to the need of the Mu‘tazilites for spreading 
their theological doctrines 43 Because before and after this brochure, some books 
on literary criticism were written for the doctrines of Mu‘tazila and others. For 
instance, Sind‘at al-Shi'r by Abii Haffan ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad al-Muhzini' 
( d. 195/810), Fuhülat al-Shu‘ara’ by al-Asma‘i (d. 216/831) and Tabagàt al- 
Shu'arà' by Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi (d. 232/846) apart from those books in which 
criticism was only a part of their methods, for instance, al-Baydan wa al-Tabyin 
and Kitab al-Hayawan by alJ&hiz (d. 258/869), al-Shi‘r wa by Ibn Qutayba 
( d. 276/889 ) and al-Kémil by al-Mubarrad (d. 285/891 ). Besides these books, 
there were some early studies about the miracle of the holy Qur'àn which 
approached the art of the Qur’anic rhetoric extensively and which had a strong 
affinity to rhetorical studies, hke Ma'üni al-Qurünby al-Farra’ (d 207/822) 
and Majaz al-Qur’an by Abii ‘Ubayda ( d. 209/824 ). 


In the later 3rd/9th and early 4th/10th centuries the Arabic literary critics 
Were divided into four groups in respect to their taste, method and ideal. They 
are (1) a group of linguistic students who were the supporters of the old, hke 
Abū Sa'id al-Sukkari*?, Abū al-‘Abbas Tha‘lab ( d 291/904 ), al-Mubarrad and 
Abu al-‘Umaythil, (2) a group of the poets who studied hterature with the 
linguists while their culture was antiquated, but they tasted modernity, admired 
it and came forward for its study, like Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296/908); (3) a 
group of scholars who studied the universal and intellectual sciences along with 
their study of language and literature, and old and new poetiy. This group had 
a special taste in the science of criticism. They took from the old literature its 
essence and from the modernity its incidence. Their special taste was represented 
by the ideals of those scholars who presented their methods of criticism through 
a kind of arrangement of branching and chaptermg in their books, hke Ibn 
Qutayba. And (4) a group of scholarly critics who were mostly influenced by 
the translated Greek culture taken as a standard of judgement ın their criticism, 
like Qudáma b. Ja‘far ( d. 337/948 ).46 


It is, perhaps, wrong to vaguely generalise that “the method of criticism 
in the 3rd/9th century was influenced by the new ideas discovered from the 
Greek Philosophy”,47 because the influence of Greek Philosophy ın the field 
of dogmatic thealogy, logic and theoretical sciences was more effective, than their 
influence in the field of criticism. Whatever thoughts and ideas found in the 
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books of Qudáma b. Ja'far and others in the later 3rd/9th and early 4th/10th 
centuries remained as an ideal frame work only “for which quotations are 
. taken vehemently from the Arabic literature’.4® And the nature of criticism 
which usually starts with the text and ends with the analysis 1s far away from 
them. In the same centuries the followers of the stages of the development of 
the written ciiticism will find initthe signs of the development of the Arab 
intellectual life, because, they and even the linguistic groups attached to the old 
were not free from an inclination towards renovation, and al-Mubarrad is 
possibly the best example of it when he compiled al-Rawdah® on the poetry 
of the modernists starting with Abū Nuw&s ( d. 195/810 ) and happily criticised 
their poetry, recited and explained them to his own students.*° 


The development of criticism put a stop to the aident zeal shown to 
the old by the linguists and their adherents during the 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th 
centuries. But with the appearence of the 4th/10th century the critics brought 
this contioversy to an end and became comparatively free with regard to critical 
principles. A oritical echo was heard only for the supporters of the old when 
some books were written to study the opinions ofthe old on criticism, for 
example, al-Muwashshah by al-Marzubani ( d. 384/994 ), appears as a specimen 
of the studies of history of criticism and not the criticism itself. Hence this 


and other books of the kind had practically no influence 1n directing the general 
critical taste 1n this century. 


The theories of criticism, therefore, crystallized in the 4th/10th century, 
and the studies of criticism were arranged and established on certain rules 
of principles.5! Because this century diverted its special attention to the study 
of poetry critically which enriched Arabic literature to the peak of refined matu- 
rity and hence criticism too attained such maturity following the highest 
geniuses in poetry. The critics cf this century benefitted much with the experi- 
ences of their predecessors which helped them to evaluate what would be suitable 
for their age and what would not be. They abandoned the ideologies of criticism 
based on the scientific mentality and old scholarship that were not adequate to 
explain the modern trends of criticism. The critics derived them through the 
study based on applied analysis and analogy depending on the sound literary 
taste having close contact with rhetorical and literary forms of learning in the 
structure and shape and not in the essence and spirit.’ The Arab critics consider 
this 4th/l0th century as the most flourishing century for literary criticism. The 
compilation of major critical works on this subject was done in this century. 
The important among them may be mentioned as ‘Iya al-Shi*r** by Muhammad 
b. Tabátabà al-Alawi (d. 322/934 P^, al-Muwazana bayn al-Buhtwi wa Abi 
Tammam by al-Hasan b. Bisht al-Amidi ( d. 377/987), al-Wasata bayn al- 
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Mutanabbi wa Khusümihi by Qadi al-Jurjani ( d. 392/1002) and Yatimat al- 
al-Dahr by Tha‘ahbi. In al-Muwéazana, the critical thrust 1s a comparison between 
refined poetry which emanates from sophisticated culture represented by the 
poetry of Abii Tammam and between the poetry in which only nature dominates 
represented by the poetry of Buhturi. As regards al-Wasüta, itis not so much 
a protection of al-Mutanabbi, the pillar of Arabic liteiature who dressed the 
poetry in a new clothing, nourished it with philosophical thoughts which do not 
create the effect of monotony. In the comparison Aba Tammam waxes inferior 
to al-Mutanabbi m hterary merit. From the beginning of the 3rd/9th century 
up to the end of the 4th/i0th century, literary criticism had been following the 
Stages of the gradual development of literature and preoccupying itself with 
analysing the causes of literary controversies and divisions among themselves, 
for instance the controversies around the good style of Ibn al-Mu'tazz, between 
the opinions of Aba Tammam and Buhturi and between two rivalry groups 
about al-Muta'abbi. Most of the critical studies are concerned with the prac- 
tical side of criticism, in spite of that the field of criticism 1s not free from 
theoretical studies influenced by the ideas transmitted through translation of 
foreign works, like the study of Naqd al-Shir by Qud&ma b. Jafar, or analytic 
studies, like the study of *Zyàr al-Shir by Ibn Tabatabà. Likewise, the field of 
ciiticism was not free from the studies on the art of Qur’anic eloquence as the 
study of al-Rummani ( d. 384/994 ) m his treatise al-Nukat fi I‘j4z al-Qur’an>> 
and the study of al-Baqillàni ( d. 403/1013 ) in. his Ijaz al-Qur'án. Hence in 
the 4th/10th century Arabic literary criticism achieved the lofty structure as a 
testimony of perfection due to the fact that the literature, both prose and poetry, 
at that time reached to the climax of development. 

After the end of the 4th/10th century the literary barrenness and lack of 
some renowned writers, like Ibn al-Amid (d. 360/971 ) Abi Hayyan al- 
Tawhidi ( d. 414/1025) and poets, like al-Mutanabbi (d. 354/965) were possibly 
the causes for lack of innovation 1n critical studies and hence what had already 
been said remained as reputation foi a long time. But this state of things did 
not go on forever. The critics who prefeired the old order followed now the 
cause of theoretical criticism which had been influenced by scientific 1deas more 
than by literary ones. The emphasis on rhetoiical depictions, their definition 
and derivation and diawimg on the evidences became, at that time, more 
piominent. Asa result we find similes wiitten by poets like those of Abu 
Hila] al-‘Askari ( d. 395/1005 ) in bis kitàb al-Sin@‘atavn, ‘Abd al-Qahir al- 
Jurjanı (d. 471/1078 ) 1n his Dalai al-I‘jaz and Asrar ai-Balagha, and Ibn 
Sinan al-Khafaji ( d. 466/1073 ) 1n his Sirr al-Fasáha.^* 

Tha‘alib: derved in his Yatima much from the critical opinions of al-Sáhib 
( d. 385/995 ) available in his al-Kashf ‘an Masawi Shi‘r al Mutanabbi*’, of al- 
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Hatmi ( d. 388/998 ) in al-Risdla al-Hatimiyya®® and of Qadi ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Jurjani ( d. 393/1001 ) in ai-Wasáta.? But this does not prevent Tha‘alibi 
from having two basic accomplishments 1n two spheres of criticism. First, he 
did not derive their critical opinions as they were but he chose from their 
scattered and airanged ones and abandoned the motives of their many other 
sayings. Secondly, he put some original vjews of his own in the critical study 
of the poets like al-Mutanabbi 99 Thus his books, specially Yatima provides the 
literary critics of the modern studies with vitality and author, therefore, occupied 
a high position among the literary critics. Tha‘alibi began to write his Yatima, 
a monumental work on Arabic literary criticism, when 4th/10th century was to 
a close and the battle among the critics centered round al-Mutanabbi almost 
wore out. The hterary criticism left the gustative stream reaching its. climax in 
the opinions of al-Amidi and al-Jurjani and switched over to the rhetorical 
stream dominating the intellectual barrenness m the opinions of Abu Hila] al- 
‘Askari and ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjini. The field of literature was in a state of 
vacuum and was devoid of the trends that excite and stimulate the genius of 
the critics and was devoid of any great literary genius except Abu al-/Ala al- 
Maʻarrı ( d. 449/1058 ) and Sharif al-Rád: ( d. 406/1015 ) who were, to some 
extent, able to stimulate critical controversies of their worthy predecessors. 


Tha‘alibi in his Yatima intended first to make a selection of the critical 
opinions set down by his predecessors and then devise a new critical method 
suppoited by his own profound cultural heritage and artistic taste. His critical 
opinions thus represent an important link ın the history of Arabic literary criti- 
csm, The scientific critical study 1s hable to disclose its various. characteristics 
and piove their depth. These studies can reveal for us the artistic standards on 
which Tha'àlib: in the Yatima bases his critical judgements, the nature of which 
is drawn from the basic elements of two critical methods. Firstly, the Environ- 
mental or Regional Method ( also called symetrical Method ) which 1s based 
on different standards devised by a study of the general environment whose three 
elements are time, place and society, along with the study of social, intellectual, 
political and ethical factors influencing those elements. Then to study the 
special environment in which the literateur lived and worked on the basis that 
this study is the product of the mteraction between the influencial general 
environment and the literateur bimself. And then to follow the impact of 
thost effective factors in the literature. Tha‘alibi can be credited with applying 
the basic elements of this method to his critical study in the Fatıma and 
Tatimma for the first time in the history of Arabic literary criticism. 


Secondly, the Artistic Method (also called intermixing method) depends 
on the personal taste of the critic. The elements of this method are drawn 
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by Tha‘alibi m the Yatima from different sources, the most important of 
which are the historical literary culture and the literary trends that were 
dominatmg his age together with the critical talents which no critic can 
do without. Tha‘alibi took refuge into this method many times specially 
while judgmg his commentaries on literaiy texts quoted in his books like 
Yatima and Tatimma. Among them 1s observed his critical judgements on 
thoughts and ideas which were invented by others and which were marred 
by vulgar plagiarism , and the judgements on forms and contents in. which 
simplicity and eloquence became excellent. Tha'alibi tried to make them 
ornamented with some metaphorical beauties. 


The question of the relation. of literature with its region or environ- 
ment is old m the history of Arabic hterary criticism and, according to 
Ihsan ‘Abbas, Tha'&lib: was the first critic who turned towards the regional 
or environmental influence in literature as a method of criticism®!, But Ibn 
Saliàm's Tabaqái?? abounded in critical observations indicating the concious- 
mess of the writer to the mfluence of environment, can not be considered 
as a methodical conciousness. Though his observations do not agree with 
the poetry of wine, erotic and eulogy as much as they agree with the poetry 
of bravery, they bear a clear sign of his munute alertness to the influence 
of general environment in literature. In this way the observations of 
al-Asmai (d. 213/828), al Jahiz (d. 255/869), Ibn Qutayba ( d. 276/889 ), Ibn 
al-Mutazz, Ibn Tabataba, Qadi al-Jurjdni and others about the influence 
of environment in literature remained confined to some observations of 
different critics who differed in their indications, varied in their analysis and 
connected the motives of poetry for which they were carried on without 
displaying the observation as a pillar of Arabic critical method in the 
literary heritage of the first four centuries of the hijra. Arabic literature 
durmg the ‘Abbasid period, therefore, followed the various environmental 
influences and encouraged the literateurs and poets to be changed with what 
was required by the new environment Abii Nuwas (d. 195/810) was the 
most enthusiastic poet of them. Although he was blamed as the ring leader 
of the Shu'übiyyaf^ movement his invocation was sincere. He propagated 
that the literatuie should be a true picture of the environment and the 
time. But this propagation did not find a deep echo m the field of criticism. 
Hence all the ciitics remained ignorant of that echo till ‘Aba Manstir Tha‘alib: 
found it in his mind and produced ıt in his books specially in the Yatima 
and Tatimma as a criterion for his critical studies. Arabic literary criticism 
is, therefore, enriched by him with what appeared as yesterday's necessities. 

. Tha‘ahbi in his Yatima gathered much information from the critical 
studies of different critics. He studied the biography of the poets and searched 
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for the endeavours of the biography writers in analysing the influential 
elements of literature and also in analysing the observations of the biogra- 
phers around the influence of environment on literature with a specific 
reason. These are the studies which attracted Tha‘alib: much, who had 
a deep acquaintance possibly with Shüara' Misr 9* by al-Suli (d. 335/946-7) 
and Kitab al-Isbahan® by ‘Abdallah Hamza b. Husayn al-Isbahàni. Through 
this acquaintence he could come across some special features of the relation- 
ship between poets and their environments. These features made it possible 
to confine the names of the poets easily and to influence the poetical 
elements in their poetry and also represent the possibility of enumerating 
artistic excellences which were to environmental influences. This is the 
method on the basis of which Tha‘alibi established his biographies of the 
poets ın the Yatima and Tatimma. He followed this method ın many of 
his other books which were not free from the influence of environment, so 
far as their forms and contents are concerned. He laid emphasis on the 
method rather than on spontaneiy by which the judgements of many of 
his predecessors were characterised. Tha'/alib: observed the influence of 
environment on literature as a form which IS comprehensive, clear and more 
indicative of the methodical firmness. His easy method of compilation 1s 
the historical method based on the transitory gradation. He did not commit 
to the environmental method in his books except Yatima and Tatimma ; aud 
the environmental method laid down by him represents an applied critical 
foundation. 1n these two books. 


The fact of Tha'alibís being a student Abii Bakr al-Khwarazmi d. 383/ 
993) had influenced the maturity of his thoughts and ideas. This Khwarazmi 
widely travelled in Syria and sought refuge m the royal court of Sayf al-Dawla 
(1.333-56/944-67) where he obtained information regarding outcome of the 
talents of poets, and his soul was filled up with admiration. This admiration 
he began to spread among his students like Tha àlibi who narrated about his 
teacher by saying °° 


“Nothing has elevated my heart, matured my intellect, sharpened the 
edge of my tongue and helped me to rise this height but the Syrian curio- 
sites and Aleppun niceties which were retained by my memory and mixed 
with every pait of my soul while I was very tender, and the customs of 
prime weie refined”. 


With these insights Tba'álibi thought it worthwhile to write an individual 
chapter in his Yatıma for the Syrian poets m which he rendered judgement on 
the causes of their superiority to all other poets. And this idea led him to 
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treat the poets of each environment in separate four chapters of the same book. 
The same intention 1s to be found m the supplement of Yatima called Tatunma. 
This mode of division clearly indicates toan idea deep seated in the mind of 
Tha‘ahbi which points to his critical method, though he does not express it in 
his books. Tha‘alibi flourished ın a period when Islamic empire was comple- 
tely disintegrated and divided into small states ruled by different nationalities, 
creeds and ambitious rulers, The same environment now, as a result, gave rise 
to numerous environments. Ahmad al-Shayb justly remarks, “And the 
different environments which Arabic literature embraces had their variety of 
influences on the disharmony of the literary taste and the disparity in its 
characteristics whether it was m one age or in successive ages*’, Considermg 
all these factors Tha‘alib: came to conclusion that critical study of poetry 1n its 
numerous new environments, is impossible. He, therefore, took recourse to 
the environmental method in his study of literature because the time, place and 
course-events directed to 1t. Hence, to Tha'alibi goes the credit of initiating 
this method for the first time in the realm of Arabic literary criticism. His 
Yatima written according to this method commended such admiration in his 
life time and after his death which leading writers of the later period received. 
The method which he followed in the criticism of Arabic literature certainly 
indicates that he surpassed all the Arab critics with the belief that the influential 
factors of hterature are the products of different environmental circumstances 
which are apparently much closerto those of modern critics. The modern 
critics define the environmental circumstances as, “The circumstances (connec- 
ted with) place and time, whether original or incidental abound ın every place 
out of which is created a temperament mfluencing human society and marking 
every related object with special signet$8, This definition is directing greatly 
to the critical opmions of Tha‘alibi whose environmental method of criticism is 
based on three basic principles—time, place and social trends. This method is 
remified from them and comes into their provinces. These principles are direc- 
ting the general literary trend keeping in view the influence of the special 
environment of literateurs on the hterary output. 


The influence of place acted as a pivot ın the method  Tha'alibi's division 
of Yatima and Tatimma according to respective environments, After his careful 
study Tha‘alibi found that the poets of the Arabian Syria and its adjoming 
areas were more excellent than those of the Arabian ‘Iraq and its adjoinmg 
areas daring the pre-Islamic and Islamic periods? The causes for superio- 
rity (te the people of'Iraq) in the realm of poetry, according to Tha‘@lib:, 
are the closeness of the former to the land of Arabia, specially to the people of 
al-Hijaz, and their distance from the land of Persia. And the language of 
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the people of Syria was free from adulteration as happened with the language 
of ‘Iraq due to their closeness and intervention with the Persians and Nabatians, 
and because the contemporary poets belonging to the people of Syria were 
related to the eloquence of Beduins and sweetness of the urbans"9?, The close- 
ess of the poets of Syria to the desert of Hijaz, the land of eloquence and 
cradle of Arabic poetry, purified it from the complexities of civilisation as 
established in the poetiy of ‘Iraq and Persia in the 4th/10th and early 5th/ 
lith conturies Unlike Syrian poetry’ the poetry of ‘Iraq and Persia turned 
into musical pieces having the purity of the language. And atthe same 
time 1t was the free-play of the words and new and incidental meanings which 
dominated these musical pieces. Hence the question of Tha‘alibi’s forgetting 
the poets of other cities while comparing poets of Syria and not taking into 
accout the influence of the Romans which may have weakened the language of 
Syrians, does not arise"! Because his preference of Syrian and *Ir&qi poets 1s 
the result of comparing two separate environments furnished with many peculia- 
rities as gifted by Allah which were not found in any other city  Thetwo 
environments of Syria and ‘Iraq had a direct connection with the land of 
original Arabic poetry and these two lands were the centres of Islamic Caliphate 
consecutively for four centuries. His choice to prefer the Syrian poets to those 
of ‘Iraq clearly indicates his preference of Syrian poets to the poets of all 
other cities, Abmad Amin (d. 1374/1954) rightly remarks, “Asif the poetry 
in early period was willing to grow and flourish only in its land and birth place. 
When the poets came out of this land, their tongues were tied or almost tied. 
So, it grew up in the Arabian peninsula because it is its cadle and ıt grew up in 
*]Ir&q and Syria which are situated on the border of its land. From early times 
Syrian and ‘fraqi deserts were the source of their poetry but no new idea 
developed there. But when the Arabs settled in. such cities which contradic- 
ted to the nature of their own lands as Egypt, al-Maghrib (North West Africa) 
and Khurasin, they could not sing much with then own poetry. Hence it 15 
really a strange phenomenon which required further study and close observa- 
ti10n.72 The simplicity of environmental criterion on which Tha‘alibi’s opiioris 
are based, does not allow us to accuse his critical method which requires 
theoretical and applied motives on which his evidences are based and to which 
be devoted detailed study too. 


Although the opinions of the contemporary go against Tha‘alibi, he 
found justice in the later generation of Acritics. mong them ıs Shukri Faysal 
who considered Tha‘alibi’s preference to the Syrian poets to the other as 
“nearer to the political division’’.7? ‘Umar al-Daqq&q remarks, “Tha‘alibi 
invented a new critical method and none could surpass him. He thought to 
include the poets according to their regions and countries. This inclusion 
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practically ıs closer to the spirit of literature than to the classification of the 
poets according to their names etc., because the author of the Yatima was able 
to tie up the hterateurs and their environments in his book to which many 
modern compilers and critics are 1nclined".7^ Tha‘alibi’s criticism varies accord 
ing to the variation of place. To him, the cause of weakness of the poetry of 
al-Shash (of Transoxania), for instance, is due to its farness from Arabian lands 
and the original poetry. Through his environmental method he closely examines 
that the regions of excellent poetry are the environments which are near 
to the Arabian lands. Hence, the closeness or distance of the environment 
from the Arabian Peninsula, the region of original Arabic poetry; the closeness 
of hterary environment to non-Arabian environment and the nature of one 
environmental relation to environments, while the frame 1s produced by the 
latter with the positive or negative effects on literary field , and the natural 
environment, the geographical formation and climate on the nature of the 
people and their taste, are the three general principles which effectively influence 
the place on the literature of Tha‘alibi’s criticism. He made the Yatima 
an applicable field for these principles, though sometimes the environmental 
arrangement in its divisions and chapters does not confine this system of 
reasoning. 


The Enviromental Method of the Yatima confined to the study of the new 
and contemporary poets 1s an evidence of the stance of Tha‘alibi regarding 
the influence of time on poetry. The influence of time had a great impact on 
the judgement of lexicographers on poets who laid emphasis on time while 
making a comparison. Some of the lexicographers showed an excessive enth- 
usiasm for the modernist group emphasising the influence of time only and 
ignoring artistic considerations. In the critical texts which have come to us 
from the pre-Islamic era, there is no evidence of any partisanship for the old 
or the modern. ‘The criticism was then based on the native taste which agreed 
with the motives of poetry itself without profound thought or analytic reasoning. 
The tradition of poetry was simple and artless which had direct link with 
Nature and Man. The poets of this age did not apply their intellect so much 
in the composition of poetry. The imperatives of poetry and those of criticism 
are twin brothers. As the poet perceives, his emotions are evoked and then 
he composes ; in the like manner, the critic goes through a particular work, 
he ıs influenced by it and then urged to write on ıt. This fact is appreciated 
by Tab& Ahmad Ibrahim." Criticism did not alter much in the early Islamic 
era than from what it had been in the pre-Islamic era. The critical observation 
in the first century hyrah did not divorce the expression of mdividual opinoin 
regarding pre-Islamic and early Islamic poetry without haying great difference 
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between them. These observations helped to form a nucleus of critical move- 
ment in succeeding ages. 


The stand of the 3rd/9th century critics represents a literary bickering among 
the ancient and the modern — Al-Jáhiz, Ibn Qutayba and Ibn al-Mu'tazz formed 
a group mediating between the school of the lexicographers who generally 
preferred the old and the critics of the 4th/lOth century who seemed to be 
engaged in the study of the modern and abandoned the study of the old. The 
basis of the causes of their mediatory effect in the 3rd/9th century are discussed 
by Ihsan 'Abbàas'?, Taha Ahmad Ibrahim”? and Amjad al-Tar&bulusi0, The 
4th/1Oth century was representing the peak of the development of Arabic poetry 
in its modern civilised form and it churned the cream out of it, the trend of 
preference to the Ancient still did not vanish altogether in the books of criticism. 
This trend was found in al-Rawda of al-Mubarrad, a/-Ban‘ of Hariin al-Muna- 
jjim (d. 288/901) and al-Shi‘r wa al-Shu‘aia@ of Ibn Qutayba in different depths. 
Ibn al-Mu'tazz and al-Suli blamed the modernists for their excessive use of 
metaphorical art which the old used moderately. These metaphorical arts were 
used by the Ancients more effectively m their poetry than by the modernists 1n 
thei: own?! These are the observations of al-Süli, al-Jurj&ni and al-Isfahant 
(d. 356/967) which were not considered as a basic foundation of their methods??, 
Hence, the 4th/10th century witnessed a general acceptance of the value of the 
Modeins and the necessity of its study, and comparison took place among the 
modern poets. But this acceptance and comparison do not fully support a 
uniform standard taken from the Ancients which can resolve the differences 
between the two groups. Hence, Arabic literature remained confined to old 
principles and measures, and was not able to release itself from them acquiring 
a new lease of life. Although the critics admired the Moderns and systematised 
the scattered pieces, they counted the Arabic poetry extended to an origin which 
needed a support in the States both of Weal and Woe. 


But in the later periods of the 4th/10th century, specially ım the eastern 
environment, Arabic poetry began to acquire a new stamp whichis far away 
from the original spirit of it The criticism must have some incentives which 
were in harmony with those of poetry. The prevailing note of the age was to 
discard the Ancients first and concentrate on the Moderns and contemporaries. 
And the poems which were chronologically more immediate were preferred to 
those which were remote. This echo was first sounded by Tha‘alib: to which 
Nicholson alluded as . 


“while Ibn Qutayba was content to urge that the modern poets should get 
a fair hearmg, and should be judged not chronologically or philologically 
but aesthetically, some of the greatest literary critics who came after him 
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do not conceal their opinion that the new poetry 1s superior to the old. 
Tha’alibi (d. 1038 A.D.) asserts that in tenderness and elegance the pre- 
Islamic bards ate surpassed by their successors and that both alike have 
been eclipsed by his contemporaries,” 83 


The depth of Tha'alibr's critical understanding has found expression in 
his critical argumentation, as he says in the preface to his Yatima, “Earle: 
compilers arranged their books according to the groups and classifications of the 
classical poets. but the merit of contemporary poets were not dealt with 1n 
the form of books, though these merits included calmlmess of the novelty and 
the taste of modernity, sweetness of 1mmediacy and elevation of excellence due 
to ample criticism?^, ." The excellence of modern and contemporary poetry to 
Tha‘alibi 1s elevated due to its exposure to a climate of criticism. According 
to him poetry is bearmg a stamp and an instrument of knowledge, and the poets 
desired to rectify their poetry according to the frame work set down by excellent 
critical judgement. In other words, poetry is an art more than nature But the 
criticism is guided for the sake of poetry which in its turn is influenced by 
criticism. Tha‘alibi realised it for the first time in the history of Arabic criticism 
and this realisation was due to the prevalent critical currents of his age The 
adherence to contemporary environmental taste had an influence on the new 
principles which were obligatory to him and his surrounding critics. The poets 
already found in these prmeciples a contemporary tiait which they were not 
acquainted with earlier critical treatises. They accepted this particular trait as 
one of the impoitant directions of the literary movement. 


Tha‘ahbi opines that the value of poetry increases with constant criticism 
which bears a clear picture of his stance with regard to the relation between the 
critic and the literateur. To him, cultured critic 1s a culture which 1s related to 
the contemporary taste and which is. competent to guide the literate.9 When 
he took recourse to critical comparison between the literary periods, he started 
with aesthetic beauty taking account of the influence of time on the development 
of literature. As he says, “The poetry of the Islamic era was more refined 
than the pre-Islamic era and the poetry of the contemporary period 1s more 
elegant than the poetry of the new...because contemporary poetry reached the 
peak of beauty, excellence and novelty...’® This remaik of Tha‘alibi bears a 
judgement which is somewhat unfamiliar to the nature of Arabic criticism and his 
critical point of view went m the opposite direction from the acknowledged path 
of the critics. He, therefore, discovered some critical measures differed from 
those of other ciritics, Tha‘alibi also opmes that the contempo1ary had a unique 
coloui as accepted by the contemporary taste. The old forms connot constitute 
a critical standard of evaluation for composing poetry and hence all his books 
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including the Yatima confine to the study of contemporary poets and writers. 
And when these were not available, he fell back on the moderns. His collec- 
tion of poetry contains poems of Moderns only. Thus Tha‘alibi’s echo remained 
distinguished from the rest of the echoes with his firm belief that poetry is a 
structure which 1s constituted of environment with its elements of' time and 
place, and the relation between them is inalienable. He established his study 
inthe Yatima on the environmental division and confined to 1t the biographies 
of contemporaries and their immediate predecessors. Hence, in the Yatima he 
presented an applied experience for the environmental method with all its 
critical implication. When Tha‘alibi proclaimed his individual view and 
invited the criticsto study poetry co-relating ıt with place and time, the other 
critics remained on the periphery of artistic direction. Thus the artistic features 
for the environmental method in Tha'álib's critical study emerged from co- 
related foundations which as a whole deeply indicate to his belief that the 
environment along with its factors of place and time has an influence in the 
general literary trend. 

Tha ‘alibi particularly emphasised the influence of diverse social currents 
on literature and indicated much to the influence of political, hierarchical, 
1eligious and innate thought current in literature. This 1s one of the three 
foundations which Tha'àlibi presented to the general environmental method of 
criticism. He realised the influence of the culture of the rulers, their tastes and 
temperaments as influencing and directing the literary trends, While preferring 
the Syrian poets to others, he counted the Ilamdánids and Banü Waraqa 
as the wonderful Arabs with literature and criticism by virtue of their place, 
style and quahities.97 Till Tha'àlibi's age poetry was used by the poets to make 
capital for themselves. The poets used to expend their poetry only on those 
patrons who valued it and paid for st. Although Mutanabbi earned a great 
fame as the Poet-Laureate of Sayf al-Dawla and as the best of Arabian poets, 
Tha'alibi criticised him on different grounds and praised him much and used 
a big section of the Yatima for this purpose3? Tha‘ahbi entertained the view 
that the rulmg authority 1s like a market to which everything that has a sale is 
brought? The royal taste coloured the literature of the particular environment. 
So, Tha‘alibi sometimes took it to be a basic foundation determining the 
division of his work according to environments.” He, therefore, counted the 
assemblage of the poets who come from different countries and environment 
at the couit of Sahib b. ‘Abbad as anew environment having its own literary 
taste, and, thus political position has a great fluence in the composition of 
of literary geners. So far as Tha‘alib:’s opinion regarding the influence of the 
prevailing social thoughts and hierarchy on literature 1s concerned, his observa- 
tions were comprehensive and thought-provoking. He gathered the spirit of 
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these observations from his visits to the courts of Kings, Amurs, rulers, viziers 
and great literateurs and personalities who were scholars themselves and patrons 
of learning as well He talked to them with artistic words, as was the convension 
of the age and praised the upper class of the society. 


. Tha'álib: founded some special critical standards for grouping the poets 
to create some social religious or hierarchical measures m order to make a 
comparison between hterateuis To him, the poetry of the contemporary upper 
class contams social thoughts and has an influence on his critical standards. 
Last of all comes his observation regarding the influence of religion and moral 
trends on literature on which his environmental method 1s firmly anchored. In 
the early Islamic period the religious affairs were vitally important in the field 
of criticism, till the stands of the Arabian critics m case of religion and litera- 
ture were found to the fact that the spirit of religion neither influenced literateurs 
nor critics.2! Tha‘alibi took a middle course in case of the relation between 
religion and literature, adding a new idea to the opinion of al-Jurjanoi in this 
field? Having strong faith im religion Tha'álib: hated those activities which 
were not allowed by religion But when he observed that the society was 
adopting many traits of literature contrary to religion, for example, wine poetry 
jesting and obscene poetry, etc., he was bound to quote some texts of this kind 
of literature in the biography of poets in his Yatima, as the kings, Amirs, rulers, 
special and common people were admiring by accepting it Thus Tha'alibi 
expressed the cleai stiucture of three major creative elements—place, time and 
society which he counted as basic foundations connecting the common environ- 
ment. And this general envuonment is practically one of the important 
parts of Tha‘alibi’s environmental method. The other part ıs the special 
environment. 

As regards the influence of special environment on literature Th‘aalib:, 
as observed the different literary environments in his age, was m a position to 
formulate an artistic measure having different foundations for his judgement 
on the literature of every environment. He found that the poets living in 
nearby places produced poems which were not the same inartistic merit or 
excellence He studied the reason in the life of every literateur through a 
special analysis He could not study this reason absolutely in the light of the 
factors of general environment that went into the making of literature. Some 
critics wrongly attributed that the study of special environment with literateurs 
is considered to be a critical method which differs from the environmental 
method, which they named as ‘Individual Method’ or “Psychological Method’.% 
Tha‘alibt already realised many individual or psychological creations for the 
literateur which have a great influence on his literature. The development of 
grouping among poets made him possibly realise it. So, m every environment of 
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the Yatima he treated the kings, Caliphs, Amirs and elite first and then indica- 
ted to their literature as distinguished from those of others according to the 
influence of their temperament on 1t? He also realised the influence of 
individual environment in literature. So, he collected the biographies of those 
poets in one place whose environments resembled each other and sometimes he 
pointed out the reason behmd it. For example, he explained the reason why 
he studied al-Mamiin: and al-Wathiqui first®. 


Tha‘alibi’s discussion of enviromental method centres round two pivots 
in harmony and mingles with each other. The first of these pivots represents 
the structure of his Yatima and Watimma by environmental division which 1s 
practically based on a methodical foundation The second pivot 1s the critical 
analysis for many of the literary manifestations and for their connection with 
the incentives of common or Special environments while their connection with 
this effective forces 1s a critical one based on psycho-analysis for forms and 
contents. After 'Tha'alib: the scholars differed m applying his environmental 
method in the books of biography written in continuation of Yatima. Although 
this method found for itself a way to the books of criticism and history of 
hterature, 1t has been destined with satisfactory development till the appearance 
of the modern age. Thus the French critic H. Adolf Tam?’ (1828-1893 ) 
realised Tha‘alibi’s environmental method of criticism laid down about a 
thousand years ago. So, he continued the disrupted method of  Tha'alibi 
and benefitted from the modern scientific development which enabled him to 
complete the artistic and scientific. elements for his critical observations presen- 
ted with a form suitable to the nature of the age °7 


Tha‘ahb: gathered many incentives and foundations for his Artistic 
Method laid down in the Yatima from titerary manifestations produced by the 
diverse elements which do not follow a uniform rule. In fact, the natural 
growth of Arabic literary criticism 1s based on literary taste only which plays 
an unportant role in the books of criticism?®. In these books we find that the 
artistic foundation ıs the literary. taste of the ciitic and the guiding individual 
taste is a foundation for most of the old critical studies which also playa 
dominant role in modern critical trends We find the neucleus of Tha‘alibi’s 
artistic methods of criticism possibly ın the neutral criticism of the French 
critic, Samt Beuv, which 1s connected with an individual taste of the critic, lead- 
ing to an exaggeration and slid-shodness in critical judgements. This opinion 
gives rise to a plethora of criticism as followed by Ahmad Amin, Shukri Faysal 
and other modern critics®®, Thafálib took refuge in artistic or rhetorical 
standards or the standards of literary taste without relation to the environ- 
mental method. This sense of critical judgement ıs found mostly m Tha‘alibi’s 
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Yatima. This, however, does not suggest that he has overlooked the general 
outline for bis Environmental Method and the most important field m which he 
surpassed the literary taste and artistic observation to it is possibly the field of 
literary dispute about Mutanabbi for whom he devoted a separate chapter in 
the Yatima!??, It seems Tha'álibi realised that the literary merits which do not 
submit to the sharp critical principles may sometimes be exalted in the study 
of the middle class poets who allow the general environment to play a great 
role in colouring their literature. This was not properly understood by the 
French critic Tain who adopted different literateurs for his environmental 
method. At the same time he undervalued the due merits of the famous critics 
lke Drydon, Shell, Keats and Brownmg and violated their manifestations of 
merit, Tf weignore the controvercies and exaggerations of the critics about 
Mutanabbi and Judge him impartially, we can asses the real position of Tha‘a- 
libri the critical battle centering around Mutanabbi. Tha‘alibi, therefore, 
reached his destination in this battle without taking recourse to exaggeration 
and generalisation.!9? 


Apart fiom these mentioned above, Tha‘alibi in selecting the texts of the 
Yatima followed another artistic standard divided into two—one is connected 
with Literary Content and the other is connected with Literary Form. As 
regards his artistic standards for judgements on content, Tha'alibi admires 
innovation of poetical purposes. He invested the poems of his contemporary 
poets with renovated artistic meanings emphasised by other critics before him.1?? 
Tha'àlibr, unlike the critics after Ibn al-Mutazz, opines that the refined taste 1s 
one that admires renovated meaning as the spirit of the age wants and the newly 
civilised life mclines to ıt. He, for example, admires the verses of Abu al-Qàsim 
al-Shayzami as refined poetry posseses beautiful contents and meanimgs.!?t 
Tha‘alibi recorded a number of mnovated meanings of ancient and modern 
poets in the Yatima which lead us to an understanding of his stand on the 
subject of literars plagiarism which was an important subject greatly diverting 
the attention of the Arab critics 10° Tha‘alibi, and not the western critics, 
therefore, opened the door of “the imdividual plagiarism” or “the repetition of 
the pore of his poetical thought, content and form”.106 The endeavour with 
the innovatmg comparison, metaphor and metonymy was forceful in the 4th/ 
10th century, on which many books were written, some of them Tha‘alibi 
mentioned in his Yatima and Tatimma!9" 


Tha'alibi proceeded a long way and even surpassed some of his contem- 
porary critics in payimg attention to his artistic standard for judgements on 
Form (al-Shik]) and rhetorical foundation.'9 Generally, the critics of the 4th/ 
10th century paid a great attention to artistic form for literary texts and were 
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connected mostly with elegance of word, excellence of arrangement and beauty 
of compilation. Amidi, therefore, says that these things increase the beauty of 
the hidden meanmg which seems to be an unprecedented one.!? Qadi al- 
Jurjani clearly refused the style of using metaphorical beauties and criticised the 
association with this ornamentation", But his style was not entirely free from 
such ornamentation with which he blamed other critics!!!, Tha‘@libi on the 
other hand represents the mediatory stand m this field and discussed the art of 
metaphor with strong admiration. Following Busti’s style he compiled a number 
of books on the art of metaphor, on rhyme and on paronomasia which were 
followed by a large number of poets and writers after him. He, therefore, 
opines that the real blemishes lie on the literateurs in using the art of metaphor 
and his admiration for 1t as found in the Yatima isindebted to the beauty of 
literary depiction as Content and Form.!'2 


As regards his comparison between prose and poetry, Tha‘alibi says that in 
the heyday ofthe classical literature the view was widely held that poetry was, 
by its very nature, superior, to prose and that the first poetry was composed 
in the pre-Islamic period.!? Poetry has been the subject of the Arab critics 
for three centuries after the advent of Islam and they diverted their concern to it, 
but they lessened their endeavour for its close study. On tbe other hand ‘Abd 
al-Hamid (d. 132/749), Ibn al-Muqaffa (d. 140/757) and al-Jahiz contributed a 
lotin the field of prose literature, but they paid little attention to its critical 
study Although their books written on the criticism of prose were representing 
an important critical direction for the writers, but these, as a pivot of artistic 
analysis, were not at par with the books written onthe criticism of poetry. 
Hence the prose remained a new-born child and required necessary nourishment 
with deep critical studies!!4, "With the appearance of the 4th/10th century, prose 
was vying with poetry in the field of artistic writing. In the Eastern Environment 
ihe prose dominated at that time over the poetry as the incentives of it were 
more powerful than those of poetry due to manipulation of intellectual, political 
and social affairs and the domination of the intellectual trends upon the taste 
of the people. Ibn al-‘Amid, Abu Bakr al-Khwarazmi (d.383/993) Sahib 
b. ‘Abbad (d. 385/995), al-Hamadhan:i, Tha'álibi and others, earned unparallelled 
reputation. by composing both prose and poetry. These writers would not 
possibly be able to compose prose 1f they had engaged themselves 1n composing 
long odes for the purposes which are included by the old Arabic poetry. 


The old Arab critics and Ibn al-Mu‘tazz ruled out any possibility of 
reconciliation between artistic prose and the poems written m the old mode as 
the nature of one differs from that of other and the factors of renovating poetry 
never unite in a single person'!*, But the matter was quite different in the 
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Eastern Environment during Tha'álibi's life tıme. The popular poetry did not 
make any original contribution and requirement; ıt was not a genuine artistic 
endeavour either. The writers, whenever they wished, could compose poetry 
and catered to the taste of the rulers and was dependent on royal patronage more 
than the prose. The writers already found their field to exhibit their literary 
talent with good composition according to the taste of the people. Hence al-Taw- 
hidi (d. 400/1009) says, “Prose 1s the origin of speech and poetry its branch, 
and the origin ıs more sophisticated than the branch, 1.e., the branch 1s inferior 
to the origin, but each one has its own merits and drawbacks"!!5, This fact was 
also established 1n the mind of some literateurs of the early 5th/11th century. 
But Tha‘alibi, on the contrary, represents a mediatory course m this field. He 
was naturally inclined to poetry and preferred it to prose when he says, “Poetry 
1$ the best product of literature and it 1s the science of the Arabs by which they 
were distinguished from other nations"!!7, But when he was rendering Munis 
al-Udab@ into prose entitled Nathr at-Nazm, he established his method by descri- 
bing the superiority of prose over poetry. He wanted to make the book famous 
and please the taste of Khwarazmshah Mamin (d. 407/1017) who inclined 
more towards prose than poetry.1!8 Tha‘alibi's preference of prose to poetry 
represents a critical opinion which permeated the taste of his time without any 
critical dispute. Ibn Rashiq and ‘Abd al-Qàhir al-Jurjani (d. 471/1078) also 
held the same opinion!?. After these critics, the field of criticism was not void 
of critics who opined ın favour of either. prose or poetry.!2° These are the most 
important critical observations on Tha‘alibi’s artistic method of criticism which 
the critics will be able to trace out 1n his books especially the Yatima. The 
popularity of the Yatima and its usefulness to the contemporary and later critics 
are ensured by the fact that more than nineteen supplements and continuations 
toit have been composed by different writers including Taimma al-Yatima 
written by Tha‘alib: himself!?!, 
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TAFSIR LITERATURE : AN EVALUATION 
Mp. ABDUS SATTAR* 


There isno need to insist on the importance of a close study and under- 
standing of the Qur'an. It provides not only the canon of Muslim faith, but 
also the ritual text-book and principles of Islamic law. The Muslim doctors 
in general and the Mufassirin (Commentators or Exegetes) in particular, 
therefore, studied the Qur'an from different angles and eventually it gave rise 
to a vast and varied hterature, known as ‘Im al-Tafsir (The science of Exegesis 
of the Qur'án) In the present article we shall briefly examine the growth and 
development of this science during the golden period of Islamic learning and 
literature ! 


Critical investigation to the science of Exegesis is still. in its infan:y in 
modern scholarship Orientalists have paid greater attention to Arabic literature, 
history and other subjects. However, the Muslim scholars of early centuries of 
Islam devoted heart and soul to the interpretation of the Qur'án. From the 
literary point of view, 2nd-6th/8th-12th centuries could be regarded as the golden 
period of Tafsir hterature The Muslim scholars not only compiled Exegesis of 
the Qui'an as a whole, but also wrote books on individual branches of the 
subject as separate disciplines ? 


Tafsir and Ta’wil 


The word Tafsir (pl Tafüsir), which is the masdar of the verb 'fassaja! — 
‘to explain’, ‘mte: prete, ‘comment’, etc., means ‘explanation’, ‘commentary’, 
‘exegexis’ and soon Itis aterm generally applied to the commentaries on 
scientific and philosophical works. In Islam, the word means particularly the 
commentaries on the Qur'àn and the science of interpreting the sacred book. 
It comprises all branches of knowledge with regard to the proper understanding 
of the Qur'àn and clarifving its legal implications One who ıs devoted to this 
science 1s called Mufassir (pl. Mufassiriin). 


The word Ta’wil, which is also used in this connection, 1s the masdar of 
the verb ‘awwala’ and also means ‘explanation’, ‘interpretation’, etc In 
technical term, it similarly refers to the interpretation of the Qur’Gn In other 
words, “Originally the term ta^wi/ was synonymous with tafsir; ın course of 
time, however, it became the technical term for the material interpretation of 
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the Kur'ün relating to its content, whereas tafsir was applied rather to the 
external philological exegesis" 2 


According to some scholars, Tafsir explains the outer (záliir) meanings, and 
ta wil explains the inner and concealed (b&tin) meanings of the Qur'an, as far 
as a knowledgeable person can have access to them. Several schools, such as 
the Ikhwān al-Safá, the Süfis and the Shi'ites, saw in ta'wil a means by which 
the text of the Qur’anic revelation could be brought into agreement with their 
own tenets.* 


Tafsir in Prophet's Time 


Tracing the origin of Tafsir, we must remember that the need for the 
explanation of the Qur'ánic verses arose quite early and the science of Tafsir 
seems to date from the beginning of Islam. The Sahübah (The Companions of 
the Prophet) used to ask the Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) all sorts 
of questions as to the meaning of certam words or verses of the Qur’an. Some- 
time they asked the details of certain historical or spiritual matters on which 
they wanted more light. 


We cannot fully agree with the statement made by Ibn Khaldün that “All 
Arabs understood it (the Qur'án) and knew the meaning of the mdividual words 
and composite statements "5 Because we are told that when this verse * Those 
who believe and obscure not their beliefs by zu/m (wrong, unfairness, harm, etc ) 
theirs is safety; and they are rightly guided" was revealed some Companions 
did not understand the meaning of zulm. They said among themselves “who 1s 
the person among us who does not do wrong to himself."$ Then the Prophet 
explained to them that zulm in this particular verse means ‘idolatry’ (shirk), not 
the ordinary meaning as understood by some of the Sahdbah 


When this verse : “Eat and drink until the ‘white thread’ (Khayt) becometh 
distinct to you from the ‘black thread’ ofthe dawn",? concerning the starting 
time of the fast, was revealed, ‘Adiyy ibn Hatim, a famous Companion, took 
the meaning literally without grasping the metaphor of the verse. He took two 
threads, one white and the other black, in the hope that he might know night 
from the day. The Prophet, however, told him that the metaphor 1n the text 
actually referred to the blackness of night and whiteness of day !? 


Tafsir in Companions’ Days 


The Prophet used to comment on those verses which were nol commonly 
comprehensible. The Companions around him, thus, became acquainted with 
the Exegesis. The Prophet’s interpretations were carefully stored m the 
memories of the Companions and were afterwards written down. Thus it was 
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at a very early stage of Islam that the Exegesis of the Qur'an started as a core 
of Muslim theology and canon law.!! 


The beginning of Tafsir isto be found in the Tradition of the Prophet 
(Hadith). Yn the evolution of the science of Hadith, 1t became clear that among 
the Companions certain persons had better opportunities to be acquainted with 
the Prophet’s interpretations. The number of ‘true’ expositors amongst the 
Sahübah came to be limited to ten only. The chief authority on this science 
was ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas (d 68/687), who was called the Ra’is al-Mufassirin 
(the chief of the Commentators). Some of the Sahabah may have recorded 
Tafsir, but they did not leave any systematic book on the subject. Most of 
them transmitted it orally ' 


Tafsir in Tabi‘iin’s Days 


In the next generation, Tübi'ün (the followers of the Companions) were 
those who had not personally conversed with the Prophet, but had conversed 
with the Companions and learned Tafsir from them. With the sweeping 
expansion of the territorial frontiers of Islam, there arose an ever-increasing 
need of Tafsir and eventually the responsibility was carried out by those 
Followers of the Companions. The era of the Zübi'ün is marked by the beginn- 
ing of tadwin al-Tafsir (1ecording of the Commentary). During this period the 
Exegetes explained the Qur'an and up to a certain extent recorded it. We are 
told that the first Tafsir as an independent and systematic subject, running 
verse for verse thiough the Qur’an, was written by Sa‘id 1bn Jubayr al-Küfi 
(d. 95/714). 


Schools of Tafsir 


It remains to be noted that centering around the Companions, theie a10se 
several schools of Exegesis (Madáàiis al-Tafsir) of which the schools of Mecca, 
Medina and ‘Iraq became renowned. ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, also known as 
Tarjuman al-Qur’dan (The Interpreter of the Qur'àn) was the chief authority of 
the Mecca school of Tafsir. Ibn Taymiyyah maintains’ that the scholars of 
Mecca were the most knowledgeable in Tafsir, because they were the disciples 
of Ibn ‘Abbas. A large number of Tàübi'ün graduated from this school with an 
adequate knowledge and subsequently rendered invaluable service to the syste- 
matic development of Tafsir literature. Amongst them Mujahid ibn Jabr 
(d 102/720), ‘At& ibn Ab: Rabah (d. 114/732), Tà'üs (d. 106/724), dirman 
(d 105/723) and many others were famous.!* 


For obvious reasons, Medina wasthe abode of a great majority of the 
Companions. A renowned Sahabah, ‘Ubayy 1bn Ka'b (d. 22/642) was considered 
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the authority of Medina school of Tafsir.” A vast number of Tabr‘iin who 
were well-known in the field of Exegesis belong to this school. Among them 
Abii al-‘Alryah (d 90/709), Muhammad ibn Ka‘b (d. Un Zayd ibn Aslam 
(d. 130/747) and some others were famous. 


‘Irfq was the ground forall sorts of ideas and views Abd All&h ibn 
Mas'üd (d. 32/652), a great and famous Sahdbah of the Prophet, was the 
Professor of Tafsir in Iraq; so, the ‘Iraqi school of commentary owes its. ongia 
to hun. It 1s said that ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'üd laid the foundation of the 
‘rational’ approach in Tafsir al-Qurün.? A galaxy of bilant Tabi‘iin 
mastered Exegesis from him. Among the ‘Iraq: Mufassirün, Hasan al-Basr: (d. 
110/728), Qatadah (d. 117/735), *Alqamah (d. 61/680) Masrüq (d. 74/693) and 
others were renowned.” i 


Tafsir as a Part of Hadith 


During the days of the Companions and their Foliowers, Tafsir was, in 
general, transmitted orally by the commentators. After the days of Followers 
when the Traditions of the Prophet began to be collected and compiled, Tafsir 
became a part of Hadith Literature. The large Musannaf*® collections regularly 
contamed a chapter entitled Kitab al-Tafsir (The Book [chapter] of Tafsir); 
and naturally such a chapter was not a systematic commentary of the Qur'àn. 
It was from these chapters that there gradually developed an independent and 
systematic science of Exegesis.?! 


Tafsir as a Separate Discipline. 


The emergence of Tafsir as a subject independent of Hadith, did not, 1n 
fact, take place till the last days of the Umayyads and the eaily period of the 
Abbasids. It 1s maintamed that Abii Muhammad Isma‘il ibn ‘Abd al-Rabman 
al-Kufi (d. 127/744) well known as al-Suddi, Abd al-Malik ibn Jurayj al-Makki 
d 150/767) and Muhammad ibn Ishaq (d. 151/768), the autho: of Sirat Rasiil 
Allah, are credited with separating Tafsir from Hadith and with arranging it 
verse for verse, Sirah after Süra according to the Mashaf of Hadrat ‘Uthman, 
the third Caliph. We are also told that one Qutaybahs. Abmad (d. A.H 316) 
compiled a systematic commentary on the whole of the Qur'an? But their 
works have so far not been discovered or survived. 


Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/922), in his Jami *al-bayán fi Tafsir 
al Qur'ün, has copiously quoted fiom the early works It has been asserted that 
“although the writings of the early imterpreters have entirely perished, the 
gist of their researches 1s embodied in the great commentary of (,922 A.D), 
a man of encyclopaedic learnmg who absorbed the whole mass of tradition 
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existing in his time. Subsequent commentaries are largely based on this colossal 
works . 2? In short, from the second century A.H. onwards, Tafsir Literature 
progressed as an independent subject and developed in many directions.?4 


Tafsir by Traditions (Ahddith) 


A clear and striking difference 1s noticeable im writing the subject through- 
out the developing period One group of Commentators based their commen- 
taries on the Traditions of the Prophet, his Companions and on the sayings 
of the Followers of the Companions with or without Isndd (chain of narrators). 
Those who based their works on Jsndd also paid great attention to the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the narrators. This system became prevalent and 
popular 1n the early period of the mufassiriin (Commentators of the Qur’an). 


Among the Jsndd-based Tafásir (Commentaries), the Commentary of 
Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaynah (d. 198/814), Waki ‘ibn al-Jarrah (d. 197/812), Ishaq ibn 
Rahwayh (d. 238/852), Ibn M&jah (Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, d. 275/888), 
Ibn al-Mundhir (Abū Bakr Muhammad al-Nisaburi, d 318/930), Abū al-Hasan 
al-Ash ‘ar: (d. 320/932), Hakim Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Nisabüri (d. 404/1014) 
and many others are worth mentioning ?5 

Of all these works, Jam: 'al-Bayàn fi Tafsir al-Qur'án of Ibn Jarir al-Tabari 
mentioned above, is by far the best and most comprehensive available work; 
and this 1s why it has earned universal acceptance from the scholars of Qur'ánic 
sciences. The Commentaries based on Traditions are called Tafsir br-al- 
Riwayah (Tafsir by Transmission) or Tafsir bi-al-Ma'thür (1.e. the Commentary 
of the Qur'àn with transmitted Traditions) 27 


The second group are those who based their Commentaries on Traditions 
but without Isndd (chain of narrators). They omitted partly or fully the chain 
of narrators and paid more attention to the matn (text) itself. The Isnád-based 
method remained supreme, but on the other hand the free-of-Jsn@d became a 
general practice to the Commentators. The works which fall under this category 
are . Züd al-masir fi ‘ilm al-Tafsir of Ibn al-Jawz!, Tafsir al-Qur'ün al-‘azim 
of Ibn Kathir, Magma! al-bayan fi Tafsir al-Qur'àn of Tabarsi and al- Durr 
al-manthiir fi al-Tafsir bt-al-ma’ thir of Jalal Uddin al-Suyuti. These books are 
famous ın this field.25 


Tafsir bi-al-ra’y (Tafsir with Judgement) 


The third group of Commentators are those who omitted the Isndd and 
applied their intellect and judgement in the interpretation of the Qur'an. They 
adapted the method of rational approach. A Tafsir greatly based on rational 
approach 1s called Tafsir bi-al-ra’y (The Commentary by Judgement)? or Tafsir 
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bi-al-diráyah (Tafsir with knowledge). The following groups may fall under 
this category. 


The grammarins (eg. Wahdi m his al-Basit and Abu Hayyan m his 
al-Bahr wa-al-nahr), the historians (e.g., al-Tha'alabi 1n his al-Kashf wa-al-bayán), 
the jurisprudents (e.g, Qurtubi in his al-Jami‘), the philosophers (e.g., Fakhr 
al-Din Ràzi in his Mafátib al-Ghayb, well-known as al-Tafsir al-Kabir, the 
Great Tafsir), the Sufis (e g., ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulam: in his Hagá'ig al-Tafsir) 
and the so-called heretics (e g., Zamakhshari in his al-Kashshaf) explained the 
Qur'an from their own point of views In different words, the Commentator, 
more mterested in history, gives greater attention to the historical backgrounds 
of the Qur'àn. A grammarian deals mainly with the grammatical problems. 
A jurisprudent (fagih) considers the legal aspects fully. A philosopher remains 
occupied with the philosophical and spiritual matters of the Qur'ün. The Süfis 
give explanation from mystical point of views and try to give some inner or 
hidden meaning of the Qur'ün. The ‘heretics’ try to establish there own 
heretical ideas. A theologian proves his own school of thought through his 
interpretation. Their Commentaries are largely based on ra’y (opinion). Many of 
them may have used the Traditions, but their respective subjects of interest 
remained predominent throughout their commentaries? 


There are some works which may partly fall under the second category 
and partly under the third category. For example, we have a unique manuscript, 
under the title Kifáyat al-Tafsir (1e an exhaustive commentary) written by a 
great Mufassir Ismá'11 1bn Ahmad al-Darir al-Hirt al-Nisábüri (d. 361-431/ 
971-1039), about one thousand years ago. It is a great contribution in the field 
of Tafsir literature. This work partly falls under the second category, because 
the author explains the Qur'an largely on the basis of the Traditions with 
mentioning the final Rdwi (narrator). In this case it may be called Tafsir 
bi-al-ma'thür. It also partly falls under the third group, because in some 
cases, he uses the ra’y (personal opinion). In this case his commentary may 
be called Tafsir bi-al-ma’thiit (Exegesis with personal Judgement)?! 


Basic Condition of Tafsir 


The Muslim scholais have laid down certain basic conditions for a sound 
Tafsir. Any commentary, which disregards these principles must be viewed 


with great caution. The most umportant among these conditions are the 
following : 


(1) The Mufassir must be sound in Faith (màn) and belief. (‘agidah); (2) well- 
grounded in the knowledge of Arabic grammai and its rules as a language; 
(3) well-grounded in other sciences that are connected with the study of 
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the Qur’an, ( sound ın ‘dm al-r iwüyah (ihe knowledge of the Prophetic 
of mere Tradition); (5) have the ability for precise comprehension ; '(6) abstain 
from the use opinion , (7) begin Tafsir of the Qur'àn with the Qur'an itself ; 
(8) seek guidance fiom the words and explanations of the Prophet ; (9) refer 


to the reports from the Sahábah , (10) consider the reports from the Tabi‘iin; 
(11) consult the opinion of other emment scholars ?? 


To sum up, it is rightly said that the best way of undertaking. Tafsir 
is the interpretation of the Qur'an by the Qur'an itself. The next best way is 
the explanation of the Qur'àn by the Sunnah (Traditions) of the Prophet. If 
nothing 1s found in the Qur'an nor in the Sunnah one shound turn to the 
reports of the Sahabah If nothing is found even there, one should turn to the 
reports from the Tabr‘iin. However, the interpretation of the Qur'àn by the 
Qur'an itself always is considered the highest source of Tafsir to the doctors of 
Qur'ànic sciences 33 


The survey made in the paper perhaps makes it clear that the scholars 
of the golden period of Islam did an admurable job in the field of the Exegesis 
of the Qur'an and thus paved the way for an all-out development in different 
fields of learning. Unfortunately, after the fall of the ‘Abbasids in Baghdad 
(656/1258), the Muslim world as a whole fell mto decay and thereby literary 
activity also lost its vitality and force It ıs during this stupor that many 
important works have got lost and still others remained unutilised in manuscript 
forms. As lovers of knowledge and learning, it is our sacred study to excavate 
our tradition and uncover the treasures that remain hidden as yet. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Sirajul Islam, Bengal Land Tenure . The Origin and Growth of Inter- 
mediate Interests in the 19th Century, Rotterdam : The Comparative Asian 
Studies Programme, 1985, pp. vi--152; no price indicated. 


That m a predominantly agricultural society such as Bangladesh agrarian 
question has not, until recently, been the main area of attention of the historians 
isa pointer to the preoccupation — should we say obsession — with political 
history. If the science of history has come of age in Bangladesh, the credit goes 
to a band of young and not so young historians whose forte 1s socio-economic 
history which, they feel, can alone help us understand the evolution of the 
society at large including the condition of the common people. In this endeav- 
our to chart a new course for the science of history, the contributions of 
Professor Sirajul Islam should be respectfully acknowledged. 


It was generally believed that the extant source materials do not allow us to 
study the intermediate and the lower level landed interests in Bengal. Professor 
Islam who has made an extensive study of the source-materials preserved in the 
local muhafizkhanas and has buttressed them with materials collected earlier 
from the India Office Library has shown in the study under review not only 
that a study of the intermediate landed interests is possible but also that such a 
study 1s essential for an understanding of the socio-economic dynamics of rural 
Bengal. He has made the land revenue system in Bengal under the Mughals his 
point of departure, and has shown that the less-than-satisfactory system of 
communication and the volume of the commodity revenue made the adoption 
of the mouza rather than the individual ryot as the unit for the collection of 
revenue imperative. Even though the zamindars were no more than farmers of 
government revenue on a hereditary basis, the centrality of their role in the 
over-all land-revenue regime has been clearly brought out. The centralising 
policy of Nawab Murshid Quli Khan in the early part of the 18th century led 
to the emergence of a number of very large zamindaries at the expense of the 
smaller ones which were found to be unviable units for collection of revenue. 
Apart from controlling a large part of the land of Bengal, these great zamindars 
were vested with ‘military, admunistrative, judicial and magisterial powers. The 
remark of Professor Islam that all the large zamindaries such as those of 
Burdwan, Bitbhum, Rajshahi, Dmajpur and Nadia were situated around the 
centre of power, Murshidabad, whereas the smaller zamindaries were situated 
mostly in the outlymg areas such as Sylhet and Chittagong 1s both perceptive 
and significant. The origin and functions of the intermediate landed interests — 
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the Chaudhuiis, the Government-created huzuri talukdar, the zamindar-created 
mazkuri talukdat, the patta talukdar and othe: intermediate tenure-holders with 
the titles of jofedar, mondal, prodhan as well as the various categories of ryots 
have been discussed with clarity. 


The writer has paid particular attention to the origin of the pattani system 
and its significance in the agrarian relations in Bengal. The system which 
originated with the Burdwan Raj meant the conversion of a zamindari mto a 
conglomeration of taluka or estates, the ‘farmer’ of each of which stood, with 
regard to land revenue, m the same relationship with the original zamindar as 
the latter had been with the State under the Permanent Settlement. The Burdwan 
Raj had to devise this system in order to get out ofa situation m which the 
ryots armed with the opportunities provided by regulation XVII of 1793 began 
challenging the validity of the zamindar1 demands in the courts of law, the 
rider clause in the Regulation being that the collection of revenue was to be 
kept in abeyance till the cases were disposed of, and the courts choked with 
thousands of such cases could not handle them as expediously as the zamindars 
had wished. The pattani tenure which was considered illegal by the Government 
at the outset was accepted as a legal arrangement in 1812. The process, however, 
did not stop at the creation of the patranidars but led, dueto the difficulty of 
collecting revenues from the latter by the zammdars, to the creation of under- 
tenure holders ( dar-pattanidars ). The confusion and tension thus created were 
not cleared till the enactment of the pattani regulation m 1819 which recognized 
the rights of the pattanidars to sub-let their lands. While the pattani system 
led to a more efficient and regular collection of land revenue, the condition 
of the ryot, m general, deteriorated due to the exactions of an army of 
intermediaries On a larger plane, the socio-economic fall-outs from the changes 
in the regime of land revenue such as the diminution in the powers and privileges 
of the zamindars, the emergence of the contractual obligation in place of one 
based on status, the creation of aland market and the introduction of new 
legal and judicial procedures greatly affected the social values and ethos. These 
changes have been discussed not as fully as Professor Islam’s larger work 
Petmanent Settlement in Bengal , A Study of uts Operations, 1790-1819 ( Dhaka, 
1978) but adequately Attempt has also been made to clear the confusion 
created by the variety of nomenclature of the intermediate landed interests ın 
different paits of the country and of the ryots such as Khudkhasta at fixed 
rent, Khudkhasta at variable rent, mukarart. maurashi, paikashta, korfa etc., 
and the author has given a graphic representation of the intermediate interests 
in the Chandradip zammdary in mouza Chakhar The mtensity of sub-infeuda- 
tion in different districts and the different phases in the evolution of the practice 
have been brought out very clearly. 
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The significance of abad or the cleating of waste land for cultivation in 
the deltaic region of Bengal in the agrarian history has been discussed system- 
atically by Professor Islam. He has distinguished four types of abad—Noabad, 
char-abad, beel-abad and Sundarban-abad and discussed each m detail The 
process led to the emergence of mtermediate landed interests with new nomen- 
clatures— the abad-talukdars, haoladars and nim-haoladars. 


Citing the instance of Char Fasson, the writer has maintaimed that ın the 
char areas rayatwari settlement was made and that in view of their pioneering 
role and fairly heavy investment, the abad haoladars were granted exemption 
from rent for a period of 10 to 12 years. True though it 15, 1t is only a part 
of the story, for, in the various char areas the pattern of settlement, the nature 
of occupancy and the rate of rent differed very greatly Asa matter of fact 
char settlement was a many-splendoured thmg. The nature of settlement 
could be either ‘regular proprietory’ or ‘summarily settled’ or under ‘khas 
management’ and one estate could be settled one way once and in a different 
manner during the next settlement as wasthe case with Char Alatol: under 
P S. Nawabganj in the distict of Rajshahi ( touzi No. 826, J.L. No. 164) 
or it could be only ‘regular proprietory' as was the case with Diara Chowdala 
in P.S. Gomostapur ( touzi No. 278, J.L. No. 143). Some ofthe char lands 
resumed by the Government were settled ‘permanently’. In 1869, for example, 
an estate was settled on a permanent basis ( chirasthayi bondobast kara gelo) 
with Syed Mohammad Taha and others (touz: No 3025, mouza Nayansukh 
alias Nayanpukhar and Rajarampur of the parganah Mohammadpur). And 
again, a comparison of the condition of the ryots under the Permanent Settle- 
ment with that of the ryots in areas outside the pale of the System would have 
been enlightening. 


The question of the distribution of rent among the various links in the 
sub-infeudatory chain has also been taken up. In the absence of the appropriate 
zamindary papers, the writer had no alternative to fallng back on a report 
prepared ın 1834 by the Collector of Bakarganj ( Stemforth Report ) who 
studied four villages one of which Chota Basdia has been taken up by the writer 
for discussion and ıt has been shown that the talukdars who provided the 
capital had the lowest percentage of profit and that maximum profit was 
enjoyed by the under-tenants above the ryoti tenure. 


The attempt of the Government to introduce economic rent in place of 
the traditional parganahninkh has also been touched upon. Referring to the 
judgement in the well-known Hill vs. Iswar Ghose case m 1862, the writer 
rightly maintains that the case was the water shed inthe Government thinking 
on the rent question and the settlement ofthe Tushkhali estate in Bakarganj 
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with Messrs. Morrel, Lightfoot & Co m 1871 was an indication which way 
the wind was blowing. The failure of the company to operate was no less 
instructive. 


After discussing the agrarian questions in general the writer takes up 
Chakhar village as a case study and has shown that though there were only six 
landowning families in 1801, the number increased significantly over the years. 
He maintains that the reclamation of waste land accounts for this increase. 
The complexity created by the observation in the Thak Survey to the effect 
that of the 150 households in Chakhar ın 1859, 120 were non-cultivators and 
only 30 were cultivators has been discussed, and the writer has maintamed, I 
think correctly, that all of those who introduced themselves in the Survey as 
non-cultivators were in reality better-off peasants with some sort of tenurial 
right who began calling themseves hakiatdars as the petty tenure-holders were 
locally known. A lisc of proprietors, hekiatdars and ryots in the different 
mouzas of Thana Jhalakathi m 1901 shows that the number of hakiatdars had 
increased enormously over the problem of distinguishing a ryot from a tenure- 
holder or an under-tenure-holder and vice versa in view of the fact that a ryot 
may, and some time did, sub-let all his land whereas a tenure-holder may, and 
often did, retain a portion of land under his ny Jote has been touched upon. 


There 1s a glossary of the technical terms connected with the agrarian 
relations that have been used throughout the book The bibliography 1s fairly 
extensive. 


This is definitely an important addition to the growing literature on the 
socio-economic history of Bangladesh. 


Department of Islamic History Safiuddin Joarder 
and Culture 

University of Dhaka 
Bangladesh 
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Mohammad Mohabbat Khan and Syed Anwar Husain (eds), Bangladesh 
Studies : Politics, Admmustration, Rural Development and Foreign Policy, 
Dhaka : Center for Administrative Studies, 1985, pp \iv-+-281. 


There has been a dearth of literature in the social sciences in. Bangladesh. 
Past efforts to fill the void have been sporadic--only a few individuals 
have attempted to produce works ofa scholarly nature that may be consi- 
dered conceptually sound, empirically grounded and analytically strong. Most, 
however, have come up with mediocre stuff that did little to contribute 
to the advancement of the social sciences in the country. Organized efforts 
to synthesize ideas and issues on various facets of. the social sciences have 
been few and far between. The Center for Administrative Studies made 
a modest attempt to add to the scanty social sciences literature through 
this volume—the result of a workshop organized in September 1984. It 
has, to some extent, attempted 'to highlight some of the major areas of 
concern for policy-planners in Bangladesh’. 


The volume revolves around four discrete but interrelated fields— politics, 
administration, rural development and foreign policy. It is evident from 
a reading of the papers that the organizers of the workshop did not 
prescribe a specific mode of analysis to be followed by the authors. The 
result has been that each has adopted his own method—some have gone 
for a purely historical approach while others have adopted the empirical 
method either m combination with the historical or exclusively. Some again 
have tried to ‘understand’ a problem and reach conclusions essentially on 
the basis of personal observations. This has thwarted presentation of the 
overall problem of change in the political, social, economic and mter- 
national spheres on the basis of a single thematic argument. Nevertheless, 
some of the papers are rich in what they contain in the form of infor- 
mation, facts and analysis and provide intellectual fodder to those starving 
to understand problems ın their fields of interest 


Azzul Haque's paper, ‘Politics in Bangladesh . Conflict and Confusion’ 
provides some insight into the political context of change but the social 
and economic contexts are discussed only in passmg Again, some of his 
statements, however correct they may be, are hypothetical and uusubstan- 
tiated by analysis. His failure to fully relate the causes and effects of conflicts 
and confusion withm the polity has left many questions unanswered. As 
cogently observed by the commentator on the paper, the narrative ‘is certain] 
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at variance with what a title on conflict and confusion purports todo’. The 
author could do weil to further develop the theme he has presented instead 
of deliberating on some not-so-relevant issues. 


‘Administrative Culture m Bangladesh : the Public-Bureaucrat Pheno- 
menon' by Mohammad Anisuzzaman is, unfortunately, anything but scholarly 
or based on empirical investigation. On the contrary, it 1s highly impressionistic 
He has defined 'administrative culture’ rather narrowly and has based his 
‘conceptual framework’ on four studies whose principal arguments have now 
been either superceded or refined by studies that have looked into the public- 
bureaucrat phenomena from a wider social-psychological point of view He 
has not alluded to a new school of thought which concentrates on the 
problem of access and agency-people interaction from a societal perspective. 


Two papers relating to public administration are both informative and 
analytical. The one by Syed Giasuddin Ahmed, ‘Public Personnel Admini- 
stration m Bangladesh . an Overview of its Formal and Informal Operations’ 
makes a useful analysis of the structural functional aspect of the management 
of human resources in the public service. The author mdentifies six dysfunc- 
tions which have adversely affected administrative and group dynamics within 
the bureaucracy and, consequently, the delivery of public service The author 
points to the ‘Large-scale abuse of executive powers’ that has corroded the 
independent status of the Public Service Commission as the central personnel 
agency. One important off-shoot of the dysfunctions has been the creation of 
schisms and many-faceted anomalies within the service. 


Mohammad Mohabbat Khan focuses on administrative training and 
particularly on the role of the newly-created Public Administration Training 
Centre. The author rightly points to the importance of training among 
public servants who, generally speaking, feature a special brand of ‘corruption, 
inefficiency, low morale and productivity, indiscipline and lack of profession- 
alism'. However, the author has restricted himself only to the understanding 
of the structural-functional aspect of tramıng and broadly lists the type of 
trainmg the Centre is expected to impart He should have done well to 
focus on the more recent mnovations towards not only increasing efficiency 
but also indoctrinating public servants to be both responsible and responsive 
to the demands of society. 


A number of papers deliberate on various aspects of rural life and 
ange. Ashrafuddin Ahmed's ‘Politics of Rural Development in Bangladesh, 
9-1970 : Issues of Community Development Programmes, | Local Gover- 

t and Rural Works Programme' covers a wide area but from a limited 

int. It ıs a purely historical narrative and the discussion has no 


— 
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implications for present or future programmes of rural development as far as 
strategies and approaches are concerned. In a similar token, Mohammad 
Asaduzzaman's 'Institution Building Programmes under Comilla Model of Rural 
Development in Bangladesh’, 1s an historical account and seeks to analyze 
the Comilla experience using the Institution Building (IB) model. However, 
the author does not empoly the components of the model in making his 
evaluation. Salehuddin Ahmed does not do justice to what he proposed to 
do in his paper, ‘The Receiving Mechanism and Role of Community Activity : 
Experience of Rural Development in Bangladesh’. There are a few gaps 
in his analysis and deviation from the conceptual framework he adopted. 
However, one must appreciate the author's attempt to build a model to reduce 
the gap between the delivery and receiving system through collective activity 
encompassing social, political and economic functions. 


Barkat-e-Khuda's ‘Rural Development and Fertility Transition in Bangla - 
desh : Evidence from Comilla-Kotwali Thana’ is one of the more illuminating 
papers in the volume. Based on empirical survey, ıt examines the impact 
of rural development programmes on reproductive behaviour. The author's 
conclusion is worth notmg. Attitudinal changes are due to improvement in 
economic conditions, improved educational facilities, diversification of occupa- 
tional structure and indoctrination among adults (mainly woman). Writing 
on the ‘Changing Pattern of Social Structure in Rural Bangladesh’, A. B. 
Sharfuddin Ahmed makes some generalisations that are not derived from 


empirical evidence. Although a well-written paper, it 1s also impressionistic 
in its analysis. 


Foreign policy is another dimension covered by the volume and the two 
papers on the subject have added flavour to it. Both of them, succintly 
written, delve deep into the problems and prospects of Bangladesh’s relations 
with the United States as m the case with Imtiaz Abmed’s paper, ‘A 
Projection of the Dynamism of Bangladesh-United States Relation’ and the 
influence ofthe Islamic countries on the politics and economy of Bangladesh 
as reflected in Syed Anwar Husain’s, ‘Bangladesh and Islamic countries, 1972- 
1983’. The former, in particular, analyzes US-Bangladesh relations by emplo- 
ying multiple models and considers United States’ mfluence on Bangladesh 
and latter's dependence on the former from a global perspective. Husain 
also considers the role of the Islamic countries im the domestic policies of 
Bangladesh from a broad perspective and identifies common determinants as 
specific ones relevant to Bangladesh and the Islamic countries in coming to 
the conclusion that.the relationship! is based on consideration of mutual 


interests’. The pattern of analysis adopted by both authors is manifest and 
19— 
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Shamsul Huda Harun, Bangladesh Voting Behaviour. A Psephological 
Study, 1973, Dhaka: The University of Dhaka, 1986, pp. vu + 307, price . 
Tk. 200.00, US $ 12. 


While reviewing the political scenario of Pakistan in the mid-sixties Henry 
F. Goodnow was constramed to comment that ‘“‘administration has been 
permanent and parliament intermittent” in that country. Such a generalisation 
is, of course, applicable to most of the small states of the Third World in the 
post-colonial period. The pre-independence euphoria for a democratic govern- 
ment sustained by rapid economic development and stable society, has been 
found to have vanished in most of these countries. Democracy, 1f. not the best 
form of government, has always appeared to be the one which ensures better 
representation, and as such, the most cherished way of life that decolonised 
people could aspire for. Unfortunately, democracy, in reality, appears to be a 
delicate plant which has so far not had the necessary grooming environment 
in a majority of the new nations. Politically 1mmature, economically fragile, 
and sociallp unstable, these nations have so far become victims of violent 
political changes, very often ending up as totalitarian rules or military dictator- 
Ships, both of which, as Argentine President Dr. Raul Alfonsin put 1t, provide 
a “sterile guardianship”. Geographically and politically Bangladesh belongs 
to this category of nations, and share the commonalities in post-colonial experi- 
ence. The book by Professor Harun under review once more confirms such a 
characterisation of Bangladesh. After having gone through the trauma of colo- 
nial exploitation twice and an enormous sacrifice in the form of a nine month 
long liberation war it was expected in 1971 that future history of these people 
would strike a satisfactory balance between euphoria and reality. But this was 
not to be and downward slippage began very soon. 


Professor Harun’s analysis of the election in Bangladesh along with others 
that followed is set 1n this general context. The author 1s to be credited for 
venturing into an altogether new field of inquiry. Arising out of an empirical 
observation of the 1973 election the analysis identifies some important variables 
in Bangladesh voting behaviour ramifications on evolving political process. 
Spreading over eleven imaginatively well structured chapters the analysis, in 
the main, focuses on such themes as support base of political parties, orientation 
of voters, party images, impact of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s charisma in 1973 
election, party manifestoes, campaign scenario, role of media in the election- 
eering, etc. Five tables appended to the text add enormous strength to analysis, 
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In keeping with the spirit of the title the discussion on the 1973 election 
has come in an exhaustive shape; and that on the subsequent elections are 
mostly as a postscript. The author could have confined himself to 1973 election 
only and picked up the rest of the elections for a different work. Such an 
organization would have certainly made discussion sharper and meticulous. 


Mujb's charisma was undoubtedly very strong in 1973; and which may 
have been the major explanation for the victory of the Awami League. But 
at the same time, attention needs to be drawn to two facts : apparent signs of 
Mujib’s dwindling image and reported riggings in the election. Of course, 
for all the failings Muyib needs to be evaluated 1n the context of rising corrup- 
tion of his political comrades, bureaucratic ineffieciency; and above all, the 
enormity of the challenge he had to face with an unsatisfactory resource 
endowment. And, as for rigging in elections, we could say in 1986, it has 
registered a progressive growth. 


The chapter on party manifestoes is perhaps the strongest part of the 
book; asit, for the first time, presents a comparative picture of party pro- 
grammes. But it is rather difficult to accept the author's statement that **the 
AL mamfesto was a product of shrewd draftsmanship (p.75)" and those of 
the opposition "were the rigmarole of issues, events and pledges with no logical 
coherence of elaboration and presentation (p.86)". True, as the ‘Grand old 
party’ the Awami League had the benefit of better experience; but the opposi- 
tion stalwaits had once been within the fold of the Awami League, and their 
experience was also not insignificant. Moreover, in 1973, the pledges in the 
Awami League manifesto had very little significance in view of the failure in 
the last two years to deliver the fruits of 1ndependence Indeed, political 
scenario of Bangladesh in 1973 was a confusion in totality. 


How could Hafizzi Huzur's manifesto (in the context of 1981 presidential 
election) have “a touch of rationality with religiosity" when he “broached the 
idea of introducing Islam as (had been) practised 1n Medina (p.237)" ? Between 
the days of Medina and those of Bangladesh in 1981 there 1s a. circumstantial 


gap of at least fourteen hundred years; and as such the context of rationality 
also differs. 


Professor Harun seems to have given final touch to his manuscript at a 
time when Jatiya Sangsad elections were in the offing; and with a cautious 
optimism he wrote, “there appears a flicker of hope as though general election 
was going to take place and the democratic process restored (p.247)". As the 
elections have been held, I wish the author could rephrase the observation. 
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But the perceptive ingenuity of the author ıs at its best when he closes 
the discussion with a prescription for a successful working of democracy in 
Bangladesh... ‘‘a sense of direction through viable institution building (p.284)". 


A pioneering work with a neat production Bangladesh Voting Behaviour: A 
Psephologica] Study 1973 1s sure to draw attention of interested academics. 
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A NOTE ON THE LINK BETWEEN THE INDUS VALLEY 
CIVILIZATION AND SOUTH INDIA 


JAHANARA HUQ CHOWDHURY* 


The Indus Valley Civilization, one of the highly developed civilizations of 
the ancient world, flourished along the regions of the Indus and her tributaries 
about 2300 B.C. Its connection with countries west of the Indian subcon- 
tinent has been established long ago. It naturally follows that a flourishing 
civilization such as the one at the Indus Valley must have had contacts with 
other regions of India, and that it influenced, and was influenced by, the latter’s 
socio-cultural patterns. The purpose of this paper is to conduct a search 
to establish such a relation between the Indus Valley Civilization or the Harap- 
pan Civilization, as it was called, and the culture and people of south India 
by showing the similarities/resemblances between the artifacts and findings of 
the Harappan civilization and the south Indian culture, and by analysing the 
evidence that establish links between the two regions. 


Before going into details of this link itis necessary to present a general 
idea about the problem of the origin of the Indus Valley Civilization or what 
led to the emergence of such a well-developed civilization in pre-historic India. 


While trying to find answers to such questions regarding the origin of 
the Harappan civilization, Fairservis! mentions three factors. the outside- 
influence element, the subcontinental setting, and the social readiness. Referr- 
ing to a paper by R. H. Dyson, Fairservis draws the conclusion that the 
eastward movements of the Iranian culture to the Indus valley was an mpor- 
tant element in the rise of the Harappan civilization. By the study of 
comparative typology of painted pottery and other artifacts, 1t. can be seen that 
the Iranian artifacts bore strong resemblances to the Kullhi type in. Makran (1n 
Baluchistan). Although the Makran site 1s small in size, it typifies the cultural 
affinities of the whole Iranian and west Indian regions. Pottery forms and 
designs, and the figurines found in these areas are quite significant. Stone 
vases discovered in the Indus valley and in various parts of Iran, such as 
Mehi, Shahi Tamp, Bampur and Khuzistan, lend further evidence of the 
diffusion of Iranian culture m India. Although there ıs ‘‘no good evidence of 
potters marks or writing of Harappan type"? in the Bampur or Makran 
areas, yet the metallurgica) products of Seistan, Bampur and Shahi Tamp like 








*Jahanara Huq Chowdhury, Assistant Professor, Department of History, University of 
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the spear-points, knives and axes are similar to those found at the Kulli 
and Harappa sites. The outside influence from Mesopotamia and Khuzistan 
is thus quite evident. Wheeler, however, is of the opinion that although 
there might have been interrelations between the Indus Valley and Mesopota- 
mia, ıt does not necessarily follow that there was a “cultural identity" 
between the two regions. He argues that “it 1s legitimate to affirm that the 
idea of civilization came to the land of the Indus from the land of the Twin 
Rivers, while recognizing that the essential self-sufficiency of each of the two 
civilizations induced a strongly localized and specialized cultural expression of 
that idea in each region"? The second factor—the environmental setting of the 
Indus valley — attracted people from far and abroad. 


Social life before the advent of the civilization on the borderlands 
(Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Indo-Iranian-Las Bela and Makran on the western 
front of India) was mostly of the ‘closed’ village type. But with the growth 
of the 'open' systems with increased external contacts, the need for more 
organized order under a central authoritative control was felt. Regulation 
of trade and commerce, agriculture, religion, external contacts, social relations, 
inter-village and inter-regional interactions and rivalries, all emphasized the 
need for such an organization. The need for “insurance in ritual and 
assurance in dogma"'^ led the people to a formalized religion, and the creation 
of temples and a priest-class, thus making religion a social as well as an indivi- 
dual obligation. As the villages grew in economic power, the Harappans 
turned towards urbanization. “Large population, increasing number of specia- 
lists, surplus of subsistence crops, storage (since one-crop-a-year harvest was 
typical), and the maintenance of religious, social, legal and political forms" 
were problems that necessitated the growth of a well-organized civilization. 
The existence of two developed cities like Mohenjodaro and Harappa signify a 
centralized administration with what Stuart Piggott referred to as ‘duality of 
control. '*We are entitled to regard Harappan kingdom as governed from 
two capital cities, 350 miles apart, but linked by a continuous river thorough- 
fare".5 Gradually, this civilization extended far down the west coast and 
crossed the divide between the Indus and Jumna river systems into the northern 
plain. 


Phases of excavation in the Indus valley have yielded diverse and interesting 
artifacts. Among the multitude of artifacts, such as stone and terracota statues, 
ornaments of gold and silver, bead strings made of copper, bronze or clay, or 
the painted potteries and potsherds, the ones that stand out are the seals which 
“are the outstanding contribution of the Indus civilization to ancient craftsman- 
ship.’ As Wheeler has indicated, over 1200 of these seals have been discovered 
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in Harappa. The seals can be classified into three classes: animal-figures, 
human figures, and figures showing deities. The animals that have been shown 
on the seals are generally elephants, tigers, scorpions, etc. and clearly show the 
type of animals the pre-historic Harappans came across. The seals bearing 
human figures cast some light on the religious life and ritual devices. As 
evident from the pictures engraved on the seals as well as the architecture there 
is a religious quality to. the Harappan civilization. As Fairservis points out, 
“From the mdividual’s birth to his death one can detect its traces". Various 
designs suggest cults relating to regeneration and cults of fertility. Belief in 
after life is apparent from their burial patterns and convictions. The most 
interesting of the religious seals are the ones that have the figures of Shiva and 
other gods. The importance lies in the fact that although Shiva 1s considered 
as the God of the Aryans, the presence of this deity among the seal 1mpressions 
of the Mohenjodaronians makes one inclined to presuppose the non-Aryan 
origin of the deity. The influence of the non-Aryan on the Aryan religion 
and culture is quite apparent here. 


The most important aspect of the seals, however, is cultural. The seals 
generally contain different figures imprinted on them, and some of them also 
bear scripts. Not only do the seals speak of the high standard of arts and crafts 
comparable to their counterparts in Mesopotamia and Central Asia, the scripts 
point to the existence of a highly civilized people who had a language and a 
script of their own. Although scholars like Wheeler spent considerable time 
in excavating the sites of the Harappa regions, and Soviet and Finnish teams of 
scholars were engaged in analyzing the seals, yet the scripts had remained 
undeciphered until recent time when Fairservis made a major breakthrough by 
not only decoding the scripts but by linking ıt to the Dravidian languages of 
south India. Hus research gives evidence of a definite contact between the 
peoples of the Indus valley and the South. 


The issue of the link between the Harappan civilization and the Dravidian 
culture of the south has been deliberated upon by scholars for quite some time. 
On the basis of archaeological evidence and the proof of trade and commerce, 
a link between the cultures of the two regions can be established. The question 
is whether they were one and the same. The proto-Australoids, an early branch 
of the Mediterranean race? who came to India in waves of migration before 
the Aryans and introduced a civilization in India, spoke the Dravidian language. 
The proto-Australoid people had much in common with the prehistoric people 
of Mesopotamia, and Dravidian place-names are found in Mesopotamia. ‘“‘This 
civilization was flooded in the west during the third millenium B.C. by an 

immigration from the Iranian plateau and the Pamirs, of a brachycephalic race 
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speaking perhaps an Indo-European language .,."*.1^ The Brahuis of Baluchistan 
(west of Sind) use a Dravidian language and claim the ruins of Mohenjodaro 
as the relics of their ancestors.! The dominant racial type, as pointed out by 
Majumdar, is represented by “a brachycephalic ... element whose influence 1s 
well-marked among the Kanarese and also the Tamils. The brachycephalic 
element. must have filtered into India in prehistoric times as is supported by 
the Harappan skeletal finds".? The Dravidian and the Munda are the two 
major branches of the languages of south India. 


Beside the similarity of the races between the Harappans and the 
Dravidians, we have the method of disposal of the dead, particularly the 
practice of urn-burials at Harappa which 1s similar to the urn-burial practices 
of south India. Whether the custom originated in the north and travelled down 
to the south or vice-versa, brings us to the question if the culture-bearers were 
“forced down from the north to the south before moving to the Indus valley "!3 
or they moved upward from the south to the north. The above point indicates 
two possibilities, either the Harappan civilization was carried to the south by 
the same people who had migrated to India from across the western border or 
it was the Dravidians from the south who migrated to the Indus valley and 
established a civilization there. Heras suggested that “the Indus culture had 
in fact spread from South India to the Indus valley and thence beyond".!^ The 
urn-burial is an important factor in establishing the above view. As Das 
pointed out, m the south the jars were larger and without any painting. But on 
their journey toward the north the jars gradually became smaller and of 
finer quality bearing beautiful paintings. This development from crudity to 
refinement suggests that the custom of urn-burial might have travelled 
from the south to the north. Although later researchers argue against the 
migration Of the Dravidians from the south to the north, yet the possibility 
of such a movement cannot be tuled out. Besides, the sculptures found in 
the Indus valley showing human figures with flat cheek-bones and nose, low 
foreheads and narrow eyes, throw light upon their anthropological characteristics 
and definitely to their non-Aryan origins. Many scholars hold the view that 
the Dravidians who had settled in the Deccans later established the Harappan 
civilization. With the increase of population as 1s indicated by the discovery of 
millions of prehistoric sites in the Deccan, the Dravidians might have had 
migrated to the north. This hypothesis is strengthened further by the discovery 
of a bronze statuette of the Mother Goddess at Adi-Chandler, which matches 
the clay figurines of the Mother Goddess found at Mohenjodaro and “wor- 
shipped extensively 1n the ancient civilized world from the Mediterranean to the 
shores of the Indian Ocean”.!® The numerous megaliths found in the Deccan 
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near the city of Kila mentioned in the Asokan inscriptions bore resemblances 
to the megaliths of Africa, Western Asia, and Europe. Evenif the megalithic 
culture of the Deccan was distant from that of Europe, yet the structural 
similarities between the monuments of the two regions, especially the port- 
holes,!8 are worth mentioning. The above analysis suggests the Mediterranean 
origin of the southerners. 


Beside monuments, figurines, deities, and burial practices that 1ndicate 
strong resemblances between the north and the south, there 1s the evidence of 
the scripts engraved on the seals and the potteries. The seals provide proof in 
support of the assumption that there did really exist a link between the Dravi- 
dian culture and the Harappan civilization. The seals had been unearthed 
along with other artifacts such as figurines, potteries, and potsherds, and have 
made a great contribution toward reconstructing the past lifeways in the Indus 
valley. But the most interesting part that intrigued the scholars was the script 
of the seals. The seals bore pictures of animals and human beings depicting 
religio-political scenes, and on most of them there are scripts engraved at the 
top or onthe side. The pictorial portions are the clues to the written ones. 
So far the scholars had failed to decipher the writings. Recently Fairservis has 
made an outstanding contribution to the study of the Harappan civilization by 
deciphering the scripts of the seals and putting an end to what had so long been 
an enigma. The result of his research came out as a fascinating report in the 
Scientfiic American and estabalished the Dravidian origin of the Harappan 
inscriptions.!? 


The primary difficulty 1n deciphering the Harappan sciipts was the absence 
of long texts. As Fairservis points out the **entire corpus of Harappan writing 
consists of some 4000 seals, seal impressions . and graffiti on pottery.’’?° 
Besides, tbe scripts do not resemble the writings of any known language. So far 
419 Harappan signs have been identified. Statistical analysis shows that “‘they 
occur 13,376 times in 2,290 known texts. Of the 419, 113 signs occur only once, 
47 occur twice and 59 occur fewer than five times".2! In most of the cases it 1s 
found that fully half of them are composed by combining the remaining half. 
As to the character of the scripts, it 1s neither alphabetic as Sanskrit ıs, nor 
logographic, 1.e,, one character signifying one word, like Chinese. It has been 
classified as logo-syllabic, meaning some signs representing words while others 
are used for their “‘syllabic values or sounds’. The significant feature of the 
Harappan scripts is that the writers used combination of signs to express ideas 
(just as the Chinese combine the characters of the sun and the moon to mean 
brightness). 
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In order to fit in the Harappan script to the pie-Aryan languages of India 
the candidature of three principal language families of India has been considered. 
The Munda language which has affiliation with South Asian languages is mostly 
Spoken in the eastern regions. But as Gait points out, the Munda speakeis 
entered India from the north-east?? whereas the Harappans are believed to owe 
their origin to the west. Moreover, the study of the Munda language shows its 
vocabulary to contain little about the Harappan culture as is evident from the 
archaeological excavations. The Indo-Aryan language, that was favored asa 
possible candidate, however, describes basically “a central-Asian culture" and 
thus is not very useful in deciphering the Harappan scripts. PFairservis2? 
supports the candidacy of the Dravidian languages as the possible solution to 
the problem. In the north we have the Dravidian languages like Kurukh, Malto 
and Brahui while in the south there are Malayam, Kannada and Telegu. 


By studying the inscriptions and analysing the conjugation of the syllables 
of both the Harappan and the Dravidian languages, Fairservis has been able 
to bring forward a number of resemblances between the two which quite 
strongly make them to be of the same group. In both the languages one can 
detect the method of using the same signs for two different words. In 
Harappan scripts, for example, the same signs are often found to have been 
used to represent a word meaning “both grain and month (or moon)". We 
are struck by the similarity of the Harappan script to the Dravidian one as in 
the latter too the word **nel" (rice) also means *'the moon". 


The next interesting feature of the scripts is the use of homophones, words 
with the same sounds but with different meanings. The Dravidian languages 
bear evidence of use of homophones, for example, the word 'ka' in Dravidian 
signifies the shoulder pole from which a pot is suspended, it also means to 
protect or guard. In one of the Harappan seals Fairservis found “ʻa pictograph 
of human figure carrying a shoulder pole witha pot at each end".4 This 
astounding resemblance of the designs cannot be coincidental. It is felt 
necessary to go further into the analysis and comparison ofthe languages as 
done by Fairservis, for not domg so would be leaving the matter in the air. 
He moreover informs us that the common word for man in Dravidian 1s ‘al’ 
and the combination of ‘ka’ and ‘al’ with an insertion. of ‘v’ asa consonant 
makes a two-syllabic word ‘kaval which can be translated as “one who guards 
or protects”.2° 


The other argument that Fairservis puts forward to show the Dravidian 
origin of the Harappan language is that like the Dravidian number system, the 
Harappan number system possibly was to the base eight. On this point he 
was supported by a student of Dravidian language, Kamir V. Zvelebil, who 
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confirmed his theory that the “‘original Dravidian number system was indeed 
probably to the base eight.?26 


The Harappan seals are adorned with pictures of different animals. The 
frequency of appearance of these on the seals indicates their importance as 
symbols of the clans or moieties, thus giving an inkling to their social organi- 
zation. Different combination of signs and pictures depicted on the seals 
signify distinctions among the class. Honorific signs are used to show their 
importance in the social hierarchy. They further demonstrate that a number 
of the Harappans trace their lineage to the heavenly bodies like “the Sun, the 
Moon and the Stars and perhaps also the Monsoon Rain". One of the 
striking proof of a linkage between the Harappan and the Dravidian langua- 
ges is a seal where a gavial (crocodile) is twice used above an array of “clan” 
animals. Most probably Fairservis means that the gavial here represents ‘chief? 
because as "near-proofs that the decipherments are on the right track", he 
points out that the Dravidian word for crocodile “mutalai” is also used to 
represent the first chief **mutali" which is a homophone’, 


In his article Fairservis has given extensive and interesting examples of 
the pictographs and syllabic words of the Harappan inscriptions and at each 
stage gave a comparative analysis of the two ancient languages, the Harappan 
and the Dravidian. 


The evidence of the scripts removes whatsoever doubts might have existed 
in our mind about the connection between the northern Harappans and the 
southern Dravidians. It is very likely that the Dravidians were the real archi- 
tects of the Indus Valley Civilization. The Dravidians possibly entered 
India from the the north-west and settled in the Indus valley, later to be driven 
out to the south. This assumption gets support from Gait? who categori- 
cally mentions that the Dravidjan speakers entered India from the north- 
west and that their language belonged to the Austro-Asiatic family.3° The 
existence of a Dravidian form of speech in Baluchistan, Brahui, is a proof 
of the Dravidian influence in that region. But most probably it was from the 
south that the Dravidians migrated to the north and established the Harappan 
civilization. There can, however, be suggested a third possibility that both 
the groups were of the same stock and origin coming from across the western 
border lands and branching off to two different directions. The migrations 
could have taken place at the same time or at different times depending on their 
needs and interests. To which ever directions they might have had moved, 
it appears to be clear that the oldest civilization of India owed its existence 
to the Dravidians. 
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SOME MIS UNDERSTOOD PHRASES AND SIMILES IN 
SANKARA'S PHILOSOPHY 


Kazi NURUL ISLAM* 


Sankara's view regarding the nature of the world has been misunderstood 
both by his advocates and critics. There are many reasons for this misunder- 
standing But the most important one is that Sankara in his commentaries, 
uses many phrases and similes which have different meanings in different 
contexts, and some scholars have interpreted them without caring to see im what 
context and in what sense he uses these phrases and similes. The purpose of 
the present paper is to reinterpret some of these phrases and similes. 


, Lk There is quite a large number of phrases and expressions often used by 
Sankara in diverse places of his commentaries. These phrases and expressions, 
when detached from the context in which they occur, convey the meanings which 
apparently may be taken to favour the unreality of the world. Thus, these 
phrases and expressions have contributed much to give currency to the idea of 
the unreality of the world. Kokileswar Sastri has rightly remarked that ‘a 
great injustice has been done to the writer of these phrases, terms and expres- 
sions in understanding them in a sense which is far from the mind of the 
author! However, these phrases and expressions may be divided into four 
types * (a) expressions regarding Brahman, (b) phrases regarding diversities, 
and (c) phrases regarding qualities. 


1.1 Sankara has used the expressions like *sarvam khalvidam brahmam", 
Gtmaivedam sarvam?, idam sarvam yadyamütma* in his commentary of Brahma- 
Sūtra. Any superficial reading of such expressions cannot but leave in the mind 
of a reader an impression. of the identity of Brahman with the world. But 
if we turn our eyes to the contexts where Sahkara himself explains these 
expressions convey a different picture. In sūtra 1.1.25, Sankara does not at 
all identify Brahman, the causal reality with its effects. This can be seen in 
this sūtra that the effects he takes in the relation of ananya or unique to the 
cause. Such thing being his explanation of the phrase sat vam khalvidam brahmam, 
we have no warrant to regard the world and all its changes as unreal. Here 
Kokileswar Sastri seems to be wrong when he says that ‘we have no wartant to 
regard the world and all its changes as mere appearance and Brahman as the 
only reality”. From what he says ıt clearly follows that he accepts the reality 
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of the world. But according to Sankara, the world cannot be called real, for 
it ıs mithya or false Agam, if we do not accept that Brahman is the only 
reality then Sankara's Advaitavada ceases to be valid. 


In sutra 1.3.1, it has been clearly explained by Sankara that Brahman 
cannot be resolved into the changes of the world. "Therefore, Brahman is to 
be regarded as a unity unaffected by its evolving changes. In sutra 2.1.14 also, 
the effects have been shown to be ananya to their cause. Expressions like 
‘brahmaivedam sarvam, àtmaivedam sarvam, neha nāna asti kincit’, etc. are cited 
as examples of this theory. The nature of the cause gradually finds its 
expressions in its effects. Therefore, the effects cannot be separated from it and 
regarded as something independent. The world can neither be said to be 
identical with Brahman in Sankara’s philosophy, nor can it be looked upon as 
absolutely unreal. It is to be taken as the medium or means through which the 
svarüpa or the nature of Brahman ıs being realised in a higher and higher form. 


1.2 Sankara has frequently used some phrases like avidyapratyupasthàpita, 
avidyà kalpita, avidyatmaka, avidyákalpita namarüpa. Now these phrases, to 
all outward appearances, may imply the unreality of this change in the world of 
nàmarüpas. But, 1n our opinion, if such a meaning 1s adopted 1t would militate 
agamst the entire philosophy of Sankara. 


In the introduction to his commentary on Brahma-Sitra, Sankara clearly 
points out that in whatever connection he would use the term ‘avidya’, he would 
always mean this that under the influence of avidyà, we forget or ignore the 
distinct nature of the self, and it ıs entirely resolved into or identified with its 
emerging effects or states. And the states or effects are wrongly looked upon 
as the nature or the svarüpa of the self®. In his commentary on the Chàndogya 
Upanisad, Sahkara has described the nature of Brahman as transcending the 
nama-riipas and untouched by them, but yet controlling and directing the 
activities of these changing ndma-riipas’. Hence changes cannot be regarded as 
unreal in Sankara’s philosophy. Itis only when under the influence of avidya, 
we forget the distinct being of the underlying cause and identify ıt with its 
evolving changes, as if the causal reality has become something other than its 
own nature, that the changes seem to be unreal?, Sankara holds that this 1s 
done under the influence of avidy?. He does not call the object imaginary or 
unreal, he calls the identification unreal!?. 


1.3 Expressions regarding diversities 


Saükara has used such expressions as ‘neha nanaasti kificana!!—the 
diversitities or differences exist not in the world, *sarvamátmaivabhüta. | tatkena 
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kam pasyat'2,—the man who sees the Atman everywhere’, cannot see other 
things in the world. Apparently, these expressions are likely to imply that there 
are really no diversities, no ndma-riipas, no changes. The world is unreal. But 
if we carefully observe how Sankara himself explained these expressions we can 
see that from these expressions 1t does not follow that Sankara advocates the 
unreality of the diversities of the world. 


Sankara holds that if the unity is turned to multiplicity it cannot retain 
its ‘unity’. He points out that since ‘one’ and ‘many’ are diametrically opposed 
to each other, both of these cannot be true in respect of one and the same thing. 
Sankara says that Brahman cannot be both eka and anekGtmaka. As Brahman 
has a nature of its own, it cannot be resolved into many and anekátmaka. 
Therefore, he concludes that the ‘unity’ retams its unity in all circumstances 
and it is the only Reality. The diverse changes which emerge from it are not 
independent things equally true and real with the unity ; but they are means and 
stages for the gradual manifestation of the nature of Brahman which is present 
behind them and 1s realising itself through them. 


The expressions mentioned above do not mean at all that there are not 
things in the world. These expressions only mean that the things in the world 
will no longer appear before us m the same light in which they appear to the 
ordmary people. Instead of appearing as many independent things they would 
appear only as higher and higher stages through which Brahman is progressively 
revealing its own ‘nature’ in realising itself. Thus, it is evident that when 
Sankara says that the diversities or difference do not exist in the world, or the 
man who says that he who sees Brahman or Atman everywhere cannot see 
anything 1n the world, he does not mean the unreality of the world. 


1.4 Phrases regarding qualities 


In his commentary on Brahma-Sutras Saükara uses two phrases—visesa 
nirükaragal^ and yisesa pratisedha? which mean repudiation of qualities. At 
the first sight these phrases may appear to mean that Sankara altogether denies 
the existence of qualities we find in the world. It can be noted here that while 
interpreting these phrases Kokileswar Sastri has confused ‘appearance’ with 
*non-existence".1$ However, if we carefully study the full passages where these 
two phrases occur we can easily obseive that Saükara's intention was not to 
deny the existence of qualities we find in the woild. Rather his intention was 
io dissociate qualities from Brahman. Since he holds that Brahman is to be 
regarded always asa unity, unchanging in its own nature, he maintains that it 
cannot be regaided as gunavisista or dharmavisista 1.e., identical with qualities 
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as if its natuie is not one but composed of qualities. By the above mentioned 
phrases the qualities as such are not negated or repudiated, What 1s negated 
is Brahman composed of qualities. In other words, the identification of 
Brahman with the qualities 1s negated. 


2. Some misunderstood similes reinterpreted 


Sankara has used many similes like the juggler and his jugglery, the 
celestial city 1n the sky conjured up by a magician, the desert and the muage 
These similes have been misunderstood and thereby misinterpreted by many 
scholars, Those who think that Sankara considers the world to be non-existent 
or unsubstantial use these and some other similes to prove their own point of 
view. But if we carefully examme the similes concerned and the contexts in 
connection with which they occur, and scrutinise how Sankara himself has 
explained them, we can easily find that Sankara neither denies the existence of 
the world nor considers this to be illusory. It can be noted here that these 
similes have been wrongly interpreted not only by his unwary and unsympathetic 
critics, even some of the great advocates of Sankara have committed this 
mistake. 


2.1 Similes regarding the non-existent objects 


Sankara has mentioned three classes of objects each possessing distinguish- 
ing features of its own. The first class includes such objects as haie's horn 
($a$-visana), barren woman's son (vandhya-putra), and sky flower ( akaga- 
kusuma). Sankara holds that since these have nothing to take their stand upon, 
no permanent ground to sustain and are not supported by any underlying 
ground, they are unieil They ate unsubstantial, they are non-existent. A 
barren woman's son and hare's horn are the examples which Sankara very often 
uses as instances of absolutely non-existent things. 


While commenting on Mundukya Kürikü 16, Sankara writes vandhyd- 
putra na tatkena máyayá va apijayata, €., à barren woman's son 1s produced 
neither actually nor even through mayá He maintains that the creation of an 
unreal thing like hare's horn etc. was never seen or can even be seen!” These 
are self-less and groundless, 1e., mifütmaka aud niraspada 18 Saükara holds 
that what 1s absolutely non-existent can neither be a cause nor be an effect. 
A bairen woman's son or a hare’s horn ıs neither a cause nor an effect, i.e. 
neither ıs anything created from it, nor is it created from anything else. There- 
fore, they are absolutely non-existent. Sankara further contends that they are 
unreal for they are not fit to serve any purpose.!9 He concludes, therefore, that 
the objects mentioned above never exist and can never exist.2° Here Sankara’s 
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claim is partly unjustified. He is justified when he says that a barren woman's 
son never exists or can exist, for it is logically and factually impossible. But ıt 
is not logically contradictory to think of a hate’s horn. It may be that hare's 
horn is not existent at the moment. But from this 1t cannot be said that it can 
never exist in future. 


22 Similes regarding the pratibhasika sattas 


The objects falling under the second class of similes are generally known 
as a rope appearing as snake, a conch-shell appearing as silver, the sky appearing 
as blue, and the like. These objects, says Sankara, cannot be called unsubstantial 
oi non-existent like the objects which are subsumed under the first class. These 
are ulusions, not altogether groundless or utterly unreal. Nobody can ever 
perceive an illusory object without any ground underlying them.?! The prior 
condition of the snake, for example, was the rope, 1.e., as the rope appears as a 
snake, the prior underlying ground which gave rise to the appeaiance of the 
snake must have the rope. Evenat the present moment the ground which 
sustains the appearance ‘snake’ is the ‘rope’. Further, when in future the notion 
of snake, on the dawning of a correct notion disappears, 1t merges in its under- 
lying ground re., the rope. Thus, though the illusory objects are themselves not 
real; yet at least they serve to pomt some reality underlying them. But as we 
bave just seen, non-existent things like son of a baren woman utterly fail to 
serve this purpose. 


2.3 Similes regarding vyavaharika sattas 


The third class includes the world of n@ma-riipas, 1.e., the world of changes 
with their diversities which can be said to bear resemblance to illusory appearan- 
ces or even to the contents of a dieam state for they are objects of our 
consciousness, subject to change, non-eternal and finite; and different from the 
absolutely unsubstantial or non-existent things. But there are differences as well. 
Those who consider Sankata’s view of the world to be unreal or illusory do not 
see or overlook these differences. The so-called objects ofa dream or of 
illusory experiences are private or personal experiences only, but the objects of 
the waking experiences aie facts of common experiences, they are objective and 
public 1n nature. The former, though they woik sometimes, cannot be said to 
serve any of our practical purposes. For illusion to occur, prior knowledge 
of the illusory object 1s needed, but for appearance such prior knowledge 1s not 
inevitable. For the former, the function of memory is essential, whereas for 
the latter, it is not indispensable. Not to speak of illusion or dream, even for 
hallucination or for fictitious ideas the adventitious ideas are required. 
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Šankara has understood this very well and therefore, he makes a clear-cut 
distinction between the objects of illusions and the objects of our normal 
experience. The former 1s called by him prütibhàüsika and the latter vyavaha rika. 
The existence of pratibhdsika satta ıs merely apparent wheieas that of the latter 
1s empirical or of practical nature. Sankara has categorically mentioned that 
the water which quenches our thust 1s certainly real if compared with the 
apparent water in a mirage. The formeris generally taken as real and the 
latter as unreal? Thus, it is evident that Sankara does not deny the empirical 
reality of the world. From the practical point of view the world is real, but 
from the paramarthika point of view he does not consider the world to be real. 
But it does not mean that he considers the world to be unreal, for this is evident 
from the above comparison of the three classes of objects that 1f we call the 
objects belonging to the first class to be unreal, the other two classes cannot be 
termed so. And if the objects subsumed under the second class are called 
illusory, the objects of our day-to-day experiences which are included in the 
third class cannot be termed in the same way, for as we have seen above 
Sankara tells us in express terms the facts that the reality of the empirical 
objects ıs more pronounced than the reality of the illusory objects.24 Not to 
speak of the objects or the world, even the illusory objects are not unreal, for 
a snake cannot remain separated from its underlying rope, nor à mirage can 
stand even for a moment separated from the surface of the desert. 


It follows, therefore, that the man who takes so much pain in disproving 
the unieality of the ilusory objects, cannot consider the world to be unreal. 
Only in comparison to the páramárthika satta or Brahman the objects of the 
world are considered by him to be mithyG but not unreal. In comparison with 
the objects of the first and the second class, the world 1s called satya and the 
underlying Brahman satyasya satyam.2> The world is not mere nothing or 
illusory ın the ordinary sense. Itis an empirical world different from both 
absolute non-existence and illusory appearances. Its reality from our finite point 
of view and for all practical purposes has never been questioned by Sankara. 
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SHAHZADPUR MASJID : REFLECTION ON ARCHITECTURE 
AND AN ATTEMPT TO DATE 


AYESHA BEGUM* 


Though the best and most representative examples of Sultanate architecture 
of Bengal are in the western part of Bengal, quite a few interesting monuments 
are to be found in Bangladesh. One of the remarkable examples is Shahzadpur 
Masjid in Pabna.! This mosque ıs noteworthy for more than one significant 
architectural characteristics still unknown to most of us. 


The Shahzadpur Masjid? occupies an important place in the evolution of 
the Muslim architectural history in Bengal. The main source of information 
about a historical building and its builder ts its inscription which is considered 
to be the supporting evidence. But this mosque has no inscription tablet. 'The 
historical sources of information about the mosque are not sufficient and this 
fact had made it complicated by the accretion of legends and traditions told 
without regard for chronology. Like many other events of mediaeval history 
of Bengal, the history of Shahzadpur Masjid is essentially very controversial. 
And it is difficult to establish the well-known saint Makhdum Shah Daula 
Shahid as the builder of the mosque. 


The present study is a modest attempt to determine the place and date of 
the Shahzadpur Masjid in the evolution of the history of Muslim architecture 
in Bengal This will be done mainly through reflections on its architectural 
characteristics. 

The necessity to get a dependable idea about this mosque is a long felt 
one, and no attempt to provide a comprehensive account of it has yet been 
made. Lack of proper survey, intensive study and minute observation has 
stood in the way of reconstructing the architectural heritage of the Shahzadpur 
Masjid, 

The Shahzadpur Masjid is a rectangular multi-domed type of mosque 
common in the early Sultanate period of Bengal. It measures externally 
19.13 metre m length, 12.60 m. in breadth and 632 m. 1n height and internally 
15.77 m. in length, 9.60 m. in breadth. The thickness of the wall is 1.57 m.4 


The plan shows that the sanctuary (liwan) of the mosque is divided into 
three aisles and five bays." There are two rows of stone pillars carrying pointed 
arches. The arches cross horizontally and laterally 1n such a way as to facilitate 
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the springing of the domes of the mosque. The transition from the square base 
to the circle of the dome 1s gained by pendentives. There are eight free-standing 
slender pillars of black basalt, square at the base, then octagonal, having square 
capitals on the top. Though generally the pillars may be called octagonal but 
individually these are all different from each other in type, decoration and 
diameter. There are also dadecagonal columns. The second pillar in the first 
line (right side) is to some extent reddish in colour, known as ‘Sange Yasmarg". 
The most bulky one stands third in the second line. 


There are five 1mpressive arched entrances parallel to the mihrabs in the 
west wall. A remarkable feature of this mosque is the absence of openings on 
the north and south sides; there are only blind niches, three on both sides, where 
the openings would have been? On the left side of the central mihrab, there 
are two subsidiary mihtabs and one onthe right side. The place of another 
mihrab beside the (right side) central mihrab is occupied by the mimbar of the 
mosque. 


The rectangular structure has five bays and three aisles which makes 
arrangement for fifteen uniform domes over the roof? Thus it ensures the 
balance 1n adjustment and harmony in proportion. 


Due to the comparative lack of availability of stone within its own boundary, 
Bengal is dominated by brick masonry 1n its architecture. But the use of stone 
was not completely neglected by the Muslim builders. They recognised its 
strength and wherever possible utilised it in pillars and.columns for supporting 
arches and domes. Bestdes the free standing pillars there are some stone 
pillasters, at regular intervals inside the wall, two in north and south walls 
and four in both west and east walls. Again there are four double stone pillars 
in four corners of the structure made in separable parts of the walls. In the 
construction of some of the stone pillars, to obtain the required height, one 
pillar is placed over another. 


Curvatures of the roof of Bengal architecture are made for the practical 
purpose of draining out the rain water. The cornice and roof of the mosque are 
slightly carvilmear as observable in most of the early buildings of the Sultanate 
period. The most indigenous architectural characteristics is very gracefully 
executed 1n this mosque m series.!° This is essentially a feature of pre-Mughal 
architecture and is replaced by horizontal cornice and roof in Mughal archi- 
tecture. The curved cornice of Shahzadpur Masjid in three series is executed 
in the cornice of the Tombs of Khan Jahan (1459), Bagerhat. 


One of the characteristic features of the pre-Mughal architecture of Bengal 
was the use of moulded terracotta made out of fine textured alluvial clay. Due 
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to renovation in the Mughal period the original terracotta work of Shahzadpur 
Masjid is mostly lost.|! Now only a small band of terracotta decoration is 
present on the four sides of the mosque specially on the eastern facade. The 
evidence of the presence of the terracotta decoration on the wall surface of the 
mosque 1s shown by the photograph taken by the Department of Archaeology 
and Museums (1936). The terracotta decoration all over the wall of the mosque 
is abolished because of the repeated thick plastering in subsequent time. 


The arches of the mihrabs are nicely cusped. Its original terracotta 
decoration has been rendered almost invisible by the thick lime paint. In 
addition to graceful Arabic calligraphy there are some decoration of flowers, 
leaves, geometric designs, foliages, plants, tendrils, stems, etc. which are skilfully 
executed with beauty. There are decorated engaged feceted columns on both 
the sides of the mihiabs from which the arches spring. 


The decorative motif of chain and bell decoration is found in the Shahzad- 
pur Masjid. This chain and bell motif hanging down is curved on the shaft of 
the columns.'* It is unquestionably a feature of Bengal architecture which was 
taken by the Muslims with variations. The minute execution of the moulded 
chain and bell motif on the stone columns of this mosque is another witness of 
regional architectural influence. 


In the eastern side of the liwan there is a rectangular courtyard (sahn) 
which 1s 17.91 m. in length and 9.45 m. in breadth. 


This courtyard is unusually one and a half feet below the level of the 
ground surrounding the mosque. Thus to enter the mosque one has to go down 
by stairs. The peculiarity of the courtyard of the Shahzadpur Masjid is not seen 
anywhere else 1n Bengal. The probability of its depression may be ascribed to the 
constant erosion of the river, the flexibility of alluvial soil and regular floods. 


Thus possibly the giound surrounding the mosque was raised subsequently with 
extra earth filling. 


The facade of the mosque contains five arched entrances,a central entrance 
and two other subsidiary entrances on either side. All the entrances are recessed 
witbin rectangular frames. The height of the central doorway is 2.68 m. from 
the ground and the breadth is 1.87 m. 


On both sides of the central doorway there are two multicusped arched 
niches set within small rectangular panels. The multicusped decorative arches 
are supported on feceted pillars. The decoration on the facade consists of 
mouldings, two shallow niches, dog-tooth motif of decoration, a band of terra- 
cotta decoration below the cornice and two rossettes on the spaudrel (both sides) 
of the central entrance. Exactly this type of facade decoration is found on the 
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facade of Mosque of Baba Adam (1483), Rampal, Dhaka. Besides these the 
decorated octagonal black-basalt pillars, mihrabs with Arabic callgraphy and 
other designs, some small alcoves within the internal wall at regular 1nte1vals, the 
terracotta designs- some specimens of which still survive - adorn the mosque. 
Moreover, there are some signs which are inserted on stone: such as 
Makhdum Shah Daula’s Cubit as a unit of measurement, length of his finger, 
sign Of bis navel cavity, length of his hand stick, etc. All these curved signs 
have attractive legendary explanations. Although the mosque has lost most of 
its decoration owing to renovations the little that still survive represent an 
important aspect of mosque decoration during the period. 


The arches of the mosque are pointed two centred type. The two-centred 
pointed arch springing from the side pillars is one of the features of Bengal 
architecture. This feature is found in pre-Mughal Sultanate architecture as 
seen in the following monuments: Mosque of Zafar Khan Gazi (1298), Ekhlaki 
Tomb at Hazrat Pandua (Ist part of 15th century, Shath Gumbat Masjid (1450) 


and Tomb of Khan Jahan (1459) at Bagerhat, Mosque of Baba Adam (1483) 
at Rampal, Dhaka, etc. 


The most typical characteristic of Sultanate building art is the dome.!$ 
Shahzadpu: Masjid is a multi-domed structure and the only example of a 
fifteen-domed mosque in Bengal. The fifteen domes are all equal in size and 
similar in shape. They are shallow and hemispherical. The size of the domes 
is 3.08 m. in diameter. This feature carries much significance and helps us 
to place the mosque in the early Sultanate period. 


These shallow domes obtamed its expected height with Kalasha (pitcher) 
finial. The use of this type of finial was essential to acquire the required height 
for mamtaming proportionate balance of the structure and domes. Kalasha 
finial 1s for the first time found in the tomb of Giyashuddin Tughlaq ( 14th 
century). The Kalasha motif as finial 1s generally used in three or five in 
number setting one upon another to acquire the height of the dome. But the 
use of Kalasha hereis clearly different as only one Kalasha is used for one 
finial only and the setting of the Kalasha 1s executed upside down.? 


The most noteworthy, impressive and rare feature of this mosque is its 
graceful seven stepped canopied mimbar?°, There 1s no second one of this 
type in this part of Bengal. For this characteristic Shahzadpur Masjid claims 
a unique place in the evolution of Muslim architecture in Bangladesh. 


This mimbar ıs built on the right side of the central mihrab. Corres- 
ponding to the roof of the mosque it is constructed ina slightly bent position 
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towards the east. From the high platform the fmam of the congregational 
prayer delivers his “Khutba”. This type of canopied mimber resembles that 
of the Bari Mosque of Choto Pandua (1342) The mimbers of these two 
mosques are exactly same even in numbers of steps of stairs. Other examples 
of this type of mimber is found in the Adina Masjid (1475) and the Qutb 
Shahi Mosque (1583) both at Hazrat Pandua. Judging from the feature of 
the canopied stepped mimber, it is evident that this type of completely separa- 
ted single chamber was meant to provide dignity and honour to the Imam. 
This type of two storeyed canopied mimber with steps is a unique architectural 
feature of its kind, never repeated in pre-Mughal or Mughal architecture of 
Bangladesh. 


Like other mosques of the Sultanate period in Bengal (only exception being 
the Shait Gumbat Mosque at Bagerhat (1450), Shahzadpur Masjid originally had 
no minar. It may be noted that the Masjidul Nababin, the first mosque of 
Islam built by Hazarat Muhammad (sm) had no minar as well. 


At present there is a detached minar at the southern side of the mosque. 
But the material, method of construction and size of bricks indicated the 
minar to be a subsequent construction?!. It cannot be said to be more than 
eighty years old.22 The mimar is 3.44 m. square in plan and two sloreyed in 
structure. It stands m the south-west corner of the Masjid. There isa stair- 
case attached to the second storey ofthe mmaret from the outside. The first 
storey 1s 4.72 m. m height supporting the upper part of the minar, 2.37 m. 
in height, having the same length and breadth as the platform beneath. There 
are four Corners and one central finial above the small cupola of the minar. 


Beside the minar there are two big tombs known as ‘Ganje Shahidan’ 
(Mart of Martyrs) where, as legends go, many people who died in a holy 
war were burried.2° 


According to tradition when Makhdum Shah Daula reached Shahzadpur 
in Pabna the ‘‘country was under the Hindu Raja of Suba: Bihar, who would 
not allow a foreign colony to be established in his dominion and sent 
a large army to drive the colonist away. Then ensued a life and death struggle 
between the band of foreign Muslims on one side, and the vast army of the 
native king on the other. Three bloody battles were fought in two of which 
the devoted followers of the Makhdum Sahib were victorious. In the third, 
the prince was killed. Two of his nephews, the Darvishes as well as a large 
number of his followers, too, were killed by stratagem, in one or other of these 
battles. The lady, who was the sister of the Makhdum Sahib, preferred 
death to dishonour and ıs believed to have thrown herself into a water-pool 
and perished.” 
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** A soldier of the enemy, who was concealed cut off the head of the saint 
while the latter was deeply engaged in saying his afternoon (asr) namaz. The 
man left at once with the head, for the raja of the Suba-i-Bihar. The head 
being placed before the king, the latter perceiving in it celestial rediance and 
supernatural calm became very much astonished, and intensely sorry and 
ashamed at the conduct of the soldier. Having summoned the leading 
Musalmans of Bihar, the head was burried with due solemnity and a masjid 
constructed over the brick tomb. A fair 1s held every year at the place 
ever since. 


“At Shahzadpur, on the other hand, the headless body was deposited 
into a stone-coffin, and burried by the surviving nephew, Khawja Shah Nur, 
and his other followers, about ten rasis to the south of the mosque.” 


As Makhdum Shah Daula was Killed in this battle, heis called Shahid 
(the Martyr)^. Khwaja Nur was the only surviving nephew of the Makhdum 
Shah Daula. 


There is a small structute within which Makdum Shah Daula and his 
nephew Khawja Nur and Yusuf Shah, another companion of Makhdum Shah 
Daula, were burried. Previously there was no roof over the tomb. The present 
tomb of Mukhdum Shah Daula is also undated and without any inscription 
tablet. At present a massive sixteen sided structure, encircling the tomb of 
Makhdum Shaha Daula is under construction. 


There is a small octagonal tomb at the north-eastern side of the Sahn.26 
It is known as the tomb of Shamsud-din Tabrizi, the famous spiritual teacher 
of Makhdum Shah Daula. Within this octagonal structure there is a pillar of 
black basalt which is considered as the symbol of the airival of Makhdum Shah 
Daula at Shahzadpur. 


The river, where the sister of Makhdum Shah Daula was drowned after 
the defeat of the Muslims at the hand of the local Raja, 1s called ‘Sati bibir khal, 
(canal of the virtuous lady). 


“Besides the shrine of the Makhdum Shabib and his nephews, there exist 
18 other tombs, the tombs of the 12 named (1) Shamsud-din-Tabrizi, (2) Shah 
Yusuf, (3) Shah Kheng-sawar, (4) Shah Azmat, (5) Hasila-pir, (6) Shah Bodla, 
(7) Shah Ahmad and (8) Shah Mahmud The names of the other four are not 
remembered. The names of 6aulya who settled and died subsequently are 
(13) Shah Mustan, (14) Shah Habibullah, (15) Shah Madar and(16) Hadi 
Sahib. The names of the other two are not known?" 
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(a) The tomb of Shah A'zmat;? (b) the Tomb of Shah Habibullah, 
known as ‘Badalbari’?? and (c) the tomb of Shah Nuruddin Yameni, popularly 
known as ‘Lang Shahib'"? are still extant. According to tradition some other 
tombs and shrines were destroyed by the river Hurasagar.?! 


At the time of the voyage of Makhdum Shah to Shahzadpur where the 
ship first stopped is called *Potazia?? (‘Pot’ means ship) and the water pool 
where the ship first anchored is called ‘Khoaz Dight’33 At Shahzadpur where 
the ship came first is called ‘Shir Mokam’ (Head Quarter).*4 


‘The Pargana Yusuf-Shahi, in which is situated Shahzadpur, is called so, 
after the name of the Makhdum Shahib’s companion “Yusuf Shah"3? The 
Shahzadpur Masjid is endowed with 722 bighas of rent free lands held directly 
from Government by Trustees or mutawallis who are descended from Khawaja 
Nur’’.3¢ 


When the direct sources of evidence are insufficient a researcher has to fall 
back on the indirect sources scattered around. As the architecture of the 
mediaeval period provides source for the mediaeval history of Bengal, so the 
history of that period, especially, socio-cultural history, throws light on the 
architectural relics of the period. The history of saints, Sufis, Makhdums, 
Aulias of early mediaeval Bengal is closely related to the creation of religious 
architecture; such as, mosques, tombs, madrasas. 


The history of the religious preachers of this time is obscure because of 
the lack of historical evidence. The same is the case with Makhdum Shah Daula 
Shahid and the Shahzadpur Masjid connected with his name. Shahzadpur is a 
very old place, known from the early time of the Muslim settlement 1n Bengal. 
Though Shahzadpur of today has lost much of its past glory, 1ts mosques, tombs, 
shrines and other historical relics bear testimony to its rich antiquity. During 
the early phase of Muslim rule in Bengal Shahzadpur was divided into several 
mahallas according to the origin, profession or rank of the people, and still 
those villages and places are known by those traditional names. The Mosque 
Complex—the Shahzadpur Masiid, Mazar of Makhdum Shah Daula Shahid with 
other shrines—and some other places of historical importance proclaim its 
former glory. 


According to the tradition, Shabzadpur is named after Makhdum Shah 
Daula Shahid, Shazada of Yaman.* 


The Arab Muslims had connection with the coastal region of Bengal 
from long before the Turkish conquest. But only in the early thirteenth 
century the Muslims started their settlements in Bengal.? In the early time of 
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Muslim rule some great Sufis, Saints, Darvishes, Aulias and Mukhdums came 
to Bengal for religous preaching and became famous for their activities. Makh- 
dum Shah Daula Shahid, builder of the Shahzadpur Masjid, seems to have been 
one of the early Muslim saints of Bengal. 


Makhdum Shah Daula Shahid is most probably the decendant of Mu’azz- 
1bn-Jabal, though a tradition claims that he is the son of Mu'azz-ibn-Jabal.4? 
The claim is ill-founded, because Mu’azz-ibn-Jabal, one of the companions of 
the prophet, died in 17/18 A.H./640 A.D. 


Again a confusion is made frequently between the identities of Mukhdum 
Shah Daula Shahid and ‘Shah Makhdum Ruposh'.! In Rajshahi we find the 
tomb of Shah Makhdum Ruposh who first reached the place named ‘Makhdum 
Nagar’, now known as ‘Bagha Sharif’ (under the Police Station of Char Ghat 
Rajshahi) in 689/1289. His real name was Sayed Abdul Quddus and he is 
popularly known as ‘Shah Makhdum Ruposh’ for his spiritual identity. The 
word ‘Ruposh’ in Persian means ‘he who conceals his face with cover’. He 
isthe grandson of the famous saint Sayed Abdul Qader Jilany. ‘Shah Makh- 
dum Ruposh’ died in 731/1331 at ‘Darga Para’ at Rajshahi proper.4 


Those who are well known for investigating the life and time of Sufi- 
saints of Bengal, such as Dr. Enamul Haque“? Dr. Ahmad Sharf, Dr. 
M.A. Rahim, Dr. Golam Saklaen*®, Dr. Kazi Din Muhammad^, Dr. Abdul 
Karim*®, are more or less ın favour of placing Mukhdum Shah Daula ım the 
13th century. According to Dr. A. Karim Mukhdum Shah Daula came to 
Bengal in late 13th or early 14th century, and it is still subject to verification 
whether any Muslim sufi or missionary ever came to Bengal before the Turkish 
invasion merely for preaching Islam’. The existing traditions about Makhdum 
Shah Daula Shahid has, of course, led to highly exaggerated accounts which 
may easily be refuted. 


Makhdum Shah Daula is said to have been contemporary of another 
saint Jalauddin Bokhari ( 1192-1291 )5° and famous poet Jalaluddin Rumi 
(1207-1273)5! Jalaluddin Bokhari's spiritual teacher was Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakariya (578-666/1200-1288). Moreover, tradition has it that the spiritual 
teacher of Makhdum Shah Daula and Jalauddin Rumi was the famous Sufi-saint 
Shamsuddin Tabrizi who died in 1247.°2 

From the above discussion, we may arrive at a dependable conclusion that 
Shahzadpur Masjid might have been built by Makhdum Shah Daula Shahid in 
the late 13th or early 14th century before his death. 


The archaelogical as well as decorative features of the mosque also point 
to the same conclusion. 
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The tomb of Makhdum Shahed, at Monghyr in Bihar dated 677/1299 with 


an inscription during the time of Iktiaruddin, is very relevant and significant to 
the present study.? 


Another mosque of the early fourteenth century at Hemtabad?* in West 
Dinajpur, West Bengal, has among other features, five bays similar to that of 
the mosque of Shahzadpur. This mosque is also known as the Mosque of Shah 
Makhdum Husam Dhakkar Posh or Mosque of Makhdum Pir.? It furnishes 
us with some assertive indications regarding the time of Makhdum Shah Daula 
and the date of Shahzadpur Masjid. 


Those who have done research on this subject are : Dr. A.H. Dan??$, Dr. 
S.M. Hasan’, Dr. Nazimuddm Ahmed52, Mr. A.K.M. Zakaria??, Mrs. Catherin 
B. Ashar?, Dr. Dani's assumption 1s that Shahzadpur Masjid ‘“‘might have 
been built in the 15th century A.D."6! After him all the other researchers 
repeated it with slight variations. The most recent opinion is that of Mr. A.K. 
M. Zakaria who stated without giving any clear evidence, that it was built in 
the fifteenth century with the monetary support of the ruler of Gaur.®2 It is not 
easy to accept this oversimplified view, as 1t rejects the claim of Makhdum Shah 
Daula as the builder of the mosque. It is an established fact that the Islamic 
art heritage of Bengal was enriched by a large number of Sufi-saints, Makhdum 
and Darvishes who founded innumerable mosques, tombs, madiashas, etc. all 
over the land. Mr. Zakaria's comment will be established only when the particu- 
lars of the ruler of Gaur are found out. 


According to Catherin B. Ashar Shahzadpur Masjid is contemporary to 
Baba Adam's Mosque in Rampal, dated 1483, because of the similar orna- 
mentation on the east facade of the two mosques.? Though there are some 
ornamental similarities on the eastern facade, dissimilarities in corner towers and 
distribution of aisles and bays are also prominent. On the basis of these featu- 
res ıt may be thought that the Mosque of Baba Adam was a later construction. 


According to Dr. S. H. Hasan the close affinity between the Gaud 
mosque of the 15th century and the Shahzadpur mosque lends support to the 
dating of the mosque in the 15th century. The mosques of the 15th century 
at Gaur are Rajbibi or Khunia Dighi mosque (1437-87), Dhanichalk mosque 
(1437), Jahania mosque (1535), etc. His comment requires further substan- 
tiation. 


Dr. Dani tried to date the mosque according to its original style with- 
out explaining the detailed features. We also attach great importance to the 
determination of its date on the basis of its architectural features. The object 
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of this study is to investigate the truth which have consistency between the time 
of Makhdum Shah Daula Shahid and the date of the Shahzadpur Masjid. 


Shahzadpur Masjid betrays all the distinctive features of the rectanguler 
multi-domed structure without corridor, minar and corner towers which help 
us to date it in the most formative phase of Muslim architecture in Bengal. 
Whatever little can be gathered about its original style, suggests that it might 
have been built in the early 14th century. 


Though almost all the monuments of the formative phase of Muslim 
architecture are inruins in Bengal, the Mosque of Zafar Khan Gazi (1298) 
and the tomb of Zafar Khan Gazi (1315) both at Tribeni and the Bari Mos- 
que (1342) at Choto Pandua are still extant. It is evident that the mdiscrim:- 
nate alterations done to most of the extant Muslim monuments either to reno- 
vate or expand the structure deprived them of their identity and beauty on the 
one hand and made it difficult for researchers to evaluate them in their true 
perspective. In case of the Shahzadpur Masjid such distortions have led 
many writers to exclude this structure from the list of compilations. The 
mosque has not even been taken under the protection of the Department of 
Archaeology and Museums. 


Repeated renovation work at the Shahzadpur Masjid has given the 
structure stability, longibity and durability at the cost of its dignity, solemnity 
and origmality®. No wall or dome of this structure has broken down, nor any 
unworthy alteration and extention has been done. Though much renovation 
has been made on its surface decoration the structure with all of its major 
architectural features is still standing upon its original ground plan. 


Besides, there are other valid causes for which this mosque, like other 
monuments of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, ıs not on the 
verge of total extinction There are stone pillasters at regular intervals within 
the wall to carry the load of the wall and thereby play an important role in its 
construction. Another significant feature 1s the use of double stone pillars in 
the four corners of the structure which has given the structure more strength 
and durability.55 Moreover, the local people consider it a solemn duty to 
protect this magnificent monument of their heritage, unsurpassed by any other 
building in this area. 


Though it is very difficult to determine the date of construction of Shah- 
zadpur Masjid it can be presumed that this architectural contrivance has exerted 
a profound impact on the evolution of Mosque Architecture. Shahzadpur 
Masjid, with its various features specially with its canopied stepped mimbar is 
a singular instance of its kind in Muslim Architecture in Bangladesh, 
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Some errors in the findings regarding Shahzadpur Masjid by some 
archaeologists may be pointed out. The measurement of Shahzadpur Masjid 
in details, internal and external, was stated by Abdul Wali nearly one hundred 
years ago. Dr. Dani and other researchers in subsequent time simply repeated 
their statement. If Dr. Dant observed the structure at first hand he could 
easily find the number of free standing stone-pillars to be only eight. The 
number of pillars was mistakenly given as twenty eight instead of eight. Dr. 
Nazimuddin Ahmed also repeats the “28 pillars" in his very recently published 
book. Mr. Zakaria for the first time corrected that the mosque had eight 
pillars only. What ıs more interesting to note is that most of them stated 
three doorways on the north and south elevations. 


The measurement and details of the mosque given by Dr. S.M. Hasan 
are taken from the statement of Abdul Wali. He followed all the above 
mentioned errors and added some of his own: stone pulpit, a minar attached to 
the Western Wall, the rectangalar plan of the mmar with imaginary measure- 
ments. Before Dr. Hasan no one made any mention about the minar because 
it is a subsequent construction. The information given by him about the minar 
is devoid of foundation. According to him the minar is attached to the western 
wall and rectangular in plan." The minar in fact ıs not attached, it 1s a 
detached minar, situated 38 c.m. south side from the mosque. The minar is 
square in plan.” In fine, it must be noted here that he used the measurements 
of various parts of canopied two-storeyed mimbar for the minar. 


In any study of the evolution of an architectural style ground plan of 
the structure certainly plays a vital role. The most representative specimen 
ofthe building art of Bengal of ibe period is the rectangular multi-domed 
mosque. Zafar Khan Gazi’s mosque ıs the prototype of the rectanglar mosque 
and following this prototype were built the mosque of Shah Makhdum Husain 
Dakkar Posh or Mosque of Makhdum Pir (early 14th century) at Hemtabad, 
West Dinajpur, Tantipara Mosque, the Mosque of Firuz Shah II both at Gaur. 
Moreover, the most outstanding and architecturally interesting mosques of 
Bengal are built on a rectangular triple-aisled plan. Shahzadpur Masjid con- 
forms to this type. Typologically Shahzadpur Masjid resembles the Bari 
Mosque (1342), at Chota Pandua in the District of Hugh.’ 


Two early architectural monuments of Bengal are Shahzadpur Masjid 
and Bari Mosque (1342); these are rectangular and triple-aisled without corridors 
and are roofed by three rows of domes resting on two archades. The curious 
feature is that both the structures have the same type of canopied mimbar with 
equal number of steps of stairs and mihrabs paralleled to entrances 1n the east 
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wall. Thus stylistically it is suggested that Shahzadpur Masjid is a contemporary 
of Bari Mosque (1342). In plan though Shahzadpur Masjid resembles Bari 
Mosque, the former 1s an earlier stiucture, as the technique of constructing 
the domes of Shahzadpur Masjid was pendentive and that of Bari Mosque was 
in the arcuate system. In Shahzadpur Masjid, in the construction of domes 
the pendentive system was used in the phase of transition from the square to the 
circle. In the early Muslim Architecture of Bengal the regional workmen used 
the pendentive method to solve the problem of adjustment between the square 
shape of the compartment and the circular base ofthe dome, to which they 
were inherently acquainted in their own tradition.” For example, 1n the Mosque 
of Zafar Khan Gazi (1298) at Triben: the corbelled pendentive was used. From 
this it 1s evident that in the formative phase of Muslim architecture the 
Muslims took the features easily from the pre-Muslim traditional system of 
Bengal." The domes of Bari Mosque are built by concentric tings of brick, 
following an arcuate rather than a pendentive system. Thus from the con- 


Structional point of view, Shahzadpur Masjid appears to be an earlier structure 
than Bari Mosque (1342). 


Finally, on the basis of published materials, observation of the mosque 
for years, an actual survey of the mosque by the present author and interviews 
with reputed local persons? Shahzadpur Masjid may be assigned, in all 
probability, to the time of Makhdum Shah Daula Shahid, that is the early 
fourteenth century. The mosque with sufficient consistency, shows all the 
Stylistic and decorative architectural characteristics of the early Sultanate 
architecture of Bengal. It canuot be assigned to the later Sultanate architecture 
which assumes considerable changes on significant points. 
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A NOTE ON THE CONCURRENT COINS OF THE 
PRINCES AND THE SULTANS OF BENGAL 


G. S. FARID" 


À study of the coins of the Sultans of Bengal reveal an interesting fact that 
some of the coins of princes bear such dates which fall during a period when 
a Sultan was ruling and was issuing his own coins. Thus, we have the coins 
of two or more Sultans bearing one and the same date. 


These concurrent issues of coms are baffling and have been variously 
explained by scholars. Thomasi, Blochmann? and Qanungo? thought that 
the concurrent issues of coins indicate rebellion against the reigning Sultan. 
To Masumi^ they meant a dual sovereignty. According to Karim? the princes 
were associated with the state's administration by the Sultan himself and he 
bestowed upon him the rights to issue coinsin his own name with full regal 
titles; whereas Tarafdar® opines that it probably meant a declaration of the 
name of the heir-apparent. The above observations deserve a thorough review. 


The theory of rebellion and dual sovereignty propounded by some of the 
scholars mentioned above seems absurd in the light of historical evidence which 
do not justify any such act on their part. Had there been any rebellion, at least 
some of the princes or the Sultans might have been killed or executed in the 
encounter. 


Moreover, the Husain Shahi period was the golden age of Medieval Bengal 
when peace, prosperity and progress prevailed in all spheres political, economic 
and cultural. Rebellion against such a powerful kmg as Husain Shah would 
neither have been tolerated nor was practicable. Though the sharing of the 
prerogative rights of striking coins with the princes appear incredible, the 
chart given at the end of this article clearly demonstrates the fact that there is 
a large number of concurrent issue of coins. This in itself 1s enough to convince 
that the reign was peaceful where the princes were allowed to strike coins as 
member of a happy and united family helping the Sultan as administrators and 
governors of different provinces. 


Moreover, the coins of the reigning Sultan and the princes emanating from 
the same mint and of the same date, not only show that there was no rebellion 
and everything was smooth and peaceful, but further appears to confirm the 


*MR, G. S. Farid, 1 Chandney Chowk Street, Calcutta—700072, India. 
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name ofthe heir-apparent to the throne also Sikander Shah seems to have 
confirmed Ghiasuddin Azam as his successor, the two having issued coms in 
790 A.H. from one and the same mint of Firozabad. Husain Shah confirmed 
Nasiruddin Nusrat as his successor, both issumg coins in 918 A.H. from the 
same mint of Husainabad. Nusrat seems to have been associated in the admi- 
nistration very early as is evident from a coin dated 902 A.H. without any mint 
name. Interestingly enough in 923 A,H. along with Nasiruddin Nusrat and 
Ghiasuddin Mahmud (another son), Alauddin Firoz (grand-son) also issued 
coins simultaneously during the lifetime of Husain Shah. (The name of the 
mint in all the three cases is not decipherable). The position of Nusrat as 
heir-apparent was confirmed as early as 918 A.H., as stated above, whereas the 
coins of Ghiasuddin Mahmud and Alauddin Firoz signify that since they were 
assisting the Sultan in the administration they were also given the privilege of 
striking coins. The coins of Nusrat also come under the same explanation. 
Again, the two coins of Nusrat Shab and Ghiasuddin Mahmud dated 934 A.H. 
issued from the same mint of Mohammadabad, signify the confirmation 
of Mahmud, his brother as the successor to the throne; but after the death of 
Nusrat Shah in 938 A H., his son, Alauddin Firoz with the help of Makbdum 
Alam, the Governor of North Bihar, and the nobles of the court ascended the 
throne.’ Ghiasuddin Mahmud, his uncle was confirmed the next successor as 
is evident from their coins of 938 A H. issued from the same mint, Husainabad. 
After afew months of his accession, Mahmud finding an opportunity slew 
Firoz Shah and became the Sultan in 939 A.H.8 


A large number of concurrent issues cannot be taken as the result of 
rebellion. Rebellion against the reigning Sultanis of course not a petty act 
which will go unrecorded in history. It can only be ascribed to an old custo- 
mary practice amongst the Sultans of Bengal to allow their princes to strike 
coms because of their association with the administrative affairs of the country. 


It is interesting to note that in Bengal, the origin of the practice of declar- 
ing the name of the heir-apparent may be traced out as early as to the reign 
of Sultan Ghiasuddin Iwaz, who put the name of his heir-apparent Ala-ul-Haq 
on his coins of the year 619 A.H.? and terminated with the end of Sultan 
Ghiasuddin Mahmud’s rule, the last of the Husain Shahi Sultans in 945 A.H. 
The practice also existed amongst some of the Delhi: Sultans of the Taghlaq 
dynasty. 


Karim in the Corpus of the Muslim Coins of Bengal gives a list of the 
royal prmces who issued coins concurrently with the reigning Sultan. To this 
list, is added herewith a few more names known so far : 


A Nóte on the Concurrent Coms of the Princes 


Prince 
. Jalaluddin 
Mahmud (son) 


2. Shahabuddin 
Bughra (son) 


3. Ghiasuddin 
Bahadur (son) 


4, Ghiasuddin 
Azam (son) 


5. Ruknuddin 
Barbak (son) 


6. Qutbuddin 
Mahmud (son) 


7. Nasiruddin 
Nusrat (son) 


pooh 


8. Alauddin Firoz 
(Grand son) 


33 


9. Ghiasuddin 
Mahmud (son) 
» (Brother) 


(A.H. 931-938) 


35 
Date on coins Reigning Sultan Mint 
Shamsuddin Firoz Lakhnauti 
704, 707, 709 (A.H. 701-722) 
717, 718 do do 
710-713; 717, 720 do do 
Sıkandar Shah Firozabad, 
790 (A.H. 759-792) Satgaon 
Nasiruddin Mahmud Darul Zarb 
86119, 862 (A.H. 837-864) 
Safiuddin Firoz Fathabad 
8921! (A.H. 892-895) 
90212, 918, Alaudin Husain No nunt (902) 
922-925, 928, 930 Husainabad-918, 
922, 925, 926; 
Khalifatabad -922- 
924, 925; 
Fathabad-922, 
925, 930; 
Nusratabad-924, 
927, 928; 
Mohammadabad- 
926; 
Barbakabad-928; 
Not decipherable- 
923, 
Alauddin Husain No mint 
92313 (A.H. 899-931) 
(son) 938 Nasiruddin Nusrat Mohammadabad 
(A.H. 931-938) Husainabad; 
Alauddin Husain Not decipherable 
91214, 92315 (A.H 899-931) 
933, 934, Nasiruddin Nusrat Nusratabad-933 


Fathabad-933 
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Husainabad-933, 
934, 935 
Mohammadabad 
934 


Ghiasuddin 938, 939 Alauddin Firoz Husainabad-938, 
Mahmud (Uncle) (A,H. 938-939) 939 


Khalifatabad-9 39 


EX, ee 
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IN QUEST OF KATRABO 


HABIBA KHATUN* 


In one fine July mornmg (1608) Islam Khan, the strong governor of 
Jahangir, just sat to take his meal in his gorgeously spread out tent on the 
bank of the river Padma, when the Mughal camp was suddenly rocked by a 
heavy artillery barrage from the enemy camp which wrought great havoc. The 
enemy was none but Musa Khan, son of Isa Khan, Masnad-i-Ala of 
Bhati! who entrenched himself in the Dakchara fort on the swampy area of the 
Areal beel, surrounded on three sides by the Ichhamati and Dhaleswari rivers. 
The gilded Mughal camp was ripped asunder and the irate Subadar was shaken 
by the bursting of a cannon ball right on his dining table, smashing crockeries, 
scattering food and outright killing about 20 to 30 of his table boys. A second 
ball killed the standaid-bearer.2 This is an eyewitness account of the campaign 
by a contemporary chronicler. The Mughals, however, soon retaliated by 
launching vigorous counter-attack on the enemy and forced them to withdraw. 


The arch enemy of the Mughals was Musa Khan whose territories in 
Dhaka and Mymensingh districts comprised of twenty-two parganas3 The 
territory was protected by a chain of fortified strongholds at strategic places, 
often too close to the Mughal capital Dhaka, and therefore, posed a constant 
threat to the imperialists. Most of the fortified posts of Musa Khan such as 
Jatrapur, Dakchara, Sripur, Khizirpur, Sonargaon, Qadamrasul, Katrabo* in 
Dhaka were located on the banks of great rivers. They have now been either 
completely engulfed by the Sitalakhya, the Brahmaputra, the Meghna, and the 
Ichhamat: or so completely obliterated by the destructive agencies of nature 
and man that today, except their corrupted names, no vestige of these can be 
traced above the ground. In the following pages, however, we shall try to 
identify some of these fortified posts, especially Katrabo as it has not yet been 
identified scientifically. 


Bangladesh, being isolated by a vast and erratic river system, tropical climate 
and remoteness from Delhi, always posed a formidable task to control effectively 
the administration of this far-flung province by the medieval rulers of the 
western plains, even by the most determined monarchs. Its remoteness as well as 
its fabled wealth, however, had always incited every provincial ruler to raise the 
standard of rebellion at the earliest opportunity and to proclaim 1ndependence.5 
Delhi rulers had to face great difficulties in mobilising large troops into this land 


* Habiba Khatun, Associate Professor, Department of Islamic History and Culture, 
University of Dhaka. 
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of Bhati especially during the height of monsoon, amid swamps and rivets when 
the entire area was in flood which turned the countryside into a vast sheet of 
water. Fiom the very beginning of the Muslim rule this eastern most province 
was the most intractable part of the Delhi empire for which it was aptly 
nicknamed ‘Bulagkpur’ ( abode of rebels ) by the Muslim chroniclers. At the 
beginning of the 17th century Bengal was without any strong administration. The 
fall of Daud Karrani at the hands of the Mughal general Munim Khan in 1575 
at the battle of Tukaro1, did not 1mmediatey establish Mughal supremacy over 
the province, but taking advantage of the transitional period of unsettled poli- 
tical condition, the turbulant Afghan rebels and powerful zamindars rose in 
rebellion. The pacification of the country actully took a long time. Initially 
only a few towns of Bengal were held precariously by the Mughal officers from 
their Sarkar headquarters. The refractory Afghans, freshly ousted from power, 
had dispersed in the countryside and were offering stubborn resistance in 
alliance with® the equally turbulant ‘Bara Bhuiyans’ against the victors con- 
solidation efforts. The storm centre of the trouble was ‘Bhati’ region or 
south-eastern Bengal. Here the ‘Bara Bhuiyans’, a loose confederacy of few 
powerful zamindars, notably Musa Khan’, son of fsa Khan Masnad-i-Ala; 
Darya Khan’, son of Alam Khan Bebudhi; Mumin Khan’, son of Masum Khan 
Kabuli; Kedar Rai!®, Majlis Qutub and Bahadur Gazi!! continued to defy the 
Mughal authority from various parts of the country till 1612 A.D. 


With a view to consolidating the Mughal authority in Bengal emperor 
Jahangir appointed Islam Khan Chisti, a man of exceptional capability and 
unbending determination of character, governor of the province ın 1607 A.D." 
He was the grandson of the emment saint Shaikh Salim Chisti. 


Reaching Rajmahal in June 1607, Islam Khan studied the disturbed political 
situation in Bengal carefully and took the momentous decision of transferring 
the capital of Bengal from Rajmahal to Dhaka. Located strategically on the 
confluence of some large rivers and in the centre of the rebel territory it was 
eminently suited to carry on effective military operations against the rebellious 
elements of the ‘Bhat’. 


Musa Khan (Masnad-i-Alam), was the most powerful and formidable 
zamindar of Bengal when Islam Khan assumed his office as the Subadar of 
Bengal. He succeeded his brave father Isa Khan in 1599 A.D. His vast 
territory comprised of about half of the present Dhaka district, half of modern 
Tippera, almost the whole of Mymensingh except Susung and some portions of 
the Rangpur, Bogra and Pabna districts. 


The Mughal military operation began im 1607 when Islam Khan started 
for Ghoraghat. He spent the entire rainy season there and subjugated several 
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rebellious elements on his way to Baliya!? in Atiya and reached the mohana of 
Ichhamati! near Jatrapur!? and Dakchara!® in July 1608 A.D. From Baliya an 
advance party" was sent to Dhaka with adequate war equipments. This was 
intended to divert and weaken the defence of Bhati zamindars by compelling 
them to fight on two fronts at a time. 


Musa Khan, on hearing of the arrival and entrenchment of the imperial force 
on the bank of the Padma at the mohana of the Ichhamati (Van dan Broucke's 
Map, 1660 A.D.), proceeded cautiously with his allies and 700 kosas. He attacked 
the Mughal trenches on the bank of the Padma and at nightfall went back to 
the bank of the Dakchara river which was surrounded by the Dhalleswary, the 
Ichhamati and the Areal beel (Map of Dhaka District, 1910-14 A.D.). He 
hurriedly raised a strong mudfort there within the night.!? 


Next morning Musa attacked the Mughal camp again. It was this place 
where the Mughal Subadar had to face a devastating attack from the fortified 
fort of Dakchara across the Ichhamati on the bank of the Padma, narrated at 
the outset. 


In course of this desperate battle a son of Madhu Roy and a brother of 
Bmod Roy died and a hand-to-hand fight took place. Many boatmen were 
killed or wounded in the engagement and they lost many kosas also. Musa’s 
army retreated to the fort with broken heart. Islam Khan's all out effort to 
seige the fort, however, failed. At last a dried up canal was dug up with the 
help of ten thousand men which enabled the fleet to enter the Ichhamat: and 
Jatrapur. Islam Khan crossed the Ichhamati through land route, via Kathuriya,” 
with the help of Mirak Bahadur and reached Jatrapur. Musa could not witb- 
stand the combined onslaught of the land force and the fleet and he had to 
evacuate Jatrapur without virtually any resistance. A severe battle took place 
in the fort of Dakchara ım which the Mughals gained an upperhand. Islam 
Khan reached Dhaka in 1608 and Musa withdrew to lus fortified residence at 
*Katrabo'. 

Musa Khan made a last but determined stand to thwart the advance of the 
Mughals for which he established several outposts at Bandar, Qadamrasul and 
Demra?? along the left bank of the Sitalakhya. As his forts at Dapa?! and 
Khizirpur2? on the right bank of the river and his capital at Sonargaon? on the 
left became dangerously close to the Mughal capital at Dhaka, he ( Musa ) 
voluntarily withdrew from the first one, vacated the second after a feeble 
resistance and entrusted the defence of his capital to the command of Haji 
Shamsuddin. He himself, along with Mumin Khan and others, was defending 
the capital on the side of Bandar canal against the Mughal attack from Sripur- 
Bikrampur. 
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We have noticed that Islam Khan was residing at Dhaka and Mirza 
Nathan was placed ın charge of the occupied Khizirpur fort which eventually 
became the most important springboard for any attack on Musa’s strongholds. 
Nathan, instead of attacking any post on either side of Khizirpur, planned to 
attack Katrabo. Daud was guarding itfrom the left bank of the Sitalakhya, 
opposite Demra. Though completely demolished and untraceable today, it 
appears that Nathan had built a temporary fort on the mohana of the Balu 
river and crossed the Sitalakhya, but ultimately could not succeed 1n reaching 
*"Kairabo'. He had to retreat m face of stiff resistance but on his way back he 
captured Qadamrasul. Later, Mirza Nathan being reinforced by Admiral 
Ihtimam Khan and Subadar Islam Khan again attacked ‘Katrabo’ and 
demolished the fortified residence of Musa Khan. This time also he could not 
capture the fort. Daud at that time was occupying the damaged residence but 
he was accidentally killed by the Portuguese pirates. With Daud's death the 
Mughals easily captured it. 


But where is this *Katrabo' ? We may now try to identify the site of 
*Katrabo.’ ‘Katrabo’*4 was one of the twenty-two parganas under Diwan Isa 
Khan, Masnad-i-Ala of Bhati. Once it was a populous city and the residence 
of the Diwan.? Even today ıt is a "tappa'?6 or revenue sub-division under 
Rupganj Upazila. 


It appears from the narratives in the Baharistan that *Katrabo' was 
situated about twelve miles off Khizirpur?’ and Qadamrasul, to the north, on the 
left bank of the Sitalakhya.28 The place is now known as Masumabad which 
includes the ‘mahalla Hatabo’ on the north and ‘Dewan Barr on the south (see 
the attached Map of Dhaka, 23.60° latitude and 90.10° longitude). The ‘Dewan 
Bari’ is still famous for its conspicuous ruins. During the lifetime of Isa Khan 
the city included Hatabo, Masumabad and Dewan Bari within its area and was 
renamed Masumabad afterwards by Masum Khan Kabuli, the rebel general of 
the Mughals. This area is stilla tappa named ‘Katrabo.’ So ‘Dewan Barr 
as the name suggests, in all likelihood, was the residential palace or ‘Katrabo’ 
of Isa Khan. The toponymy itself suggests it to be the residence of a Diwan. 
This Diwan was none but Diwan Isa Khan. 


Isa Khan left this residence to Masum Khan Kabuli in 1583 and shifted 
his capital to Sonargaon.? He (Isa Khan) constructed a number of strongholds, 
extending over a vast area from Bhawal-Siipur in the north to Bikrampur-Sripur 
in the south. The northern citadel, located on the bank of the Bandar, known 
as Egara Sindur in the Mymensingh district, was unquestionably the strongest 
military establishment of the Masnad-i-Ala. The southernmost stronghold, 
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known as Khizirpur, stood on the right bank of the Sitalakhya. Asa true 
geo-strategist Isa Khan realised that in the near future he would have to face 
the Mughal imperialists, and with that end in view, he erected a series of forti- 
fied posts on either bank of the Sitalakhya. The area in which these strongholds 
were built was bounded on the east by the Brahmaputra river and on the west 
by the Balu tributary and extended up to the Dulai creek where it falls into the 
Buriganga near Faridabad in Dhaka. 


Within this area, from Kaliganj m the north to Sonakanda in the south, 
there are many villages with names ending in ‘bo.’ This might have been derived 
from the local word ‘ba’ meaning ‘sit’, which implies settlement in a locality or 
on high habitable land or **tappa." 


Attention may be drawn here to a folk song, still current in the locality, 
involving the names of some eighteen villages, curiously ending ın ‘ba.’ The 
folk song is quoted below : 

q q ofstaa (atha), 

qatt ta ciata I 
ztbco SCS IPIS, 

State ente fasts | 
Tz ettet Saa, 

qira atety cotter | 
otaq atatoa ate faala, 

atric 3TOT EUIS | 
ct «44 AGT Aata, 

AIII Cg «I3 | 
aila atta atal, 

ates sits atrata | 
citat TiS cata, 

qia aly cotata, 
qat «tbt collata, 

gabi ates feasts | 
aie gA crate, 

macy State 1?! 


From the above sketchy account it appears that ‘Katrabo’ was the name 
of a pargana (district), extendmg over a vast area of Dhaka and Mymensingh 
and it was confined withm the "tappa" and a small strip of narrow land 

6— 
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along the Sitalakhya. The city *Katrabo' ın course of time appears to have 
changed its name into village Masumabad while the fortified residence of 
*Katrabo' in course of time became completely buried under the ruins of the 
‘Dewan Bari.’ The village Masumabad is incorporated into Mauza Barok, 
tappa Katrabo, Upa-Zila Rupganj, district Narayanganj (originally Dhaka). 


This tentative identification of the boundary of the area under reference 
is corroborated by the discovery of some significant archaeological remains in 
the region. 


The site of the populous city of Katrabo, located in present day Masuma- 
bad 1s on a high land, composed of red *Kankar' (gravel) soil on the left bank 
of the Sitalakhya and is bounded by the maishy area of the ‘Bahadur Khan 
beel.’ 


*Katrabo' was the family residence of Diwan Isa Khan and Diwan 
Masum Khan. The site of the residence 1s locally pointed outin the village 
of Masumabad near a large tank known as ‘Dewan Dighi.’ ‘Dewan Bari’ or 
the palace of the Dewan stands on its southern bank. This palace was partly 
damaged by Shahbaz Khan in 1583 and again by Mirza Nathan in 1608 A.D. 
Still later Diwan Daud Khan was holding it until he was accidentally killed by 
Portuguese pirates and as a result the Mughals captured it. The village 
Masumabad was named after Masum Khan. 


All that remains of this famous city and residence of Isa Khan are the 
vestiges of the “Dewan Bari’ with its great tank, known as 'Mithapushkaranr 
and the dilapidated mausoleum of the Diwan, which stands on the northern 
bank of the Dewan Dighi. 


The ruins of ‘Dewan Bari’ consist of a large earthen fort protected by a 
strong 9'-6" thick brick wall on the west, south and east with octagonal corner 
towers, as the present chambered corners indicate. The area is about 1300 feet 
in length (NS) and 1000 feet in breadth (EW) with a marshy area of about 200 
feet on the west and south side beyond the rampart wall. The entrance 1s to 
the east through a buge pillared gateway, leading through an oblong highland, 
which was most probably the site of the retainers’ quarters. Immediately to 
the south side of the gate and adjacent to the thick wall there is a round 
highland which was probably the site of the high bastion-tower. From this 
bastion the second protecting wall extends upto the ‘beel area on east and 
turns north and skirts the southern bank of the ‘Dewan Dighi’ in the middle. 
This second wall again turns towards the west and meets the north-eastern 
corner tower of the ‘Dewan Bari.’ 
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Beyond the northern boundary of the ‘Dewan Bar? there are traces of 
brick walls which extends upto the Quazi-bari. This was probably the residen- 
tial part of the high officials of the Diwan. 


The northern boundary of the ‘Dewan Bari’ area ismarked by a number 
of pillars, surviving up to ground level, except one which is 10 feet high and 
6'-6" square. There is a kiln burnt earthen pipe, vertically embedded in it, 
which was a water pipe. Beyond this pillared lme inside ‘Dewan Bari’ there 
is an oblong masonry floor measuring 150’ x 160’ towards south. The eastern 
boundary wall of this floor runs up to the west bank of the *Mithapushkarani.' 


Inside Dewanbari the ‘Mithapushkarani’ or the 'sweet-water tank’ is 
nearly a square. It is about 20’ deep and is bounded on all sides with brick 
retaining wall. The bricks are not of uniform size. On its north-west bank there 
are traces of masonry flights of steps (Ghat). The tank originally might have 
supplied drinking water to the inmates. Even 20 years ago there were huge 
black pillars mside the tank, but no trace of these are now visible. On the 
northern bank of this pond, as it is said in the locality, once there wasa 
mosque, but no trace of it 1s available now. On the western bank of this tank 
there are traces of brick walls, mud heaps, fruit trees, burshwood and tall 
grass)? "The bricks are of 8" x64” X 14" ; 71" x 6" x 14", 6” x5" x12", and 
even smaller, 


On the east of the residence of the high officials and beyond the north- 
eastern boundary ofthe palace there isa large tank having an island known 
as “Dewan Dighr, occupying over 20 acres of land within. It measures 1440 
feet in length from north to south and 720 feet in breadth. The water is deep 
and clear and the banks are aligned with large old trees. The land on the west 
and south 1s still held by the descendants of the Diwan family. 


On the western bank of the Dewan Dighi there is a ruined mound, littered 
with brick bats, covering an area of about 56 feet in length and 46 feet in 
breadth. It was probably the site of an ordinary hammam” perched on the 
masonry ghat. The masonry ghat is called ‘Rajghat.’ 


There is a. square island, picturesquely situated in the middle of the 
Dewan Dighi. This was connected, until 1972, by a causeway with the west 
bank. There might once have been a gateway on the noithern boundary of the 
‘Dewan Barr! adjascent to the Rajghat, which was the water route m the low 
lying area of ‘Bhati.’ There is an enclosed site of a ruimed mausoleum, at 
present a graveyard on the northern bank of the Dighi. Asit appears from 
the site of the mausoleum the enclosed complex was probably in the same 
alignment with the island in the centre of the Dewan Dighi. It covers an 
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area of about 40 feet in length and 35 feet in breadth. The broken masonry 
pillars lying nearby suggest the evidence of a mihrab of a wall mosque or 
Qinayeti mosque? which was a common feature in North India. In between 
the mihrab and the tomb there is a plinth of some building still surviving 
today. The gateway at the middle ofthe south wall offered a picturesque view 
of the whole surroundings. It 1s not known who 1s lying buried 1n that tomb. 
As Katrabo' was renovated by Masum Khan after Isa Khan had shifted his 
capital to Sonargaon, he probably renamed it as Masumabad and remained 
there till his death in 1598 A.D.55 His able son maintained good relations 
with Musa Khan even after the death of Isa Khan in 1599 A.D. This mauso- 
leum might have been constructed by Masum Khan Kabuly who lived in 
*Katrabo' for a period of fifteen years from 1583 to 1598, possibly for himself. 


In the above sketchy discussions I have tried to locate ‘Katrabo’, one of 
the series of important strongholds of Isa Khan and his son Musa Khan. But 
during the last three and half centuries the topography of the area has under- 
gone considerable changes and the frequent shifting of river courses has so 
much altered and eroded the configuration of land in that area that now it is 
virtually impossible to locate precisely the places mentioned in the Baharistan 
or other near-contemporary sources. In any case, however, we feelthat a more 
serious and scientific exploration of the area will certainly reveal material 
evidence, now not known to us, which may help us in correctly identifying 
‘Katrabo’ and other defensive posts of the greatest of the Bara Bhuiyans of 
Bengal. 
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Local zamindars like Protapaditya, Madhu Roy, Majlish Qutub, Bahadur Gazi joined 
hands with Isa Khan. After the defeat of Daud Khan his scattered forces took shelter 


in Bhati country, under the command of Isa Khan. James Wise, JASB No. Ul, 1874, 
p. 210. 


After the death of Isa Khan in 1599 A. D,, Musa Khan inherited his father’s territory. 
He was equally a terror like his father. Isa Khan left three sons-Dewan Musa Khan, 
Dewan Muhammad Khan, and Dewan Daud Khan, JASB, No. III ( 1874), p. 210. 
Musa's son Masum Khan received a sanad from Mughal prince Shah Shuja in 1617 
A.D.; and another from Shaista Khan in 1667 A.D , JASB (1872), p. 57. 


Darya Khan had his territory in Sonabazu. After the arrival of Khan Jahan he fled 
to Bhati region and allied with Isa Khan. Sarkar, History of Bengal, vol. Il, p. 43. 
There ıs a tomb 1n Pakundie near Egara Sindur known as that of Bebudh Raja-it 1s 
not known whether it has any connection with Alam Khan Bahbudhi, the father of 
Darya Khan. But the title Bebudh ıs not attributed to any other person except this 
man. So ıt can be assumed that the tomb belongs to him. Of course a Koch Raja 
is known by the name Bahbodh. Nazimuddin, Discover the Monuments of Bengal, 
Dhaka, 1982, p. 160. 


Munim Khan was the able son of Masum Khan Kabuh, Baharistan, vol II, p. 801. 
Mughal general Shahbaz Khan tried to subdue this rebel general and attacked Katra- 
bo in 1584 A.D. H. Beveridge, JASB, No. I, (1904), p. 58. After the death of Masum 
Kabul, his son Munim Khan fought against the Mughals in alliance with Musa 
Khan. 


Kedar Rai and Chand Rai were Zamindars of Bikrampur. Musa Khan acquired 
control over the two fortified posts of Sripur and Bikrampur, after the death of 
Kedar Rai, History of Bengal, vol. Il, p. 259. 


Majlis Qutub and Bahadur Gazi were Zamindars of Fathapur and Bhawal respectively. 
Baharistan, p. 799. 


The date of his appointment is given as 1608 A.D. in the History of Bengal, Sarkar, 
vol H, p. 248. But from the text and note of Bahapistan it is understood that 
Islam Khan wanted to reorganise his administrative system and as such Ihtimam 
Khan was appointed admira! of Bengal on the 5th of Rabiul Auwal, 1016 AH/30th 
June 1607 A.D. Had the appointment of Islam Khan been made on the 20th 
Muharram, 1017/7th May, 1608 A.D. ıt would have been impossible for him to enter 
the Ichhamati on the date mentioned above. He had already spent one rainy 
season at Ghoraghat and proceeded towards Dhaka ata slow speed, fighting the 
rebel zamindars on his way. Thesequence of events and dates that followed the 
appointment of Islam Khan in Bengal clearly showed that his appointment was made 
sometime 1n. May 1607 and not 1n 1608 as generally believed 


Dr Borah identified this place with Bowleah (Rennel's Bengal Atlas, Map no. (iv) 
seven miles southwest of Shahzadpur, Borah, Baharistan, vol YI, p. 811. 

But Sarkar on the basis of the context of Baharista" mentions that the place 
was Boalea about 10 miles southeast of Shahzadpur. History of Bengal, vol. 
II, p. 253 But actually this place was in. Atiyain Rennel’s Map no. vui, known 
as Balayaxere. At present Bala 1s very near to the Bangshi river thatl eads direct 
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to Dhaka. This was most probably the place where from Islam Khan despatched 
his advance party towards Dhaka 


The Ichhamati river flowed ina zigzag way in between the Padma and the Dhalesh- 
wari river ( Rennel’s Map vii). It joined Ilshamari Khal which was the main 
stream of Ichhamati 1n 1660 A D. (Broucke's Map) and opposite the mouth of the 
Churan creek. It fell into the Dhaleshwary and connected the Padma on the south, 
at the eastern side. The Tulshee creek, which was represented in Rennel's chart as 
a small stream, now the main channel of Ilshamart (J. Taylor, Topography of Dhaka, 
p. 15) and the other stream which retained the name Ichhamati fell into the Dhalas- 
hwari. The name Ichhamati also was given to the broad river formed by the union 
of the Buriganga. 


Jatrapur was shown on the bank of the Ichhamati, about 25 miles to the south- 
west of Dhaka. Sketch Map supplied in Baharistan, vol. I, and Rennel’s Atlas, Map 
No. 16. There was also a trunk road from Jatrapur to Dhaka via Nawabganj aud 
Churan shownin the same map But Van dan Broucke's Map of 1660 A.D. earlier 
than Rennel’s and Travernier's Travels, show Jatrapur on the Mohana of Ichhamat: 
where 1t met the Padma. N.K, Bbattasali, Bengal Past and Present, vol. xL partel, 
pp. 54-59. This was the original part of Ichhamati which was known as Ilshamarti 
Khal, the Tulshi Khali (Dhakar Itthash, p 51.) Map of the district of Dhaka, Survey 
of Bengal, (1910), p 144 and Rennel’s Map no. viti. 


On the side of Jatrapur (as shown 1s Broucke’s map), beyond Tulshi Khali river, 
there was the fort of Lorikol of the Portuguese (Rennel’s Map no viu) 25 miles 
south of Dhaka. This included a marshy area of Arial bee! A branch of the Anal 
Khan passed from this part to Faridpur. Here isa place known as Rajanagar, 
where there were ruins of monuments, of course of later date. 


There was a place called Dhakajaria situated at a distance of about three miles to the 
south west of Jatrapur. (Borah, II-812) Just on the bank of the Ichhamati, that 1s, 
opposite to Jatrapur fort, there was a branch river named Dbakcharia, nowa dried 
up bed only and its distance from Jatrapur was nearly three miles (Dhaka district 
map of 1910-14 and the sketch map of N K.B in Bengal Past Present mentioned 
above). Baharistan mentioned the place Dhakchara on the Mohana of Dhakchara. 
Borah, vol. I, p. 64. 

So the fort most probably was on the Dhakcharia river and in between the Padma 
and the Ichhamati The context of Baharistan gave the following idea that in 
between the Dhakchara and the Padma, a big trench was dug and in between the 
trench and most of the fort there was swampy area Borah, vol. I, pp. 56-68. 


This swamp was that of Arial beel. Moreover, the Kathuriya Khal connected the 
Buringanga (on which Dhaka stands) and the Dhaleswari (where Hilshamaii meets). 
The Kathuria Khal was known by this name, this was again connected with Painer 
Khal, Subadayar Khal via Thakhar Dighi, which was again connected with Kudaliar 
Khal on the northern bank on the Dhaleshwari north of Patharghata and south of 
Dhaka, On the northern side of the Dhaleshwari, all these khals were joined in the 
Kathuriya beel, opposite to the Dhakcharia river (District Map of Dhaka, 
1910-14). Islam Khan asked Merak Bhadur Jalair to proceed with 20 boats to the 
south of Kathuriya from Dhaka (History of Bengal, vol. IT, p. 255). 
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18. The advance party comprised of Sheikh Kamal, Tugmaq Khan and Mirak Bahadur. 
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Sarkar, History of Bengal, vol. TI, p 253 


On the Mohana of Dhakcharia Musa's men built a fort on a high place. The Mughal 
army crossed the river Ichhamati after the capture of Jatrapur fort and reached the 
Mohana of Dakcharia (Borah, vol. I, p 64). On the basis of Baharistan we could get 
description of the fort as follows : This wasa strong fort ona high place on the 
Dhakcharia river. It was surrounded by strong bamboo spikes and moat. Next to 
moat there was swampy land For the protection of the fort, a trench was dug along 
the bank of the Padma. 

Mud rampart wall and towers were there in the fort. Though hastily built, ıt was a 
strong fort; Mirza speaks that the boatmen were experts in making such a strong fort 
which was not possible for the experts (of the west) to build in months and years 
together. 


There is a Khal Kathurya in between the river Buriganga and Dhaleshwari. The 
Khaturia beel connects the streams of Khaturiya, Pama, Shubadya, and Kudaliya. 
(Map of Dhaka, 1910-14). A road connection 1s still there that connects Nawabgan, 
Rohitpur, Dakpara and Kathuriya. From the bank of the Padma, Islam Khan, 
instead of taking normal crossing of Ichhamati, the main stream, proceeded towards 
Kodaliya and then crossed the Ichkamati and reached Jatrapur. This Kathuriya Khal 
runs parallel to Tulshi Khal (Rennel’s Map) even today. 


The present name of Bandar is Sonakanda. For the protection of Sonargaon, the 
capital of Musa Khan, a strong army was posted against the Mughal fort of Sripur- 
Bikrampur. (Baharistan, vol. T, p 75) The fort Sripur is always said with Bikrampur, 
possibly because there 1s another Sripur in Bhawal These two Sripurs are on the 
extreme points of the Brahmaputra where it meets the Banar and the Meghna at north 
and south respectively. Qadamrasul 1s on the opposite side of Khizirpur on the bank 
of the Sitalakhya. Alaul Khan was placed in charge of it On the left bank of the 
same river on the confluence of the Balu creek, Demra fort was built. At present no 
trace of ıt is available. This was probably the Trimohini or Tribeni fort of Isa Khan. 
James Wise (1974), p. 212. 


Kupa of Baharis*tan. There is no such place near Khizirpur of Dhaka. There 1s 
*Dapeka Kella’ in Rennel's Map. This place was most probably the district headquarters 
of Usman Khan. He was sent to Dhaka by his brother when he was wounded in a 
battle with the Mughals on the bank of a stream near Dhaka and died on the way 
in 1612 A.D. (Hussain, Bengal Past and Present vol. viii, p. 214). Dapeka Kella is on 
Dapa Fatullah andjust adjascent to the Fatullah bridge over the stream Nalkhati, 
which had connection with Khizirpur and Nangalbond, (at present dried up in places) 
(Rennel’s map showing DAAPEKA KELLA in sketches). There was a place named 
Daveka somewhere near Dhaka in the 4th century A.D. during the Gupta period 
(Dan, Dacca; (1960), p. 11), reffered from J.F. Fleets, Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carama, vol. vii, p 8. Martin, The History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of 
Eastern India, vol. 11, p. 423. In the same place of Dapeka, Shaista Khan built the fort 
(showed in Rennel’s map) in 1667 A.D. (Rankin, The Study of Antiquities of Dacca, 
p. 16). From the turning point towards Khizirpur, Mirza Nathan might have reached 
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the place Daveka and not Kupa which was far way and not of the same name, 
Shaista Khan might have renovated the old fort. 


Baharistan mentions that a mosque and a bridge were constructed by the Mughals. 
But the existing single domed mosque of Haganj 1s that of the period of the 
independent sultans of Bengal. Its architectural design, ornamented bricks in the 
mihrab indicate 1ts pre-Mughal origin. James Wise rightly says that a very handsome 
mosque beautifully ornamented with bricks, still stands within the precincts of the 
fort and resembles in many respects the old Goaldi mosque of Sonargaon. The 
squinches, the curved cornices are predominant. James Wise, J A SB No 3, p 212. 
lf Mirza had constructed the mosque, 1t’s masons might be of local origin. In front 
of the Mosque, there is a tomb of an unknown Pir 


Sonargaon was made capital by Isa Khan in 1584, where traveller Ralf Ritch met 
him in 1586 A.D. It 1s nine miles east of Khizirpur and an upazila under Narayanganj 
District, 


Rankin, Antiquities of Dhaka, p. 13. James Wise, JASB No. 4, (1874), p. 181, 
referred from Manrique and stated that ‘Katrabo’ was one of the 12 provinces of 
Bengal just like that of Dacca and Solimanves. As Solimanves (in Bakerganj) and 
Dhaka were districts, ‘Katrabo’ might not be a province but rather a district, 


H. Beveridge, J A S.B (1904), No u, pp. 58-59 *Katrabo' was a populous city which 
was Isa's residence. It was one of the 12 provinces of Bengal and at present a Tappa. 


Tappa means a revenue subdivision under a pargana, as 1s used in a deed. Ordinary 
meaning of ‘tappa’ is residence or quarter, on comparatively high land. JASB 
No 3 (1874), p. 212. Just like Musa Khan's residence in Tappa *Katrabo ° Monwar 
Khan’s residence was in Tappa Hazradhi. 


Durjan Sing attacked the residence of Isa Khan from Bikrampur, opposite Khizirpur 
which was 12 miles off Bikrampur; History of Bengal, vol. YI, p 121. 


Van dan Broucke’s Map, 1660 A.D. and Karim, N., Proceedings of the Pakistan 
Mistory Conference, (1952), p. 134. 


Sawrup Chandra Roy, Subarna gramer Itthash (in vernacular) (1910), p. 21. 

Collected from Mrs Faizun Nessa Kabir, a family member of the Qazis, residing at 
Masumabad, Dhaka, 1985. 

There are the indjcations that once it wasa populous area. Taylor, Topography of 
Dhaka, p. 15. Sarkar, History of Bengal, vol. II, p. 263. 

In Hazrat Pandua there is a ‘zot kunda’ where there are square stone pillars still 
standing on and on the bank of which 1s a Hammam (personal observation, 1984) 
Sirajul Islam, Lod: Phase of Indo Islamic Architecture, University of Berlin, 1961, 
(an unpublished Ph. D. thesis) pp. 10-60. 

History of Bengal, vol, If, Dhaka University, (1948), p. 236. 
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WOMEN PAINTERS DURING THE TIME OF EMPEROR JAHANGIR 
( 1605-1627 A.D. ) 


NAJMA KHAN MAJLIS* 


Mughal painting foims a unique and interesting chapter in the history of 
world art. The Mughals’ patronage to painting is evidenced by its crystalization 
during the reign of Akbar (1556 —1605 A.D.). The Ain-i-Akbari (1590 A.D.) of 
Abul Fazl which deals with the institutes. of Akbar also gives a vivid account 
of the art of painting during his reign. The ‘Ain’ mentions of a large studio 
built up by Akbar in his newly built capital at Fatehpur-Sikri (1573-1585) 
which consisted of more than a hundred artists, Muslims from Persia and India 
and also indigenous non-Muslims. Foremost among them were two Persian 
artists, Mtr Sayyid Ali Tabrizi and Khawaja Abdus Samad, who were previously 
invited to India by Humayun. The latter established a royalatelier at Kabul 
(1543 A.D.) and another at the Purana Qila, Delhi (1555 A.D ).! The group 
of aitists that Humayun brought in his train poured in the tradition of 
illustrating and ilumiuating Persian manuscripts which the Mughals readily 
accepted. In the list of artists enumerated by Abul Fazl we come across a 
galaxy of painters, both Muslims and Indian non-Muslims. But, mention is 
hardly made of any women painters in Akbar’s court, though sometimes the 
theme of the paintings were pinned around women such asin birth scenes, 
marriage, court receptions, family scenes, etc. 


The reign of Jahangir witnessed the flowering of Mughal painting. 
Jahangir’s vision and aesthetic quality broadened the scops of painting. Tazuk-i- 
Jahangui or the Memoirs of Jahangir mentions that he founded an atelier at 
Fatehpur-Sikri, probably around 1585 A.D., when he was still a prince, and 
appointed Aqa Riza Herati as its director. Later he founded a new studio at 
Allahabad where he broke out in rebellion against his father (1599 A.D.). That 
even during rebellion his passion for art did not die out is evidenced by the fact 
that he commissioned the Allahabad atelier to illustrate several manuscripts, 
vız., (1) Diwan of Amir Hasan Dihlavi, (u) Rajkunwar (a popular story in North 
India) and (ii) Anwar-i-Suhaili completed ata later date, and he also ordered 
the compilation of a Muraqqa or album of pamting and calligraphy.” 

Jahangu's reign marked a significant change in the attitude of the Mughals 
towards women. Inthe miniatures of manuscripts and in the Hashiya? of the 
Muraqga* aie occassional scenes of the harem where dainty and delightful 
women are depicted in graceful pose. Some of these women are depicted as 


* Najma Khan Majlic, Assistant Professor, Institute of Fine Art, University of Dhaka. 
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Princesses and others as their maids and companions. The Princesses and Ladies 
of the royal household are represented with dignified and graceful look seated 
on thrones or on couches. Maids and companions of the Princesses are depicted 
realistically, some playing on musical instruments, some preparing perfume; 

others are portrayed as carrying trays of food or carrying presents of vases of 
flowers. Prior to Jahangir, Akbar’s painters also portrayed scenes of the harem 
or zenana mahal. In numerous Akbari miniatures women were depicted as 
heroines and maids in romantic stories. They were also portrayed in scenes of 
birth, court receptions, domestic scenes and as musicians and attendants. But 
with a few exceptions, these were delmeated in a puppet-like manner, devoid of 
individual character. Jahangir’s romantic outlook and attitude towards life 
gave more attention to women. In the words of A.K. Das *... the ladies of 
the royal household are portrayed for the first time in art.^ It was also for the 
first time that a Mughal Emperor allowed male artists to enter the harem to 
portray its members—though no authentic portraits of Mughal Empresses 
except Nur Jahan are preserved. The male artists were even encouraged to 
train a few women of the harem possessing artistic qualities to become eminent 
painters. The name of at least one renowned painter of Jahangir's reign, 
Aqa Riza Herati as their instructor, ıs associated with Nadira Bano in a signed 
work in the Gulshan Album now preserved in the Gulshan Palace Library, 

Tehran. The women painters of the harem were adept at making copies of 
original works of famous artists like Bihzad and Aga Mirak of Persia, and also 
famous European engravings and miniatures from the Bible and other Christian 
subjects like the Madonna, the Annunciation, etc. 


Among the women painters in the period of Jahangir the names of Shafia 
Bano, Nadira Bano and Ruqiya Bano have come down to us by their signed 
works in the scattered pages of the Muraqqa preserved in Museums and 
Libraries abroad. The placement of signature of the artist had no uniform 
pattern. Sometimes it never bore their signature but their names were superim- 
posed. Among the women painters Shafia Bano whose name occurs in many 
instances stands foremost. A portrait of Shah Tahmasp preserved in the Minto 
Album (Victoria and Albert Museum) bears her signature. It was probably a 
copy from the orginal work of a famous Persian artist. A copy of Bihzad’s 
original work in the Khamsa-i-Nizami (prepared m 1494 A.D., British Museum) 
is signed ‘Sahifa Pano’ and 1s now 1n the Nasiruddin Album (Tehran). She not 


only copied it with greatest subtlety but embellished ıt by adding an attractive 
*hashiya'. 


Nadira Bano, probably daughter of the artist Mir Taqi, was an eminent 
lady artist. Her apprenticeship to Aqa Riza Herati is evidenced by the signature 
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where she mentions Aqa Riza Herati as her instructor. She was possibly a 
contemporary of the renowned artist Abul Hasan (son of Aqa Riza Herati) upon 
whom Jahangir bestowed the title of ‘Nadir-uz-Zaman’ or marvel of the age. 
Nadira Bano excelled ın copying European engravings. In the Muraqqa-i- 
Gulshan now preserved in the Gulistan palace library, Tehran, are two coloured 
copies of Europion engravings. These bear the signature of the artist with date 
c.1600-1604. The palette of Nadira Bano’s paintings is very close to the originals 
of Peter Candido and Marten-de-Vos.9 Itis assumed that Nadira Bano was 
instructed by Jesuit painters residing in the Mughal Court.’ The report of 
Father Jerome Xavier, (1595 A.D.) states that painters of Jahangir's court were 
sent to the above mentioned Jesuits to take guidance while preparing layout of 
wall-paintings. 

Ruqiya Bano is another noteworthy Mughal lady painter. A drawing 
copied from a Persian original m the Gulshan Album is signed by her. She 
made copies of European paintings like her co-female artists. 


The picture of a European nude seated male figure of Adam in the 
Muraqqa-I-Gulshan, and another enlarged copy of it, now preserved in the 
Chester-Beatty Library, Dublin, may be attributed to her on stylistic grounds. 
The former is a copy of the figure of Adam m an European engraving done by 
Jan Sadeler. 

The Mughal Ladies of the harem, in spite of strict seclusion, showed signs 
of enlightenment. They probably created a tradition which later flourished during 
the time of Jahangir, the connoisseur of art. Humayun’s wife and mother of 
Akbar, Hamida Bunu Begum, is said to have preserved a Muraqqa commissioned 
by the former which had outstanding calligraphic specimens with brilliant 
circular ‘Shamsa’ painted by the Great Persian artist Bihzad. Mention should 
also be made of Gulbadan Begum, sister of Humayun, who wrote a treatise on 
the life of Humayun. 

With the advent of Nur Jahan ushered in a new era in the cultural horizon 
of the Mughal harem. The talent of the Mughal Ladies of the harem saw full 
flowering due to royal patronage of Jahangir and Nur Jahan. Nur Jahan was a 
poetess, artist and an enlightened lady who took the title of ‘Makhfi’ and in 
the words of Kabir Kauser “ ...... one of the accomplishment by which she 
captivated Jahangir, is said to have been her facility in composing extemporary 
verses.””? 

That like her husband Nur Jahan was a connoisseur of art 1s evidenced 
by the fact that she supervised the plan of her father’s (Itmad-ud-Daulab) 
mausoleum at Agra. Besides, she awarded the artists for their best works. 
Among other enlightened Mughal Princesses Zebunnessa, the eldest daughter of 
Aurangzeb, deserves mention. Not only did she learn the Holy Quran by heart 
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but she was proficient m Persian as well as Arabic and a prolific poetess in 
Persian language who copied the Dewan-i-Makhfi. Like Nur Jahan she took the 
pen name of “Makhfi” meaning ‘the concealed one’. She was a calligrapher as 
well, who excelled in ‘Shikasta’, ‘Naskh’ and ‘Nastalik’ types of calligraphy. 
Her sisters Zinatunnessa and Badrunnessa also eained fame in the cultural field. 
Zinatunnessa was a scholar of Arabic and Persian and owned a big library. The 
Chahar Bagh (Garden) of Lahore planted by her was the site of her literary 
pursuits. Jahanara, the daughter of Sbah Jahan, is said to have compiled her 
autobiography. 


The cultural excellence of the ladies of the Mughal harem undoubtedly 
pioves that the environment that created an authoress, a poetess or a female 
calligrapher was also suitable to create a lady painter. Jahangir's catholicity 
and patronization towards the ladies of the harem made it possible all the more. 
Therefore, ıt seems that almost all the female painters of eminence of the 
Mughals belong to the period of Jahangir. Leisure of the Mughal ladies was 
used in the pursuit of knowledge and culture. The names of female Mughal 
painters found in the Album of Jahangir, 1e., Muraqqa-i-Gulshan, parts of 
which aie now scattered im various Government and private collections, raise 
many questions, due to confusion as regards their exact names, dates, etc. We 
come across two names very close to each other, ‘Shafia Bano’ and ‘Sahifa Bano’. 
One copy of the same theme that 1s the Portrait of Shah Tahmasp bears the 
name ‘Sahifa Bano’ on the signatuie It was probably a copy of the original work 
of the renowned Persian painter Aga Mirak of the Bihzadian school (1540). In 
the poitrait of Shah Tahmasp in the Wantage Bequest! (Victoria and Albert 
Museum) the Shah 1s shown seated in calm repose, draped in Persian dress, his 
headgear consisting of a felt cap on ‘kulak of the Safavid tradition with folds 
of white muslin. The environment is tiuely Persian. The Shah ts seated on a 
flatly drawn Persian carpet with intricate design, beside a bubbling stream. The 
portrait 1s embellished by a profusely decorated Hashiya or border decoration 
of the Indo-Persian origin, floral and scroll design, interspersed with Indian and 
Persian birds, 


That the female artists of the Mughal harem were princesses or personages 
of high rank is doubtless. Meagre information about their parentage or their 
career are problems which need to be probed. *Sahifa Bano’ means ‘the Book 
Lady’. It is possible that this title was bestowed on Shafia Bano by either Jahan- 
gir ot his enlightened Queen Nur Jahan. That the women artists of the Mughal 
harem belonged to the royal family orto the nobility ıs also evidenced by 
the fact that another painter Nadira Bano ıs said to be the daughter of Mir Taqi, 
an artist of Akbar's court, and possibly a person of high rank also being the 
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diwan of buildings". The Persian word ‘Bano’ means a princess, a bride, The 
title ‘Bano’ itself indicates that the above-mentioned women painters belonged 
to the royal family or to the nobility. *Sahifa Bano’ might be a pen-name which 
Shafia Bano took which indicates that she was an illustrator of books. 


Niniis another painter belonging to Jahangir’s reign. The name itself 
has a feminine quality. Some exquisitely beautiful copies of European engravings 
are attributed to this artist. To the Wantage Album (Victoria and Albert 
Museum) belongs a copy of Jan Wierix's ‘Martyrdom of Saint Cecilia’. The 
lower mount of the picture bears the name of the painter, Nini, possibly written 
by Shah Jahan.^ From the affinity of the work with other women painters 
such as Nadira and Ruqiya Bano, and from the name of the painter, ıt may 
be assumed that the painter was a woman. Is it possible that Nini was a 
Christian woman who worked under the guidance of Jesuit Priests or artists at 
Agra or Lahore? 


The above mentioned women painters’ originality lies in the decoration 
and embellishment of the hashiya, 1.6., the border design or decoration of the 
miniatures. Asin hashiya of the Persian miniatures, these being outside the 
main theme of the illustration, and being of secondary importance the artists 
had greater freedom of choice in depicting this portion. They let loose the rein 
of imagination and showed spontaneity in portraying naturalistic scenes. The 
hashiya in the portrait of Shah Tahmasp tendered by Shafia Bano is such an 
example. The hashiya breathes the romantic air of a naturalistic world. It is 
profusely interspersed with vegetation and birds. The flying geese amidst the 
curling ‘kilin’ types of Chinese clouds, the spotted Indian dove hopping in the 
marshy land, the wild cock, the fluttering king-fisher and the wild cranes among 
myriad of wild flowers of every species, and the phoenix with their long tails 
speak of the artist’s keen observation of nature. The portait of Shah Tahmasp 
without its profusely decorated fAashiyva might have been monotonous to the 
eye of the viewer. Ingenuity of the women artists also hes in the subtlety of 
copying and colouring of the original European engraving, which demanded 
much skill and diligence. 


Jahangir collected the works of the women artists (belonging to the Mughal 
harem) of his day in his priceless album with a connoisseur’s eye. Though not 
painters of the first rank, their subtle colour won his appreciation. 


It may be that the early Mughal period produced female painters along 
with eminent authoress and poetesses. But the strict seclusion of harem ladies 
and religious bindings prevented them from coming mto prominence. The 
influence of Nur Jahan and the catholicity of Jahangir along with bountiful 
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royal patronage to art brought them outside the secluded realm of the harem 
and earned recognition and honour as court artists. 


Notes and References 


Anis Faroogi, The Art of India and Persia, 1979, p.7 

Asok Kumar Das, Mughal Painting During Jahangir’s Time, 1978, p.43. 

. The word Hashiya is derived from an Arabic word identical with the margin of a page; 
hence a marginal note (Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol.IT). In Persian painting the term 


Hashiya 1$ generally used as a marginal decoration of a miniature in an illustrated 
manuscript, 


p ph 


4  Muragga—Safavid rulers of Persia (about sixteenth century A D.) apart from 
manuscript illustrations ordered the compilation of independent albums containing 
paintings, sketches and calligraphic specimens of famous painters and calligraphers 
(contemporary or previous). Ottoman rulers of Turkey and Mughals of India 
followed the Safavid tradition of compiling Muragqas or albums 

5. 


Asok Kumar Das, Mughal Painting During Jahangir’s Time, 1978, p. 46. 

6. Marten-de-Vos (1531/32-1603) wasa painter of the last generation of Italianizers. 
He brought Venetian Style to Antwerp and worked as a landscape assistant to Tin- 
teretto. He painted altarpreces as well as portraits. 

7. Asok Kumar Das, Mughal Painting During Jahangir's Time, 1978, p. 235. 

8. Jan Sadeler was a European artist who belonged to the sixteenth century Antwerp 
guild. 

9. Kabir Kauser and Enamul Kabir, Biographical Dictionary of Prominent Muslim 
Ladies, 1982, p. 256, 

10. Pl. ‘Shah Tahmasp In Solitary Meditation’ by Sahifa Bano: Ref. Pl. 18, Mughal 
Painting: The School of Jahangir, C. Stanley Clarke, 1983, 

11 Asok Kumar Das, Mughal Painting During Jahangir's Time, 1978, p 55. 

12. C. Stanley Clarke, Mughal Paintings > The School of Jahangir, 1983, Plate 21. 


"Shah Ta'^masp In Solitary Meditation". 
Wantage Bequest. Victoria and Albert 


Shafia Bano(signed Sahifa Bano).The 
Museum, London. 
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Museum London. Signed 'Nini' in Persian m the lower mount of the picture. 


'Martyrdom of Saint Cecilia'. 
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Copy of European Engravings; one signed by Nadira 
Tehran. 


Bano.Gulshan Album,Gulistan Palace Library, 


J, Asiatic Soc, Bangladesh (Hum.), Vol. XXXI(2), December 1986 


AURANGZIB'S FARMAN ISSUED TO MULLA 
MISKIN OF CHITTAGONG 


ABDUL KARIM* 


In the Chittagong city, on a small hillock, stands a dargāh which goes by 
the name of Mulla Miskin's takia or Mulla Sàin's takia. The hillock over 
which the dargdah is situated is divided into two parts; in the western part is 
located the modern Mohsin College (formerly Muhsinia Madrasah or still 
formerly the court building under the East India Company), and the eastern part 
is occupied by the dargáh of Muilas Miskin Shah. In front of the dargàáh runs 
the College Road (now renamed Dr, Enamul Haq Road), north to south, and 
the Kazem Ali High School is just on the other side of the road facing the 
dargah in parallel. At a little distance the Chittagong College and the 
Madrasah-i-‘Aliyah Daral-‘Ulim are situated. 


The dargáh complex comprises of the tomb of Mulla Miskin in a walled 
enclosure covered by masonry roof, an old pucca mosque and a graveyard ia the 
valley and slope of the hill to the eastern and northern side of the mosque. By 
the side of the tomb of Mulli Miskin, there are some other graves. The mosque 
is a small one, measuring 34'x24' externally and 26'-4'x16'-8" internally. It 
is roofed over by six domes. Verandahs have been extended on three sides, the 
eastern and northern verandahs are covered by G.I sheet roof, while the 
southern verandah built contiguous with the tomb, is covered by the masonry 
roof. It seems that the southern verandah was originally built along with the 
mosque and this place may have been the original takia or seat of Mulla 
Miskin Shah. The eastern and northern verandahs are later extensions to 
accommodate more people offering prayers. Being situated over a hillock of a 
fairly good height, and secluded from the din and bustles of the city life, the 
mosque and the dargáh are abodes of peace and tranquility. 


Mulla Miskin Shah is reckoned to be one of the earlier Sufis of Chittagong. 
Not much about him is known to the local people, but heis considered to be 
one of the guardian saints and people throng to his dargáh in large number, 
particularly on the days of Muslim festival. The dargáh is visited by the students, 
because it is thought that Shah Mullà Miskin's blessings are particularly helpful 
to the acquirer of knowledge. 

Chittagong. 
e. 
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In 1935 A.D. Thelate Dr. Muhammad Enamul Haq could collect the 
following information about the saint! : 


“The old shrine of the saint called ‘Mulla Shah Takiyah" on the top of a 
hillock at Chandanpura within the Chittagong Municipal Area. It is said that 
he came to Chittagong a few years after Badr Shah with a number of darvishes 
known as Shah Nur, Shah Ashraf, Kabuli Shah, Bandah Riza Shah and Shih 
Ali. The tombs of these saints are beside the tomb of Mulla Miskin Shah. 


“Near the tomb of this saint, there isan old mosque which look like 
having been built during the pre-Mughal period from the architectural and 
structural point of view. Mulla Shih Miskin, as the saint is generally called, 
might have belonged to the pre-Mughal period like the mosque itself". 


The late Maulana Aziz al-Huq, popularly known as Sher-i-Bangla in 
Chittagong, says that Mulla Miskin was born at Kadalpur (4 sə 344 3 3? 
Qu sl o 01) The Maulana could not say much about the history of the 
saint?. Mr. Wahidul Alam writes “Mulla Sain was both a warrior and a saint. 
His takia on the hill by the side of the Kazem Ali High School is very famous. 
It is said that he came from Arabia and settled in Chittagong. He died in 
1561 A.D. There is also a Khanqah of this saint at Kadalpur.'? 


Maulvi Hamid Allih Khan, the author of the Ahadith-al-Khawánin which 
was written six to seven decades prior to Dr. Muhammad Enamul Haq. writes 
as follows? : 


dy 224 M aT cal 465,15 AKT ela Ss a outils ered 9 Cy 
"T oles 3/53 jg TALEE: Age 5 usb a cat be Me s Al lo D las y 
ala! VERE STE Ò lga Tou a B paS n (S Sms 9 LÀ 5 54 NE Sf ar 9 J 
Cad lat 3 pe agape OI sU aou eo Sky cu Crt Uai, a 
Ol) ty ty Sg ably elt oh Byuh Gata Aaa god la A ASS PIE 
Sy baw g me lg iG, lallus, SAT el so y aule addy Age gy ! 
Mag: pgm Ol AST 3 adba galas qum hes gS lary £185, 
dels Qi! aS uiui le Agu oye cy le 39 palis TL — nia ols Wid) $a 
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“28th: The descendants? of the late Mulla Sáyi'n, who held his seat in the 
city, live and have their residences at Kadalpur". The late Mulla Sayi’n was 
well-known as one of the religious and saintly persons in the Badshahi days 
(meaning during the days of the Muslim rule, here the author means the days of 
the Mughal emperors). He was famous for renouncing the world; a mosque 
was built in the middle of the lofty hillock wherein is now located the dar al- 
Adalat (Court buildings) of the English. The Xhdngah of the saint is also there 
which is called the fakia of Mulla Sayi’n. He obtained land-grants either 
from the government of the Emperor or the Walis (Viceroys of Bengal of the 
Emperors) granted the lands. The lands are situated in and around Kadalpur 
or Andhar Manik’. There used to live in the fakia (seat or Khinqah) of the late 
saint many poor, destitutes, visitors, travellers and studeats who took food there 
and as a result people received much benefit. Ido not know the origin of this 
saint or where he came from, but he was known to the masses as a possessor of 
Kirümat (miracles). Nowadays due io acquisition of land (resumption of rent- 
free land by the English government is meant) and impostion of revenues (upon 
the land) those benefits are not available. Whatever is left after payment of 
revenues, goes to the descendants (Jànashin or holders of his place or Gaddinashin 
or descendants). The feeding and expenditure (for the poor) that was prevalent, 
have stopped, even the paraphernalia of takia are also not there. By the grace 
of Allah, only the mosque and the limits of the takia of the late saint are still 
continuing. Ido not know for certain the whereabouts of his descendants and 
the holders of his place of Kadalpur. That is why I conclude with these few 
words. Allah knows best”. . 


The modern writers, therefore, could not say much about Mulla Miskin. 
The late Dr. Muhammad Enamul Haq also could not say anything definite about 
the saint. He has given only the tradition collected from the local people. As 
the tradition places the saint to the pre-Mughal period, paiticularly a few years 
later to the advent of Badr Shàh, he has conjectured that the mosque should 
also belong to the pre-Mughal times. I have seen the mosque, and it is difficult 
to ascertain the original architectural style due to renovations and repairs. The 
decorations of the mihrabs have all been obliterated. Only the interior of the 
mosque, having two broad-based and heavy brick-built pillars and the squinch 
arches supporting the domes bear out that the mosque was originally built in the 
pre-Mughal period. However, even if the mosque belonged to the pre-Mughal 
period, the saint could have occupied the place at a later time with the existing 
mosque. The possibility of Mull& Miskin's advent in the Mughal period is 
not therefore precluded. It will be seen presently that Mulla Miskin actually 
belonged to the Mughal period. | 
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The historian Hamid Allah Khan admitted that he did not know much 
about the saint, but his information about the land grant of the Mughal emperor, 
Mulla Miskin’s descendants living at Kadalpur and the sanctity of the takia 
are very important. His is the only written material about the saint in Persian 
language. But the chief importance of Hamid Allah Khin’s testimony lies in 
the fact that he furnishes clue to further researches on the saint. Hamid Allah 
Khan writes the name of the saint as Mulla, Sàyi'/n, he never writes Mulla 
Miskin. In fact Mulla Miskin is also popularly known as Mulla Sain. So long 
I had a feeling that the illiterate local people corrupted Mulla Shah into Mulla 
Sain, but Hamid Allah Khán's testimony shows that the name Mulli Sain, was 
also popular in old days and among the literate and learned people. The 
derivation of the word Sain is difficult to explain, the word does not exist in 
Persian dictionaries. There are, however two words Ò A» le and e 4j lu; 
Ò 4» lu means to rub, to anoint, to gnash the teeth etc. and « 4j lu means 
polished. I would, therefore, prefer to derive the word from Bengali word sdin, 
used to denote a religious teacher, generally ascetic and non-worldly people. 
Hamid Allah Khan says that Mullà Sayin renounced the world, that is why 
probably he was nicknamed Säin. 


Mulla Miskin’s dargah is known as Mulla Miskin's takia, it is not generally 
called a dargah. Sometimes people call it Mulla Sain's takia or simply Mulla 
takia or Fagir Takia and the adjacent mosque is called takia Masjid. Takia 
connotes a special significance. Asaf A.A Fazee has brought out the following 
connotations of the takia? : 


“A takia is, literally, a resting place; hence it may be atomb or a burial 
ground. 


“A takia isa place where a fakir or dervish (a person who abjurses the 
world and becomes an humble servant of God) resides before his pious life and 
teaching attract public notice, and disciples gather round him, anda place is 
constructed for their lodgement. 

"A takia is recognised by law as a religious institution, and a grant or 
endowment to it is a valid wakf or public trust for a religious purpose. 


‘The real idea is that sanctity is attached to a place wherein a saintly man, 
having taken refuge from the world, has taught spiritual truths all through his 
life, and has finally died and lies buried. 


‘Not every takia is necessarily a wakf, but some may become so by long 
uses, or by endowment. 
“A Khangah (Persian, caravansarai) is a Muslim Monastary or religious 


institution, where dervishes and other seeker after truth congregate for religious 
instruction and devotional exercises. 
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“A Khanqah is founded by a holy man, in the place where his esoteric 
teaching acquires a certain fame and sanctity. After his death, if he is buried 
there, as often happens, the place may also be called his takia, abode or resting 
place". 


Hamid Allah KhZün's testimony, read with the tradition collected by 
Enamul Haq proves that Mulla Miskin was a great saint ; he renounced the 
world, for which he was called Mulla Sain. His Khangah, wherein the saint 
has been lying buried and where the mosque still exists, is known as takia, 
which the law recognises as a religious iastitution. The name and fame of the 
saint spread far and wide; he also attracted the notice of the Mughal rulers, so 
thatthe Emperor Aurangzib Alamgir issued a Jarmün granting him rent-free 
lands as madad-i-maàsh (subsistence allowance). Fortunately we have been able 
to discover the original farman which is now being preserved in the Chittagong 
Collectorate.!? 


The farmán reads as follows : (Plate 1) 


o 2 l l ge Sa uus Abjsleo Yl, GU ole ax Si 9 py 
LÀ * - b + é + *- ^ » s 
aS AS b y she Omil | nm yh d o lga U a Kame ale lea do le, a) Ors 
aS ab by - ta le Jas OIG Sy, c y 3 5 cle A eo gad oles ae FST fle 
An Soe edges y aus ga Jee gie gh, 955% olo xe, Jus, 
ju Ce, - da ol, sla (a AS, 289 lalla sy Nol, Ur sae al d 
wiles y Ai Wars g hs ly "e ou s Aib s M. celi» kl, elg, 
cel jja Sie ported dn a Lea bay Ld 3 y siu, Edy PE 
n DGM vel ya glas d BF, cp Val. e Uu. gs, 


“At this auspicious hour, the farmün of His Majesty was issued that 
twenty bighds of fallow but cultivable rent-free land in the Pargana of Havelj 
Chatgam in the Sarkar of Islamabad within the Sübah of Bang&lah is, in the 
following manner, granted to Haji Miskin, son of Sipaduh as his madad-i- 
maash (subsistence allowance). That by spending the produce of the land for 
his subsistence, he shall engage himself in offering prayers for the stability 
ofthe flourishing empire. It is the duty of the Hakims, 'Amils, Jagirdirs 
and kroris!! of the present time and future, to hand over the above mentioned 
land to his (Mulla Miskin's) charge by fixing the boundaries, and they 
should not make any change or alteration of boundaries ofthe land in any 
manner, or any demand should not be made by way of Wazifa, Pishkash, 
Jurmanah, Dabita, Munassilana, Mahratha, fee of the darogha, fee for hun- 
ting or travelling, fee of the Q8nungoes, Registration fee (after limiting the 
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boundaries) ; and all kinds of administrative demand and diwani expenses!2 
also should not be made". 


Back page of the farman : (Plate IL) 


Eat ar de GIS Vis aci iU oF o sos Syme Hey GEL gs 
cy lc d bee 

abe lie cm go Ato b> oislyas Qi ge Sy asd |g pie 9 (y) 
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l. “Description of land. It happened on Thursday, the 16th of the 36th 
auspicious regnal year corresponding to 1103 A.H/1691-92 A.D. The high 
ranking Sadr al-Sudur,!3 Shaikh Sadat Khan who is in charge of explaining 
complex and difficult problems, 

2. This document was written by Dia’ Allah Khan, the mean Khéinazad of 
the Imperial household, and it says that the Imperial order was issued that 
twenty bighas of fallow but cultivable and rent-free land in the pargana 
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of Haveli Chatgam in Sarkar Islàámabad ‘urf (better known as) Chatgam 
in the area of the Subah of Bangalah was granted to Mulla Miskin, son 
of Sipáduh as madad-i-ma‘ash (subsistence allowance), 


Be it not concealed in the place of safe custody. This is our attestation 
of truth of what took place in *Dhi'l-Qa'da of 35th regnal year. Descrip- 
tion of signature of heroic, large hearted and brave officers whose high 
rank is the repose of many weak people, 


The trustworthy Bakhshi' al-Mulk Bahramand Khan" ... T 

P, the high-ranking and honoured d in die 
ped arbor. tho ministers and counsellors to the emperor in charge of 
state and revenue affairs, 


And the brave and highest officer in the empire Jumlat al-Mulk Madar 
al Maham Asad Khan! and the high ranking Sadat Khan” ... ... ...À, 


Whatever is included in the document has been explained to this wagi‘a 
navis (writer of the document). The refuge of all writers and the high 
ranking Bahramand Khan, and the refuge of all high ranking ministers and 
counsellors, 


Jamlat al-Mulk Madar al-Maham is the sole powerful Amir to the empire, 
who is the refuge of all high ranking people. The description of the 
Writing of Sharáfat Khan! is that he got the order on 10th Rabi‘ of the 
35th regnal year, 


Those who are the refuge of all trustworthy Bakhshi’ al-Mulk Bahramand 
Khan, Nad&mat Khan Bahadur? Jumlat al-Mulk Madar al-Mahan who 
are the chief officers of the empire. At their order this farman has been 
put in writing". 

Beneath the following words are found : “Mualla Miskin son of Sipaduh 


son of Shaikh Chardu Mughali Siddigi, an inhabitant of Islaàmabád ‘urf (better 
known as) Chatgam’’. 


There are also two seals of the Emperor Aurangzib, and several seals lie 


scattered all round. Most of these seals have been effaced so that they can not 
be deciphered. 


i) 


The farmán gives inter-alia the following very important information : 


The farman was issued by the Mughal emperor Aurangzib on I Dhál 
Qa'dah, 35th regnal year and it was released under the signature of 
the Imperi-al officers in Ramadün, 36th regnal year corresponding to 
Ramadan, 1103 A. H./A.D. 1691-92. 
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ii) The farmün was issued to Mulla Miskin son of Sipiduh, son of Shaikh 


iii) 


Chardu Mughali Siddiqi. The words “Shaikh” and “Mughali”, appended 
to Mullà Miskin's grand-father's name probably suggest that his grand- 
father was a Mughal anda saintly person. The farm4in, therefore, not 
only gives the names of Mulla Miskin's father and grand-father, which 
are not available elsewhere, but also suggests that Mulla Miskin was 
originally a Mughal belonging to the family of Siddiq. Those who call 
themselves Siddiqi, have generally a tendency to conne:t their family with 
Hadrat Abu Bakr Siddiq, the first Khalifah of Islam; it is not known whe- 
ther Mullà Miskin also claimed his connection with that great man. 


The farmün granted twenty bighás of fallow but cultivable land to Mulla 
Miskin as madad-i-ma'üsh or subsistence allowance, and enjoins upon 
Mulla Miskin to offer prayer for the stability of the developing empire. 
The yarman was, therefore, issued to Mulla Miskin in his life time. Hence 
the farmin unmistakably proves that Mulla Miskin was living towards the 
Closing years of the 17th century. This fact nullifies Enamul Haq’s view 
based on tradition that Mulla Miskin came to Chittagong “a few years 
after Badr Shih", and also Wahidul Alam's view that Mulla Miskin died 
in 1561 A.D. 
A few words should be said about the nature of land-grant called Madad-i- 
Ma‘ash. Qureshi writes, “The grants were given in various forms. If given 
in cash, they were called wazifah; if a grant of land was made it was called 
suylirgh4], though the older names of milk and madad-i-ma‘ash were 
used more often. These lands were hereditary and the grants were not 
conditional upon service, hence they come to be called milk or property ... 
Madad-i-Ma‘ash described the real purpose of the grant, because 
the term means ‘assistance in subsistance’*!. According to Abü'l Fadl, 
four categories of persons were considered fit and deserving of getting aid 
from the state. To the first category belonged “the seekers of wisdom 
who do not distinguish the night from the day in acquiring true knowledge 
and who have withdrawn their hand from everything else". The second 
category consisted of persons ‘‘who had declared war on their own 
desires" (Jihad-i-Akbar) and in search of spiritual advancement had 
"turned their faces away from the people of the world". The third 
category consisted of the helpless persons who did not have capacity of 
earning a livelihood and to the fourth category belonged the people 


of good birth “who through their short-sightedness had not learnt a 
profession ?2. 


Mulla Miskin belonged to the first and second category of persons cited 
above and he well-deserved a land-grant of the nature of Madad-i-Ma'ásir. 
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It is also clear that the farmün gave Mulla Miskin a hereditary right to 
land. But Hamid Allah Khan testifies to the fact that the Madad-i- 
Maash land of Mullà Miskin was acquired or resumed by the government 
of the East India Company. Either the descendants of Mulla Miskin 
could not produce the farmdn to the resumption officials or the latter mis- 
read the purport of the farmdn or ignored the farmdn altogether. 


iv) The land granted to Mulla Miskin was situated in the Haveli Chütgim, 


v) 


vi) 


ie. in Or near about Chittagong city itself. The land was fallow but 
cultivable. Hamid Allah Khan says that “the lands are situated in 
and around Kadalpur or Andhar Manik”, These villages are about 
15/20 miles away from the Chittagong city. It will be seen presently 
that Mulla Miskin’s decendants are still living at Kadalpur; they have 
landed property at Kadalpur inherited from Mulla Miskin. Records 
for such lands are available. It is, therefore, possible that Mulla Miskin 
might have received other land-grants from the Mughal emperors. 


The back page of the farman starts with *Sharh-i-Màl" (description of 
property) but actually it does not give more description of land than 
what has been writien in the farmdn i.e. twenty bighas of land was gran- 
ted to Mulla Miskin as madad-i-madsh. But the chief importance of 
the back page lies in the fact that it gives the date of the farman. 1t 
appears that the imperial order was issued in the 35th rcgnal year which 
was written down in this document inthe 36th regnal year. The rest 
of the back page consists of names of wazirs or imperial ministers like 
Asad Khan, Bahramand Khan etc. with the high sounding titles. The 
writer of the document was Dia’ Allah Khan, who wasa wadia navis or 
news-writer. 

In the back page of the farmün the name of the grand-father of Mulla 
Miskin is also written. On all sides of the back page there are many 
seals of Imperial officers or provincial officers, which can not however, 
be deciphered because they have mostly been rubbed off due to ravages 
of time. 

Hamid Allah Khàn's testimony that Mulla Miskin's decendants were 


living at Kadalpur is also very important. He admits that he did not know 
much about them. It was not possible for him to visit Kadalpur and to 
collect information, because in those days communication was not so easy, but 
existence of the descendants of such a renowned saint must have reached his 
ears. At Kadalpur there is a homestead which presently local people call 
Mans3 Fakirer Bádi (Mansa Faqir's House); Mans& here is obviousiy a 
corruption of Mullà Shih or Maulana Shih. One person, Sher Ali Shah 
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by name, who is known to me, claims himseif to be a descendant of Mullà 
Miskin. He says that there was a Chillakhdna of Mulla Miskin in his homes- 
tead ; it wasa kutcha construction, but repaired year to year. Nowadays 
also the present progenitors try to maintain its sanctity. The decendants also 
observe the annual urs ceremoney of Mulla Miskin on 14 Falgun of the 
Bengali year. I once visited the place and joined the urs. It is observed with 
fütiha-khwani, Khatm-Quraén and milad mahfil. In the dargüh at the Chitta- 
gong city, the urs ceremoney is held on 15th Muharram every year. Sher Ali 
Shah and his cousins gave me two swords anda very small manuscript copy 
ofthe Holy Quran. The old relics have been inherited by them from their 
fore fathers and were being preserved in the family with sanctity. The Quran 
was written in beautiful Naskh character but the writings are so small that it 
is not possible to read it easily even with the help of magnifying glass. The 
swords and the Holy Quran have been donated to the Chittagong University 
Museum for preservation. Sher Ali Shah says that Mulla Miskin was a celi- 
bate, which is confirmed by Hamid Allah Khán's testimony that Mullah 
Miskin “was famous for renouncing the World", Mulla Miskin's brother's 
decendant was Banda Rida Sh@h and sister’s descendant was Zaki al-din 
Shah whose descendants have been living at Kadalpur and Sher Ali Shah 
claims that he is one of the descendants of Zaki al-din Shah. When in 
1935 A.D. Enamul Haq collected the tradition. he heard that Banda Rida 
Shah was one of those who were lying buried beside Mulla Miskin. This 
tradition also corroborates that Banda Ridà Shah was connected with Mulla 
Miskin. 


Sher Ali Shah, the present claimant to be the descendant of Mulla 
Miskin, could not furnish me with a horoscope of the family of Mulla Miskin. 
But he furnished me with a genealogical table prepared by him on the basis 
of old land records and documents that he could lay his hands upon. The 
genealogical table is given at the end as an appendix. The documents 
supporting the genealogy are described below: 


i) Settlement of 1200 Maghi era 1838 A,D. (Plate If!) It says that Ghulam 
Rida Shah son of Zaki al-din and Qamar Ali Shah son of Banda Rida 
shah were the owners of 2371 dagh of the Khairáti land (gift land) of Mulla 
Miskin in 1126 Maghi era/ 1764 A.D. 


i) B. Register (Plate IV) 


It shows that Ghulam Rida Shah was the son of Zaki al-din and Qamar 
Ali Shah was the son of Banda Rida Shah, and they were residents of 
Kadalpur. 
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iii) B. Register (Plate V) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


It says that Ghulam Haider was the son of Ghulam Rida Shah and Faiz 
Ahmad was the son of Ghulam Haider and they were residents of 
Kadalpur. 


B. Register (Plate VI) 


It says that Ghulim Sarwar, Manu and Chand were sons of Qamar Ali 
shah and they were residents of Kadalpul. 


C.S. Settlement (Plate VID 


This document relates to dagh No. 13154 which comprises of the land of 
the dargah P.S. Kotwali, in Chittagong City. 


It reads that Fazar Ahmad, Siraj Ahmad, Saleh Ahmad and Aziz 
Ahmad were sons of Ghulam Haider, Srimati Shaher Jan was the wife of 
Chand Mia; Nasiman Mia and Oli Mia were minor sons of Chand Mia; 
and Srimati Sonajén Bibi was the wife of Ghulam Safdar alias Chunu 
Mia (deceased) and Sayyid Ali was the minor son of the deceased. They 
all belonged to Kadalpur. 


The document further says that the above-named persons all held 
hereditqry rights. 


R.S. Settlement (Plate VIIT) 

This is a record of Bahali Jimma of Mulla Sain (rentfree land of Mulla 
Sàin), situated in P.S, Kotwali, Chittagong City. 

It says as follows : 


Fazal Karim was the son of Wazed Ali; Ahmad Husain was the son of 
Oli Mia; Wahab al-Nisa was the wife of Oli Mia; Nawab Mia and Noman 
Meah were the sons of Ahmad Meah; Sirajul and Khalilur Rahman were 
sons of Lal Mia; Fakir Meah, Ghulam Rahman, Dilu Meah and 
Muhammad Husain were sons of Saleh Ahmad; Faizunnesa was the wife 
of Ázizal Ahmad; Nasima Khatun was the wife of Abdul Qader and 
Ghulam Qader was the son of Azizal Ahmad. 

They all belonged to Kadalpur and owned mliki or ownership title. 

The documents unmistakbly prove that Mulla Miskin's descendants 


are living at Kadalpur. The documents also prove the historiocity of 
Hamid Allah Khān’s evidence. The genealogy from Banda Rida Shah and 
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Zaki aldin Shàh until their. descendants who are living today are very 
clear. The documents, however, do notconnect Banda Rida Shah or 
Zakial-din Shah with Mulla Miskin, but the first mentioned two persons 
(i.e. Banda Rida Shah and Zaki al-din Shab) and their descendants held 
and are still holding hereditary rights over the landed property of the 
great saint. The documents explicitly mentions this fact. There is, 
therefore, no doubt in the family tradition that Shah Mulla Miskin was a 
celibate and that he was survived by (at least) a brother and a sister, 
whose descendants held hereditary rights to his property and the present 
living persons of the family als hold the same right. 


The farmün, therefore, reveals the following facts. Mulla Miskin 
of Chittagong was alive in 1103 A.H/1691-92 A.D. He probably survived 
longer, but for how long, it can not be ascertained. He was the son of 
Sipaduh and grandson of Shaikh Chardu Mughali Siddiqi. Racially 
Mulla Miskin seems to be a Mughal. Mulla Miskin received land grants 
from the Emperor Aurangzib in and around his takia at Ohanpura in the 
city of Chittagong. The land records reveal that Mulla Miskin had 
acquired landed property, possibly by grant, at Kadalpur also. And. 
finally it seems that Mulla Miskin was a celibate, and he was survived 
by his descendants from brother and sister's side. The land records 
and Hamid Allàh Khan and all modern writers like Sher-i-Banglá 
Aziz al-Huq and Wahidul Alam support that Mulla Miskin was a 
resident of Kadalpur and that his descendants are still living there. 


Notes and Reference 


Muhammad Enamul Haq : A History of Sufi-ism in Bengal, Dhaka, 1975, p. 257. 
Muhammad Aziz al-Huq : Diwün-i-Áziz, Chittagong, no date, p. 45. 

Wahidul Alam : Chattagramer Itihas, (Bengali), Chittagong 1982, p. 115. 

Hamid Allah Khan : Ahddith al-Khawdnin, Calcutta 1871, pp. 238-39. 

The historian was discussing here about the religious and saintly persons of 
Chittagong. The discussion on this saint is numbered 28th. 

Tha word is jdnashinéin, meaning those who occupied his place, like Sajjadanashin 
or Gaddinashin, 

Kadalpur is a village in the modern Raozan upazila in the Kadalpur Union No. 8. 
Andhar Manik is a village adjacent to Kadalpur. 

Asaf A.A. Fyzee : Outlines of Muhammadan Law, 4th edition, 1974, O.U.P. pp. 
323-24, 

The farmün and many other sanads which are the proud preserves of the Chittagong 


Collectorate are not Catalogued. The farman is lying in the record room in a 
bamboo file. 
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11. 


12. 


13, 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2i. 


22. 


Häkims, Amils Jägirdärs and Kroris were officials of the Mughal government 
connected with the collection of revenues. The simple meaning of Häkim is 
administrator, generally applied to the provincial governors. In the early years of 
Akbar, the provincial governors were called Sipahsalar, but with the division of the 
empire into Sübahs, they began to bs called $ábahddrs. In the reign of Aurangzib, 
the word Ndzim gained popularity, but the use of the word Hakim continued. 
According to Moreland, Hakim was nota precise designation, but used to denote 
any high executive officer, whether Viceroy of a province or Governor ofa smaller 
area". (W.H. Moreland : Agrarian System of Moslem India, Allahabad 1922, p. 
272). From the 13th to 15th centuries, Amil was au executive official in general. 
From Akbar's time, Amil denoted the collector of revenues, as variant of official 
designation of Amalguzar. (bid. p.270). Jügirdür means holder of assignment of 
revenue, known as Jdgir. Akbar introduced the Krori system, a Krori was given 
the charge of collecting on Kror (10 million). In the 17th century, the Krori was 
synonymous with Amil or Amalguzar holding the charge of collecting revenues. 
(Ibid, p. 274). 

A good number of cesses were collected in the Mughal period. Wazifa denotes a 
periodical payment for the occupation of land. Wazifa was also used to mean 
charitable or compassionate allowance granted by the king and paid in cash as 
distinguished from a grant of land. In this case Wazifa msans a tax or cess. Pishkash 
was the offering or nazrünah paid to the officers connected with revenue collection. 
Jurmünah was the fine realised from the rayots on this or thar pretext. Muhassalana 
fees paid in connection with revenue collection. Dàbita was a fee payable to the 
assessment officer. Mahratha was probably a fee imposed during the reign of 
Aurangzib to help defraying the emperor's war-expenses against the Marathas. 

The Sadr al-Sudür was the head of the department of Religious Affairs, Abül Fadl 
writes about the qualification of Sadr al-Sudir: “A person distinguished for his 
wisdom, foresight, truthfulness, integrity and understandding should be appointed to 
the exalted post of the Sadr. He should be one who has the virtues of faith, sincerity 
and kindness, so that through him the poor, the deserving and the needy may attain 
the good fortune of kissing the sublime threshold and received, in accordanee with 
their conditions and talent, stipends and grants from the emperor".  (Akbarnümah. 
vol. Lf, p. 247) 

Bahramand Khan was the Mir Bakhshi or Bakhshi al-Mulk during the reign of 
Avrangzib. 

Some portion of the line could not be read. 

Jamlat al-Mulk Asad Khàn was the grand vizier of the emperor Aurangzib during 
the later half of his reign. 

Sadat Khan was the Sadr al-Sudür of the emperor Aurangzib. 

Some portion of this line could not be read. 

Sharafat Khan could not be identified. He must have been a subordinate officer in 
the Grand vizier's office. 

Nadamat Khan could not be identified. He must have been a subordinate officer in 
the Mir Bakhshi’s Office. 

I.H. Qureshi : The Administration of the Mughal Empire, University of Karachi, 
1966, p. 211. 

Abül Fadi : Ainei-Akbari, vol. II, Ain 19. See also ILH. Qureshi : op. city p. 208. 
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THE MUSLIM ARISTOCRACY AND THE BIRTH OF THE 
ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 


MANZUR AHSAN* 


Historians on India generally interpreted the foundation of the All India 
Muslim League in 1906 from their ideological view points. Thus while Indian 
nationalist historians saw its birth ‘‘under the inspiration of the British Govern- 
ment"!, Muslim nationalist historians interpreted it as the ‘‘inevitable outcome 
of the social exclusiveness of the two communities’. While the former opinion 
presupposes a kind of conspiracy theory of history, the‘latter vindicates some 
sort of historical determinism. Both these interpretations ignore the social and 
political process which brought about this 1mportant event in 1906. The purpose 
of this paper is not to offer a critique of these two established opinions. Rather, 
ittries to answer some more pertinent questions. "Who were the men behind 
this Muslim grouping ? What were their social origins and how did they come 
to prominence ? How representative were they of the Muslims of India and 
how did they reconcile their religious identity with that of the demands of 
the colonial rules ? What circumstances led the Muslims to organise them- 
selves? Did the British have any role behind the these scenes ? This paper 
makes an exposition to these questions. 


British sympathy for Muslim aristocracy 


W.W. Hunter wrote in 1870 that the Muslims “‘some thirty millions in 
numbers, find itself decaying under British rule... .. they, who but yester- 
day were the conquerors and governors of the land, can find no subsistance 
in it today.”! Following Hunter, historians, particularly the Muslim nationalist 
scholars, have taken the destruction of Muslim aristocracy for granted as a 
result of colonial onslaught. This might be true to some extent for Bengal, 
particularly to its lower strata. But such impact of British rule on other regions 
of Muslim dominated areas was hardly true. 


In the Punjab, British confrontation with the Sikhs in mid-ninteenth 
century necessitated them to cultivate friendship with the Muslim landlords. 
The Punjab chiefs further augmented their position by remaining faithful, even 
joining the Sikhs, against the rebels in 18574. In Sind, another Muslim majority 
province, the cultivators called Aaris usually served their landlords waderos who 
possessed large landed estates usually several thousand acres in area’, After it 
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was added to British India in 1840s the government of Charles Napier decided 
to foster close relations with the rural landed aristocracy for maintaming law 
and order and also to ensure regular flow of land revenue. The British won 
the full support of this class by recognising their Jagirs of former times by 
awarding liberal grants of land and by periodically holding durbars at which the 
rural aristocracy were awarded swords and titles in return for pledge of loyalty 
or meritorious service’, The Punjab and Sind were strategically important for 
preventing an external invasion from Afganistan and Czarist empire. That is 
why these areas received preferential treatment from the British government. A 
vast irrigation system ın the Punjab and Sind augmented the wealth and power 
of the elite. 


In the North West Frontier Provinces and Baluchistan owing to strong 
resistance, British penetration could not make much headway. Apprehensive 
British government often maintained peace through payment of subsidies to the 
tribal chieftains. The Punjab and North Western provinces were choSen by the 
British for another important reason. In the mid-ninteenth century, the British 
initiated a new recruitment policy for its army which excluded politically volatile 
areas. Serfs from backward rural hinterlands of the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier became “the martial races” as fodder for the British cannon. 


In the United Provinces, the heartland of Muslim power and culture, 
British administrative and land policy did not sweep away the Muslim aristo- 
cracy from their privileged position. Very often the Muslims who formed 14% 
of the total population were in a more advantageous position than the Hindus 
in land control, English education, governmental employment. In the 1880's 
Muslims comprised of over 45 percent of the gazetted Indian officers and nearly 
30 percent of those earning more than seventy five rupees a month’. Even in 
Bengal where British rule brought havoc for the Muslim aristocracy, some of 
the privileged class whom Richard Temple called “prominent and meritorious 
gentlemen?" withstood the vicissitude to curve out a comfortable existence for 
themselves. The East India Company employed a few of them as judicial 
officers and lawyers in the courts, while some others maintained their status 
through marriage in landowning families. 


Thus contrary to popular assertion, there was the existence of a powerful 
Muslim aristocrary ín India, though not as numerous as the Hindus. The 
Muslim aristocracy, however, are not amenable to an economic definition. The 
majority of them derived their livelihood from rents and government service. 
This class could be called a status group whose member shared a distinct way 
of life. The criteria of membership was not merely wealth but family and 
the style of life one led. 
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British policy of conciliation 

From the late nineteenth century British Government in India began to 
bolster the position of the Muslim aristocracy. In the revolt of 1857 
and the so-called Wahabi rising of 1870s the government came to realize 
that the Muslim aristocracy had been treated unjustifiably harsh. If they 
were looked upon with sympathy and properly conciliated, they would prove a 
strong ally of the Raj. Such a policy paid good dividends in Bengal and 
Punjab and why this should not bear fruit if it was applied meticulously 
to the Muslims if they could be convinced that they had more to gain by 
collaboration than opposition Hunter, the chief exponent of pro-Muslim 
policy suggested, the Government “can segregate tbe whole party of sedition 
in a nobler way" by opening opportunities of employment to the ‘‘once 
powerful and grasping Muslim aristocracy."'!? 


In order to conciliate the Muslims the English education was made 
more acceptable to the Muslims. Mayo the viceroy's educational despatch 
of August 1871 emphasized that secondary and higher education should be 
coupled with a more “systematic encouragement and recognition of Arabic 
and Persian Literature" which would be *'not only acceptable to the Muslim 
community but would enlist the more earnest and enlightened of its members 
on the side of education."!! Hunter candidly expressed : 

“We should thus at length have the Mohammedan youth educated upon 
our own plan. Without interfering in any way with their religion, and in 
the very process of enabling them to learn their religious duties, we 
should render that religion perhaps less sincere, but certamly less fana 
tical. The rising generation of Muhammadans would tread the steps 
which have conducted the Hindus not long ago, the most bigoted nation 
on earth, into their present state of easy tolerance. Such a tolerance 
implies a less earnest belief that their fathers had .. .."!? 


The policy of conciliation to the Muslim led to tremendous success. 
They took to the new education with avidity and enthusiasm leaving away 
their earlier reservation and suspicion. The education that was designed 
was a little less than what Macaulay wanted. While Macaulay emphasised 
westernization, the new education policy wanted to see Muslims who would be 
sentimentally Muslims, but intellectually Europeans. Islam, for most of these 
Muslims, became a matter of private conscience, outside the realities of life. 
It was relegated to the limited sphere of relation between man, the individual 
and his Allah. What mattered for them was progress, worldly glory rather than 
spiritual development.!3 {slam was equated with other religions as one of the 
manifold forms of belief systems. Mohammed Ali, the famous Khilafat leader 
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and a former student of the Anglo-Oriental College wrote: “Our communal 
consciousness was, therefore, far more secular than religious and although we 
considered Islam to be the final message for mankind and the only true 
fath .. .. we were shamefully ignorant of the details of its teachings and 
its world wide and centuries old history. These Muslims who had exposure 
to western education had no moral scruple to resist acculturation. In fact 
their essential creed of civilization and progress gave way to unmitigated 
materialism. As Rizvi pointed out, “Their village homes conformed to the 
traditional style of the eighteenth century, but those who possessed means 
tended to build bungalows of bastard Baroque or mock Gothic in Simla and 
other places where European communitty retreated during the summer,"!^ The 
chasm which so long separated the Muslim aristocracy and the masses in 
respect of wealth and status was further buttressed by intellectual and cultural 
separation. English education and their world view made them less capable of 
communicating with the masses. Thus they became ‘‘part of the intellec- 
tual life of the cosmopolitan world than they are of their indigenous cultures."'!$ 
In late nineteenth century an unusual love began to develop between the 
British and the Muslim aristocrats. John Strachey wrote in 1888, “The better 
class of Mohammedans are a source tous of strength and not of weakness. 
They constitute of a comparatively small but energetic minority of the popula- 
tion, whose political interest are identical with us.”!7 They figured prominently 
in the local Durbars, and hunting parties arranged for British dignitaries. 
They competed among themselves to win favour of the British to win petty 
titles and the right to distribute patronage and minor posts for their depen- 
dents. For their part the Muslim aristocrats showed gratitude by sycopancy, 
submissiveness and hyperbolic adulation of the British. 


Affinity with British aristocracy 


One might imagine that since most of the British rulersin India and 
England sprang from aristocratic background, ıt would be natural for them to 
draw together to the aristocrats in India by mutual sympathy and trust. But why 
were the Muslim aristocrats singled out for such favour? For this V. Chirol has 
put forward four reasons. According to her the Muslims and the Christians 
shared monotheistic faith. Inthe Muslim eyes the Christians were “people of 
the Rook.” Besides, the English werea “ruling race’ and since the Muslims 
were a ruling nation they ‘‘can yield a more willing allegiance” to the British 
than to the Hindus whom they “ruled over”. For the British, according 
to Chirol, the fighting and sporting instincts of the Muslims were appealing. 
Besides, the Muslims consisting of “the most virile races in India, have always 
furnished some of the best contingents of the British Indian army".18 
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There was another important reason for the British to court the favour of 
the Muslims not mentioned by Chirol. The British in India. were being increa- 
singly challenged by the Congress, an organisation of upper class Hindus of 
maritime provinces. The brain-child of a British civil servant, growing under 
their parental care, the Congress, soon began to disobey the British officials. 
They feared them because they talked in an idiom which the British claimed to 
be their proud possession. The educated babus learnt English language, took 
Mill, Cobden and Bright as their intellectual idols, visited England and started 
clamourmg for equal treatment. Lord Dufferin discovered that the ''Bengalt 
Baboo is a most irritating and troublesome gentleman" and he thought ‘‘we 
must not show ourselves at all afraid of him!?". As British dislike for the 
Congressmen increased it reinforced their liking for the docile, meek and 
submissive Muslim aristocrats. 


Pan Islamism and the aristocracy 


But the sunny favour which these Muslims were enjoying and British 
complacency about them was being threatened to be shattered, India became 
exposed to Islamic fundamentalism inthe form of Pan-Islamic ideas which 
started to trickle, if not flood, India. Jamal Uddin Afghani, a Persian born 
divine floated the idea of Pan-Islamic ideas to unite the Muslim Ummah under 
the leadership of the Caliph of Turkey. 


Afghan’s influence provided the catalyst to a rebellion in Egypt by Arabi 
Pasha and a constitutional movement in Persia. The sufferings and misfortune 
to which the Muslims of the Middle-East were being subjected by the western 
powers further reinforced Pan-Islamic ideas in India. In a letter to Morley 
the Secretary of the State, Viceroy Minto wrote, “There 1s, as you no doubt 
know, a Pan-Islamic movement working in India in no friendly sense towards 
our rule, and even in present circumstances it will probably make itself felt?°.’’ 
Durmg the Frontier campaign and Turkish crisis of 1897, Anthony Mac-Donnell, 
the governor of U.P. found great sympathy for the Sultan of Turkey and went 
on to suggest that condition in the U.P. had the makings of another Mutiny?!. 
Muslim news-papers like the Watan, the Vakil, and the Rryazul Akhbar started 
collecting funds for helping Turkey to complete the Hezaj Railways which was 
to link Mecca, Medina and several other places of the Muslim World The 
Matan alone despatched 100,000 rupees to Turkey?*. What further worried the 
officials was that Muslim soldiers ın the British army might react to the misfor- 
tune of their co-religionists in the Middle-East. Neither there was any signi- 
ficant repercussion among the Muslim army, nor Pan-Islam could pose any 
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formidable threat to British rule in India, but it demonstrated how the bugaboo 
of Islamic fundamentalism had taken deep root among the officials. 


To allay the suspicion of the British, Mohsinul Mulk, the leader of U. P. 
Muslims wrote an article. According to him, caliphate wasa secular, not a 
religious institution. The political interest of the Muslims should be guided by 
their worldly interests and religious consideration should have little concern 
on these affairs. “If there be a war between our Goverment and any 
Mohammedan power we should, as loyal subjects, be on the side of our own 
Government, but as Mohammedan we should be sad about 122". Thus Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk, on the one hand, tried to assure the British that there had not been 
any shift in their continued loyalty and, on the other hand, reminded Muslims 
of the lack of serious rationale behind their stand on Turkey. The Aligarh 
Institute Gazette in a similar vein, branded the Pan-Islamist as “old fashioned,” 
“uneducated”, “bigotted in their belief" who understood the present Caliph 
as the old Caliph of the Muslims to whom they owed ‘‘temporal allegiance.” 
These people together with the ‘‘Fanatical tribes on the frontier" formed an 
element of danger who should not be disregarded. The Tribune wondered if 
the Hindus criticised official measures they were “‘stigmatised as disloyal" but 
it was surprised why “the Mohammedans may do so without laying themselves 
open to objection 1n any way.”’24 


The Aga Khan, the leader of the Muslim aristocracy “instructed the 
priests in every mosque to issue a decree that any Mohammedan who incite to 
rebellion or go about preaching sedition, will be eternally damued?", Thus the 
Muslim aristocrats were determined to contain any popular outburst against the 
British, for their interest was bound up with the British in the emerging 
social and political order. 


The rise of new Muslim elites 


The Muslim aristocrats would have another threat from their ranks. So 
long they had been a homogeneous group, supporting the Government who, in 
its turn, maintained their privileged position and bestowed patronage. But the 
younger Muslim educated section, often having lesser landed estates, began to 
question the wisdom of unconditional support to the British and this in turn 
involved a corresponding shaking of faith in the traditional leadership. The 
educated Muslims who read works of Cobden and Bright, thought that the 
western institutions run on liberalism could refurbish Islamic society. But soon 
they found with disillusionment that advance of liberalism in Britain did not 
brmg a qualitative change in her attitude towards India. They were increasingly 
being diawn to the Congress and developed a liking for its agitational politics. 
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One Mr. Haider Alı Qureshi in an article in the Hindustan Review expressed 
exasperation at the Muslim educated elite. 


“We have fallen far behind the times. We cannot follow the politics of 
the country. Indian economic problems, the solution of which is so 
important in the eyes of our Hindu brothers are more puzzles to us. 
Our editors are as muddleheaded as ourselves .. .. There are 
very few good Mohammedan writers and speakers in the country. We 
are flatterers, hypocrats and ji-huzoors, the Hindus are true, sincere and 
honest’’,26 


There were some pracitcal reasons for the young educated Muslims to be 
dissatisfied with their superiors. Appointment to government posts brought 
about by aristocratic influence went to their proteges rather than those qualified 
by talent and education. 


The aristocratic Muslim leaders were caught off guard before the challenges 
from the younger leaders. For they had pinned their hope onthe Government 
to protect interest, but 1n the beginning of the early twentieth century the British 
government appeared to have lost enthusiasm for promoting Muslim interest. 
The British ruled India autocratically, but 1t tried to know and pacify different 
interest groups who wielded potential influence in the society. 


By early twentieth century the educated Hindus through the control of 
local self-government institutions, educational boards, the press and with the 
backing of an all India organisation gained enough leverage for political 
maneuvering to influence the decision of the Raj. The British disliked them as 
*clamourous Babus”, but they had found it hard to disregard their demands. 
Liberal opinions both at home and India did not yet abandon the idea of 
seemg India a replica of the west. The Muslim politicians were no match with 
the Hindu politicians 1n organised politics. They did not have any institutional 
backing, they had little influence in the local bodies and education boards. 
Often they became members of those bodies as government nominees. Many 
of the Muslim leaders were landlords and civil servants who came to the political 
arena after retirement. Politics was pursued in a cavalier fashion, rather than 
with a se1lous commitment Politics was pursued for improving their self 
image and social standing rather than for national interest. Mac-Donnel, the 
Lieutenant Governor of North Western Provinces and Oudh made it clear during 
his governorship that he was not as protective of Muslim interest as previous 
Lieutenant Governors. In 1900 Mac-Donnel conceded to the Hindu demand that 
Hindi be elevated to the status of an official language alongside with Urdu. 
He was interested in encouraging ‘a Hindu predominance’ than “a Mohammedan 
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predominance”. He circumscribed the job opportunities for the Muslim 1n the 
administration.” In the Muslim majority province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
the pro-Muslim governor Fuller was forced to resign before an intransigent 
movement of the educated Hindus. 


But for the Muslims what came as a bolt from the blue was the declration 
of the Secretary of State, Morley. On 20 July 1906, in his budget speech in 
the House of Commons, Morley announced that he would consider proposals 
for constifutional reform. The liberal Morley and the conservative viceroy 
Minto felt that only by expanding the legislative councils could they neutralise 

the Congress agitation. But the Muslims could hardly swallow the sugar 

coated pills. Aristocrats everywhere had an aversion towards democracy, 
Democratic principles, with emphasis on counting heads rather than social 
status and wealth, would dislodge the aristocrats from their entrenched position 
gained through the government favour. Further they were more fit for ‘‘palace 
clique” rather than oriented towards mass politics. They wanted safeguards for 
preserving their interest. 

On August 4 after reading about Morley’s proposed reforms Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk, the Secretary of the Aligarh College, wrote Archbold, the British Principal 
of the college that 1n an “election on a more extended scale, the Mohammedans 
wil hardly get a seat" while the “Hindus will carty off the palm by dint of 
their majority". He noted “that young Mohammedans seem to have a 
sympathy for the Congress and this speech will produce a greater tendency in 
them to join the Congress". He asked him to request the victeroy's permission 
for a Muslim deputation to submit their view.28 Archbold in a letter pressed 
Dunlop Smith, the Viceroy's Secretary, to get the Viceroy's approval for 
receiving the deputation so that the energies of the young Muslims ‘could be 
directed in a natural and legitimate direction"?, Dunlop Smith was enthusiastic 
about the idea of a deputation so that the young Mohammedans did not make 
“us really anxious”.3° Dunlop Smith, on August 10, informed Archbold of the 
Viceroy’s consent to receive the deputation! Such a move from the Muslims 
was to be the representative of all Indians. The British gesture to the deputation 
would further point the acceptable way for ventilating grievances. Meanwhile 
Archbold asked in a letter to Syed Nawab Ali Chodhury, a landlord from 
Mymensingh district to keep the indignant Muslims?? “quiet and talking about 
the coming deputation".* The Tunes strongly argued to the government for 
a “sympathetic treatment” of the Deputation. Britain's involvement in the war 
against Turkey might be used to “impress on our loyal Mohammedan subjects 
that we are the enemies and oppressors of Islam”. It further reminded the 
British that “Islam counts millions of adherents outside our Empire", For 
Dunlop Smith the Bengalis posed no fear because they “‘are a low lymg people 
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m a low lymg land”. But the real danger was posed by “Mussalmans with 
green flag calling for blood" who needed close ‘“‘watch”.2> The Muslim leaders 
on their part were compelled, in order to remain in control, to demand more 
vigorously than before to protect its interest. "The Government also for their 
interest would not allow to loose support of the Muslims, the ally whose hostility 
it feared most. Government recognition of their claim and status would buy 
their position and silence the dissident aspirants among them. 


The Simla Deputation 


The Deputation of the “nobles, jagirdars, taluqdars, lawyers, zamindars 
and merchants and others representing a large body of the Mohamedan subjects" 
met the Viceroy on 1l October 1906. Appreciating the ‘‘incalculable benefits 
conferred by British rule'' and pointing to their numerical strength, the memorial 
they presented stressed that in any kind of representation the Muslim should be 
given special privileges commemorate with their status and influence. For they 
were an important factor in the state not because of their numerical strength 
but because of their “political importance", the contribution they **made to the 
defence of the empire" and the ‘“‘positions which they occupied in India a little 
more than hundred year apo". The Muslims were against the principle of 
democracy in a pluralisitic society like India, but since their “rulers” found it 
“expedient to give these institutions", the Muslims could not abstain from ıt. 
The Muslims, who were a “distinct community" with additional interest, needed 
special safeguards, otherwise they would be swamped by a Hindu majority. The 
memorialists demanded that m all local and provincial legislative bodies the 
Muslims must be separately elected by purely Muslim electorates. They should 
have more seats than their ration of population warranted. They further insisted 
that political importance of a community to a considerable extent “depends how 
much share they have in the bureaucracy”. Since the Muslims were not *adequa- 
tely represented", they regarded that *'both in the gazetted and sub-ordinate 
and ministeria] services the Muslims should have their due proportion. The 
Deputation opposed competitive principle in recruitment. ‘“‘Character” was of 
“greater importance than mere mental alertment ın the making of good public 
servants*®’, 

Welcoming the “representative character of the Deputation, the Viceroy 
felt proud to have met *'the descendants of the conquering nation". Though 
Minto ignored most of the demands of the memorial, he concurred with them on 
the introduction of the elective principle. He agreed that their position should 
be estimated on “political importance" and the “‘service’” rendered to the empire. 
Further he agreed that any “‘electoral representation in India would be doomed 
to mischievous failure” if “beliefs and traditions" of the people were not taken 
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into consideration He further assured them of safeguarding their interest in 
any administrative organisation??. 


The Deputation, its demands and Minto's reply deserve close analysis. This 
deputation was not all Indian in character. Oudh, Madras and Sind were poorly 
represented.53 Besides, how could a band of zamindars and taluqdars claim to 
be the representatives of all Indian Muslims ? What common characteristics 
did bind a Bengali cultivator and a Punjabi chief except observance of certain 
religious rituals as to form them mto a community ? The memorialists claimed 
themselves to be the representatives of a conquering race which Minto loved to 
comply with. How eighty percent of the Muslim population who embraced 
Islam discarding Hinduism could be related with and how their problem could 
be ameliorated if the Muslim aristocrats were given representation ? No doubt 
the Muslim soldiers formed a substantial portion of the British. army, but the 
Sikhs, the Gurkhas, the Dogras, the Rajputs, the Jats and the Marathas consti- 
tuted a larger portion than that of the Muslims. The memorialists alleged that in 
any electoral policies, they would be swamped by the Hindu majority. But unlike 
the Muslim leaders the Congress politicians extolled less their Hindu identity, 
rather they would claim themselves to be Indian nationalist. The memorialists 
would brand these anglicised Hindus of high caste origin? as unabashedly Hindu 
because by doing so these Muslim aristocrats strengthened their position of 
being the spokesmen of the Muslims. 


The memorial was welcome to the British because it was couched in 
language sounding sweet to them. One basic assumption of the British was that 
the Europeans were at the apex of civilization and Indians were at the bottom. 
Representative Institutions, however beneficial, could not be imposed on Indians 
with a tradition of ‘autocratic’ rule. Therefore the “whitemen’s burden" in 
India would be to arrange theit political education through a modicum of 
democratic institutions. Even in Fngland the favour for democracy lost enthui- 
siasm. Legislature should represent not numbers but 1mportant interest in the 
community. In his On Liberty (1859) and Representative Government (1866) 
John S. Mill rejected the democratic principles and proclaimed the incompati- 
bility of liberty with equality. Further the memorial’s emphasis on moral 
character and physical prowess fitted in their projected image of a public servant. 
In their evaluation masculine qualities were much more prized than "parrot 
aptitude” in acquiring knowledge. Intellectual cuteness could be no match 
with physical and military strength. Finally the Muslim demands further lend 
legitimacy to the claim made by the British that India was a nation of conflicting 
interest groups and British patriarchal rulers were required as arbiters in a 
“pagan” country of communalism and agitation, 
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The Muslim League 


However, the Simla Deputation was aclear victory for the Muslim 
aristocrats. They were recognised as a “‘distinct community,” their leaders as 
their spokesmen. One would think that they, having clear blessings of the 
highest authority, would go ahead with an organisation similar to that of the 
Congress. For they had fully recognized the value of a united action in influenc- 
ing government decision. They were further convinced that though ability and 
educational achievements were the pre-requisite for success in British India, 
political pressure very often out-weigh the professed recognition for talents. 
However the Muslim aristocrats vacillated, they were not sure how the govern- 
ment would react. Aga Khan advised Mohsin-ul-Mulk to be cautious and to 
know “if the step to be taken has the full approval of government privately”, 
otherwise" that would have the government in an inconvenient situation 0", 
The young Muslims were most restive. The question was left to be decided at 
the annual Mohammedan Educational Conference at Dacca. Salimullah, the 
most influential zamindar of Eastern Bengal floated the idea of the formation 
of an all India Muslim League. Salimullah made it clear that the establishment 
of an organisation had been forced on the Muslims. Since great ignorance 
prevailed in England regarding the real condition of India, “only those who 
have a chance of being heard at that distance who cry the loudest in this 
country. The Hindu representatives had failed to satisfy the Muslims because 
they were concerned with those interests “‘which are nearest and dearest” to 
them. The objective of the league, according to Salimullah, should be loyalty 


to the Government, protection of the rights of the Muslims and harmonious 
relation with the Hindus*!. 


The Muslim League, supposed to be the spokesman of the Muslim com- 
munity was not more than an aristocratic club. The common Muslim had no 
access to it. Candidates for League membership required four qualifications: 
he must be a British-Indian Muslim subject, he must not be less than twenty- 
five years of age, he must be capable of writing with facility in any of the Indian 
languages, his yearly income including the income of his parents must not be 
less than rupees 500 per annum?, Thus the Muslim League was, as Khaliqu- 
zzaman pointed out, “dominated by the titled gentry, Nawabs, Landlords, and 
Jee-Huzoors who were generally wellmeaning gentlemen but wanted to serve 
the Muslim cause only so far as it did not affect their position either socially 
or in government quarters?" 


Conclusion 


Contrary to popular assertion the administrative and economic changes 
brought by the British gave rise to an elite class who took advantage of the 
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limited opportunities offered by the British, learnt the ethoes and mores to 
manoeuvre themselves into a prominent place. Some were descendants of the 
older aristocracy, while others were from humble origin, but all shared social 
pretensions of the Mughal elite. The late Victorians liked them because like 
themselves they were from the beef eating arisrocracy, and submissive and 
docile compared to the Hindus. These Muslim aristocrats were marked off 
from the common Muslims by their interest ın landholding western eduction 
and government service. Though they would extoll their Muslim identity, took 
pride in their religious heritage, Islam was a matter of inner conscience, having 
little to do with external affairs of their lives. They took their personal glory 
as the achievement for Islam, thus rationalising demands of religion with the 
realities of British rule. 


In the early twentieth century the Mushm elites came on a platform 
because they were being haunted with the prospect of being swamped by the 
Hindu majority. The British Government came up with a definite declaration 
in 1906 to democratise Indian administration. The Muslim elites needed definite 
assurance on government patronage which so long buoyed them against the 
more articulate Hindus. Islamic fundamentalism portended a more terrifying 
prospect. Fundamental Islam with its political connotation and popular appeal 
among the Muslim masses on the one hand threatened their concept of religion 
and life, on the other hand addressed a more radical posture towards the 
British'*, The viceroy Minto's reception to the Simla Deputation and Govern- 
ment assurance of looking to their interest gave the Muslim aristocrats their 
much needed platform and government recognition. The Muslims were wel- 
comed by the Government because in the face of intransigent Hindus, the 
Muslims would provide unabashed support and prove the hollowness of the 
Congress demand to represent all sections of people of India. The Muslim 
League was born within a couple of months after the Simla Deputation. The 
aristocratic Muslim leaders scored a victory. Enmeshed 1n web of cross cutt- 
ing and conflicting loyalties (toIslam, the British and India) the founders of 
the League failed to chalk out any definite goal. The League was not a 
party for mass mobilisation, rather a base for representing petitions for more 
favour. 
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COMMUNALISM IN INDIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 
MOHAMMAD SHAH” 


Objective historiography of India has often been biased by communal consi- 
derations. Its origin may be traced to the colonial period, The British historians' 
Interpretation of Indian history was too often coloured by their own prejudices. 
This was countered by a similar. Indian reaction which, due to various reasons, 
assumed the form of Hindu nationalism and communalism. The Muslim 
reaction followed suit. This was generally reflected m the historical writings 
of both the communities. Each began to glorify its own past, its heroes and 
rulers. Consequently, the history of the successes or failures of military com- 
manders, diplomats and politically important personalities rather than the vast 
majority of people became the chief concern of the historians of both the 
commuuities. This trend continued more or less till the independence of India. 
The practice of history-writing in India thus became generally a single-course 
explanation of events rather than explanation of the society in its totality. The 
present paper is an attempt to investigate how communalism crept into Indian 
historiography, and what were the underlying factors that may have been 
responsible for this trend of history-writing in India. 


Communalism in India may be categorised into two types : Firstly, the 
ideology that emphasises the difference of a particular socio-political, economic 
and religious unit from other units within each religion. For example, the Shias 
and the Sunnis are the two predominant groups into which Muslim society has 
been segmented and who are often considered, for purposes of rites and the 
like, separate communities, each with an enthusisastic communalism of its own.! 
The inter-caste hatred in Hinduism provides a parallel instance. Secondly, it 
refers to a more intense and explicit kind of communalism which emphasises 
the difference, even antagonism, between different religious groups and interests. 
This found expressions in India in recurrent Hindu-Muslim communal riots. 
Although communalism is related to religion, there 1s an essential difference 


between religiousness a nd communalism.? 


In the Indian sub-continent, the term communalism refers to the sense of 
insecurity which any community feels and the accompanying action it takes to 
protect itself and further its own interests.) In general, the term refers to 
groups differentiated by religion, historical origin, occupation etc. But, in 
particular, it is applied to the ill-feeling existing in Hindu-Muslim relationship.‘ 


*Mohammad Shah, Assistant Professor, Department of History, Chittagong University. 
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Communalism has also been viewed as a narrow group mentality basing 
itself on a religious community, butin reality concerned with political power 
and patronage for the group concerned. The idea of protec}ing the ‘vested 
interests manifested itself into communalism. Religion has always been a useful 
*stalking horse' for this purpose.* 


Communalism creates a vicious spiral : the more one group becomes 
communal, the more the opposing group or groups become self-conscious and 
resistant. For instance, whenever the Hindu becomes communalist, the Muslim 
communalism gets intensified. That encourages more Hindu communalism, and 
so ıt goes on.’ In making supreme the communal issue, the commnalists supress 
every other issue, exterminate socio-political and economic categories of thought. 
Communalism is bound to arise if the socio-economic and political interests of 
different religious groups are not viewed from secular point of view and if 
politically, the people of a country are grouped only in terms of their respective 
religions rather than their respective territorial loyalties, grouping them as rich 
and poor, ruler and ruled, exploiters and exploited.? 


The dangerous consequence of communalism was felt in post-Mughal 
colonial India when communal politics played a major role in the establishment 
of separate political platforms for the Muslims and the Hindus of India, gave 
vent to frequent communal violence, and riots, and finally, led to the partition 
of India on communal basis. 


Communalism in Indian history-writing was an offshoot of communal 
politics which prevailed during the colonial period of India. It has developed 
as a concomitant to Indian nationalism and is, in one sense, nationalism driven 
into religious frenzy, The Initiative in this respect was taken by the British 
imperialists, The motive behind it was to weaken the force of nationalist struggle 
against British imperialism by dividing the natives on religious issues with the 
aim at prolonging the British colonial rule in India. But fortunately for the 
Indians, the British stratagem worked the other way round. Later on, the 
nationalist leaders of India appealed to the religious sentiment of the people in 
order to popularise resistance to British imperialism. 


The historian 1s usually influenced by his contemporary socio-political 
setting while handling evidence from the past. Since the historian himself is a 
representative of society, he looks at the past from the perspective of his society’s 
concerns which vary from generation to generation. This situation gave rise to 
the two-way process of historical interpretation—sometimes the needs of the 
present are read into the past, and sometimes the image of the past is sought to 
be imposed upon the present. In India, the natural corollary of this process 
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of historical interpietation is the emergence of a historiography which may be 
termed as ‘Communal’, 


Communalism in Indian historiography is a  post-eighteenth century 
phenomenon. Itis not a remnant of the deep past or the revival of traditional 
ideology. Unlike Modern India, Medieval India was free from Hindu-Muslim 
communal conflicts, although the siciety was, as it 1s now, fragmented into 
diverse religious, cultural and economic groups, professing and practising 
different religions. Hindu and Muslim subjects jointly revolted against Muslim 
kings on more than one occasion, but they did not resort to killing each other 
during their revolts against the Muslim kings. There was no communal riot at 
the social level even during Aurangzeb's rule.!? 


Under the British rule, the economic position and social status of the 
Muslim upper class suffered a serious set-back. The traditional Muslim privi- 
leges. the levy of tolls, the monopoly of posts in the army and some other 
branches of civil employment were lost. By sweeping away the old structure 
of admmistration, the British rulers had edged Muslims out of the revenue 
collecting system. British officers gradually replaced the Muslim administrators. 
The resumption of rent-free madad-i-maash lands ruined Muslim scholars and 
inflicted a crushing blow to the traditional eduction system of the Muslims. 
The change in the official language undermined the position of the law courts, 
The ulema who served as judges in the Islamic courts of law and as teachers 
in the traditional Islamic eduction were also hit. 'Their own poverty and the 
distrust of British system of learning kept the Muslms away from English 
education at a time when the upper class Hindus were eargerly learning English 
leaving Persian aside. The educational lag created a great hindrance for the 
Muslims to get their due share in government jobs.!! In Bengal, trade and 
commerce were largely in the hands of Hindu merchants and bankers, and the 
bulk of land was held by the Hindus.'? 


The HindueMushm antagonism received a great impetus on the question 
of job opportunities.? The Muslim traditiona] education had been built around 
Persian and Urdu. Muslims held judicial service and the law so long as Persian 
and Urdu continued to be the language of British administration. But when 
English was introduced in the public service and the high courts, they began to 
be squeezed out.4 The overhaul of the administration in upper India had, 
however, been much less drastic than in Bengal. There was less insistence on 
educational attainment (in English ), Urdu remained the language of admini- 
stration for sometime. Consequently, the Muslims retained their important 
piace in the public services. But, since the second half of the 19th century the 
Hindus were making desperate efforts to increase their share of official posts.!5 
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The growing competition both from Bengalis and from local Hindus for jobs 
in upper India alerted Muslim leaders, notably Syed Ahmad Khan, who now 
began to pursuade the Muslims to come to terms with the British. rulers. and 
learn English to win the race for job and position. Thus, in upper India the 
fear of usurpation of the Muslim privileges by the Hindu elites also contributed 
to create communal feeling. 


The separatist feeling got intensified on the issue of land system in Bengal. 
Due to such factors as the operation of sale law after the Permanent Settlement 
1793 many Muslim zamindars were dispossessed. The bulk of the Muslim 
population was the ryots. The permanent settlement had greatly enhanced 
the power of the zamindars over their ryots. Tt allured the rich and 
prosperous Hindu lawyers and merchants to purchase zamindai estates. 
They, however, left the management of their estates to their agents, 
who paid little attention. to the welfare of the ryots. Although the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885 recognised several rights of the ryots it kept the main 
structure of the land system unchanged. The amount of protection afforded to 
them by this act was insignificant. The land system in Bengal, especially in 
East Bengal, was, therefore, incongeniel to the growth of common national 
sentiment. As most of the zamindars and money lenders in Bengal were Hindus, 
while the ryofs were predominantly Muslims, confrontation between them on 
any economic issue was bound to receive communal complexion. Agrarian 
riots could easily acquire a communal character. itu Mir's movement, for 
instance, was provoked bya cess imposed by a Hindu zamindar, but it was 
initiated by a demonstrative slaughter of cows.!? 


Communalism is the result of failure of an integrated, secular, progressive 
and scientific national movement in India. Nationalism in India is primarily 
a product of British rule, being a reaction to, and protest against, foreign 
domination. Communal historiography is an outcome of the misinterpretation 
of India's past under the influence of communal politics of the 1920s, *30s and 
‘40s, of a ‘false? consciousness of the historical process of the last 100 years.? 


Initially, the modern study of Indian history in the colonial period 
was dominated by British and European opinions. Many British administrators 
and writers of the time advanced the idea that Indians were bad rulers 
and that they had never been ableto rule themselves well in the past and, 
therefore, they were destined to be ruled by the foreigners, that Hindus and 
Muslims had always fought with one another and that their religion and social 
life were uncivilized. Many of the nationalist leaders tried to arouse the self 
confidence and self respect of the people by countering this propaganda. They 
pointed to the cultural heritage of India with pride and referred the critics to 
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the political achievements of rulers like Asoka (273-232 B.C). Some ofthe 
nationalists went to the extent of glorifying India's past uncritically, ignoring its 
weakness. This encouraged the growth of communal sentiments among the 
Hindus and the counter-tendency among the Muslims.?° 


With the growth of national consciousness, the nationalist historians of 
India began to question the European interpretation of Indian history. But 
this has called forth the opposition of the communal politicians who wished, 
for 1deological reasons, to restore the outmoded religio-cultural nationalism. 
The communalists of both the Hindu and the Muslim communities voiced 
Hindu-Muslim difference. They emphasised that the Hindus and the Muslims 
were culturally different ignoring deliberately their identical interests. The 
Muslim communalists voiced the demand for a separate Muslim state on the 
basis of the Two-Nations Theory. The Hindu communalists too accepted the 
Two-Nations Theory by echoing their. Muslim counterparts and declaring that 
the Hindus were a distinct nation and that India was the land of the Hindus. 
The history of Medieval India and the study of Indian natioalism were, thus, 
interpreted only in terms of Hindu and Muslim relations. 


The British historians interpreted the pre-British history of India, with 
the avowed purpose of showing that all previous governments had been 
despotic, intolerant and monstrously cruel and that Indian people, ‘ever 
divided', were fit only to be conquered and should be grateful that their latest 
conquerors were just and merciful.2!_ This sort of interpretation aroused 
communal feeling among the Indians, for both the Hindu and the Muslim 
communal historians accepted the main premise of the British interpretation 
but argued that their respective communities was not responsible for any 
misdeed and laid the blame squarely on the shoulders of the other community. 


Popular British historians, such as Macaulay and Malleson, had sought to 
explain the British asceadency in terms of the superiority of British nation. 
James Mill in his History of British India (1818) declared that the people of 
Europe even during the feudal ages were greatly superior to the Hindus. 
Vincent Smith, Dodwell, Coupland and others, more or less, wrote 1n the same 
strain, making it abundantly clear that India would relapse into its old state of 
degeneration if the firm hand of the ‘benevolent’ British rule was withdrawn. 
Vincent Smith in his Oxford History of India (1920) did not mention the Indian 
National Congress andits demands, Sir H. Lovett in Cambridge History of 
India (1922) made no distincition between crime and revolutionary national 
agitation. When Indian nationalism could no longer be ignored 1t was described 
as the sole product of European liberalism, British policy and English education. 
Incidents such as the Black Hole (1756) of Calcutta and the Cawnpore Massacre 
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(1857) were unquestionably accepted and ingeniously used bv many British 
writers as examples of Indian cruelty. The Indian revolt of 1857 was described as 
a reaction of orthodoxy in a corrupt society against enlightened British policy.23 


A distorted picture of the Indian society was presented not only by 
supressing certain facts, but also by contrasting the best aspect of the British 
culture and contribution with the dark features of the Indian society. A 
conscious and deliberate effort was made to belittle Indian culture by selecting 
and stressing only its weaker points and ignoring its better aspects Whatever 
good was found in Indian society was attributed to Britain. If still anything 
good was found in Indian past, it was proclatmed to have been borrowed from 
the Greeks, the Assyrians, the Persians, the Babylonians and other ancients. 
Only the social abuses, religious superstitions and corrupt practices sanctioned 
by Hinduism, which are grossly immoral or highly obnoxious to modern minds, 
were highlighted. While burning the widows was regarded as a barbarous 
practice in Hindu culture, no thought was given to the burning of the heretics 
in Europe. While the caste system was condemned, no reference was made, 
even for the sake of comparison to slavery and serfdom in ancient and medieval 
Europe, and treatment of the ‘blacks’ by the “whites” in modern times.24 On 
the contrary, it was pointed out that the evil practices of the Indian society were 
abolished by the British, for they offended their "sense of decency and justice." 
Little was said of the persistent efforts which the Indians, notably Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy (1772-1833), Poet Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941), Begum Rokeya 
(1880-1932) themselves made to root out the social evils.2? 


W.W. Hunter's generalization about the Muslim community made in his work 
The Indian Musalmans (1871) gave rise to the contention that as a result of 
the Permanent Settlement and the subsequent resumptions, Muslim education 
system hitherto maintained almost entirely by rent-free grants received its death 
blow. It has given rise to the belief that Muslim zamindars of Bengal were 
already Hindus as most of the zamindars of Bihar were Muslims, Hunter’s 
statements were regarded as axiomatic truth by Muslim leaders and writers 
who were anxious to explain the causes of the Muslim decline by holding the 
British and the Muslim solely responsible for it.2° This feeling has dominated 
Muslim thought eversince and indirectly encouraged them to remain aloof 
from the joint Hindu-Muslim struggle for independence. 


The racial arrogance and sweeping generalizations of the British historians 
hurt the Indians. Their exclusive concentration on the ugly features of Indian 
society appeared deliberate dishonesty to the Indians. They countered this 
unscientific and unhistorical apporach with an equally unhistorical approach of 
their own. They began to glority their past?” and indulged in magnifying their 
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achievements in the cultural and spirtual field. Attempt was made to prove 


that ancient India was not far behind the contemporary Europe even in scientific 
achievements. 


An unfortunate thing from the Indian nationalistic point of view was 
that the past chosen for glorification was the ancient past. The glory of the 
ancient past, now called in communal term **Hindu Period", was exaggerated. 
The Hindu communal historians began to lay great stress on their heroic. fights 
against the Muslims. Inspiring historical accounts were written of the long 
drawn out struggle between the Rajputs and the Muslims in which the Rajputs 
almost always came out with flying colours. Similarly, m delineating the history 
of Marathas, great stress was laid on their successful campaigns against the 
Muslims inspired by theideal of founding a Hindu empire.2? The much 
exaggerated glories of the so-called Hindu period were contrasted with the 
supposed decline of the Hindu culture during the so-called “Muslim period", 
when India was regarded as having come under “foreign rule.’’30 


It was aigued that in the past many outsiders like the Greeks, the Sakas, 
the Kushans, the Huns, and others infiltrated into Indian society with open arms, 
but they merged their identity with the main stream of Indian life; it 1s the 
Muslims who came only to dominate over the vast majority of the Hindus and 
refused to be absorbed m the Indian society. On the contrary, they demolished 
Hindu temples and tried to impose their own religion through the use of 
military power. Curiously enough, while this sort of argument designates the 
Greeks, the Sakas, the Huns, and others by their race, or the country of their 
origin, it refers to the Turks, Afghans, Mughals by their religion, by the 
communal term “Muslim.” Communalism originated in such types of mis- 
interpretations of Indian history. In spite of the fact that the Muslim rulers 
were never able to dominate over the entire India, that the ruling as well as the 
subject classes consisted of both the Hindus and the Muslims, that all Muslims 
did not belong to the ruling class and that the ruling class was not less harsh in 
its attitude towards the common Muslims than towards the common Hindus, 
the Medieval period is stigmatized by the communal phrase-“‘Muslim Rule.'?! 


The problem may be illustrated with a few examples from the writings of 
the Hindu representative historians. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee (1839-1894) 
was a Staunch advocate of Hindu nationalism and an outstanding literateur of 
India. Although he was not an historian 1n professional sense, his literary works, 
particularly historical novels, had tremendous influence on both the Hindu and 
the Muslim communities of India. Through literary works, Bankim Chandra 
expressed his passionate disgust against the Muslims. His references to Muslims 
are generally unfriendly and, on many occasions, hostile. He unscrupulously 
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used the terms ‘Hindu’ and ‘Indian’ as synonyms. In no context of his writings 
the Muslims were included 1n the fold of the Indians, as 1f they were outsiders, 
aliens 1n India. Whenever he desoribed warfare, the contestants were Hindu 
Indians and alien Muslims, Except in certain isolated cases, Muslim characters 
are usully cast inthe roles of tyrant and oppressor. They are the abductors 
of women and rapacious collectors of taxes. References were made to the 
Muslims here and there with contempt. For instance. Danesh Khan (the 
singing master) 1s the only one Muslim character in Bankim Chandra’s novel, 
Krishnakanter Will (1878). But he 1s subjected to a cruel and quite gratuitous 
insult. He is a causal and unimportant character, and the scene m which he 
figures isin no Way essential to the evaluation of the plot. To quote an 
excerpt : ‘What the singing master doing ? Counting pigs ??? 

In novels like Rajsimha (1882) and Sitaram (1887), the victories won by 
the Hindus are won against the Muslim forces. The plots of his historical 
novels Durgesh Nandint (1865) and Rajsimha are based on fights between the 
Hindus and the Muslims, such as Bakhtryar Khalji's invasion of Bengal, Aurang- 
zeb’s fight against the Rajputs. The Muslims are tricked in several places by 
superior Hindu intillegence, and routed in others by the heroism of Hindu 
soldiers inspired by their divine supporters Hari and Kali. They are often 
presented as sub-humans (demons), fit only for slaughter.?? 


The author's fanatical zeal for Hindu nationalism 1s evident in one of his 
articles (in Bengali), “Disgrace of Bharat—why she Lost Her Freedom” 
published in 1872. He writes ; 


“Tam a Hindu, you are a Hindu, Ram is a Hindu, Jadu is a Hindu ... 
Whatever is good for them is good for me. Whatever is bad for them is 
also bad for me. So I must do what is good for all the Hindus and 
abstain from doing what is bad for any Hindu .. every Hindu must act 
likewise . it isthe duty of the Hindus to take counsel together, and agree 
upon a definite policy and chalk out a common line of action ...There are 
many nations in the world besides the Hindu ...We must so act as to 
deprive them ofthe good. If this involves oppression of other nattons 
we shall not shrink from it...we must not cease to work for the good of 
our nation; 1f that means causing evil to another nation, we shall do so.’’34 


Bankim’s anti-Muslim tone is very strong in his novel Anandamath (1982), 
particularly in his composition of the famous hymn, the Bande Mataram. 
The central plot of the novel moves round a band of sanyasis called santanas 
or children, united by a common vow of rescuing their motherland from 
its Muslim rulers and their British allies, and to set up a Hindu state and 
bring back prosperity tothe land. They worshipped their motherland and 
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as the goddess kali—they knew no other religion except the worship of their 
motherland. In their temple they placed three images of the goddes kali 
repiesenting the motherland, — mother that was, great and glorious in her 
majestic grandeur; mother that is, wretched and grovelling in the dust; and the 
mother that will be in her prestine glory. 


The anti- Muslim aspect of Anadamath and the imagery of the goddes kali 
leaves no doubt that Bankim Chandra’s nationalism was Hindu rather than 
Indian. His prophecies brought a new unity and national pride to the Hindus, 
but they instilled m the minds of Muslims suspicion and fear of the Hindus and 
in turn, aroused them to agitate. The composition of the hymn, Band Mataram 
as the worship of mother India, the mother hauled with great enthusiasm as kali 
the goddess of the Hindus, outraged the religious sentiment of the Muslims so 
much so that they began to view it as kufr (infidelity). Bankim’s abuse of 
yayanas and his Hindu bias was subjected to severe attack by the Calcutta 
weekly—Zhe Mmussalman in its issues on 14th December, 1906 and 26th April, 
1907, The Red Pamphlet issued on 5th May, 1907 recalled the glories of the 
Arab conquest, called on the Muslims to shun the Hindus and no longer sur- 
render their wealth to them. It also censured the concept of Bande Ma taram: 


Shunare Moslemgan hae ek man Diyona Hindur ghare apanar dhan 
Moslem adham se1 Moslem adham Hindu sahitya kare Bande Mataram. 


R. C. Majumdar, an eminent historian of India, was so convinced of the 
evils of ‘Muslim rule’ that he did not hesitate to paint ( depending exclusively 
on medieval religious literature, particularly the unreliable Vaisnava [1terature, 
legends and myths) a fanatical and oppressive picture of Muslim rule of Bengal 
even during the reigu of Sultan Husain Shah (1493-1519), whose reign 1s 
generally regarded as the most liberal ın medieval Bengal.?? 


He condemned the attitude of those historians who have tried to explain 
away Or minimise differences between the Hindus and the Muslims for fear of 
wounding the susceptibilities of the Muslims and have refused to make “pointed 
references of the oppressive acts of biogoted Muslim rulers ...’*.78 


He emphatically declared that deliberate demolition of temples by the 
Muslim rulers and raising of mosques 1n their places, destruction of images and 
whole-sale massacre of the Hindus, forcible conversion initiated by Muhammad 
bin Qasem and vehemently persued by Sultan Mahmud, completely estranged 
the Hindus from the Muslims and consequently, they remained hostile to each 
other throughout the period.?? 

Jadunath Sarkar (1870-1958), the doyen of the historians of Medieval 
India, described the Mughal rule as a “foreign rule" and maintained that the 
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Marathas fought for saving their fatherland from “foreign encroachment".?8 
With a communal bent of mind Sarkar inspired the Hindus by the declaration 
that in the midst of **Political gloom Shivaji appeared as a “ray of hope" for 
“Hindu India". The real significance of Shivaji’s life, according to Sarkar, 1s 
that he (Shivaji) : 
“has shown that the tree of Hinduism is not really dead, that it can rise 
beneath the seemingly crushing load of centuries of political bondage ..it 


can put forth new leaves and branches, it can again lift its head up to the 
skies." 3? 


The author's anti-Muslim sentiment got mixed up with his vocal anti-British 
sentiment and jt attained a ferocious proportion while he wrote in one of his 
letters to the famous Maratha historian G.S. Sardesai on August 14, 1931 : 


“I see no prospect of civil commotion abating in future; on the contrary, 
public opinion in England and the Europeans in India have been roused to 
such bitterness that the swarajsts will soon have to test thei strength 
against the British plus the Muslims. The Hindus are so divided and 
foolishly selfish that their majority does not count 1n actual politics, The 
atmosphere can clear only after a thunderstorm—after showers of blood,’’4° 


Nirad C, Chaudhury, in his Autobiography of An Unknown Indian (1951) : 
unhesitatingly described the ‘Muslim rule’ in India as the rule of the “hated 
and unclean foreigner”. “The Hindus of India", he said, ‘were never reconciled 
to Muslim rule and were never prepared to accept itas anything but an 
unavoidable and necessary evil, to be endured only as the hated and unclean 
foreigner had the strength to mamtain his domination ^"^! 


Thus long before the Muslim League created the Two-Nations Theory in 
the forties of this century, Indian Hindu historians and literateures, as also the 
counter party British had created their own earlier version of 1t—that the Indian 
nation meant the Hindu nation, that the Indian people meant the Hindus, that 


the Muslim rule was a foreign rule and therefore, the Muslims were foreigners 
and outsiders in India.*2 


The Hindu nationalist leaders began the process of weakening the secular 
concept of nationalism by appealing to religion and by making their own 
thinkmg and writing hostages to communalism. Lokomanya Tilak, the early 
terrorists, Aurobinda Ghose and Gandhi in some respects, (for example, in 
his emphasis on Ram Raj, and his participation in the khilafat and subsequent 
withdrawal) are a few instances, Surendranath Banarjee, Justice Ranade, Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, R.C. Dutt and Lokomanya Tilak created Shivaji, Guru 
Govind Singh and Rana Pratap Hindu national heroes. Rana Pratap, Shivaji 
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and Guru Govind Singh belonged to Medieval India and had fought against the 
Mughal authority. They were made national heroes because they were Hindus 
who fought against the Muslim kings.? 


The extremist section of the Indian Congress, inspired by the Arya Samaj 
associated the freedom movement with Hindu revivalism. They based their 
struggle for freedom on the past glories of India and for that matter Hindus 
and the religious instinct of the people.44 By doing so, they weakened the 
popular and secular aspect of nationalism. The anti-imperialist struggle thereby 
assumed the character of religious and cultural nationalism. 


How could the Muslims be expected to align themselves with a move- 
ment based on the religious imagery, theology and practices of the Hindus?” 
It was m this climate that the Muslim League was born. Durmg the the 
first few years after the formation of the Indian Congress, the Muslims were 
attracted to it in growing numbers. Of the 798 delegates at the Lucknow 
Session of the Congress held in 1899, 300 were Muslims. But, in the following 
years the Muslims moved away from the Congress steadily. The primary cause 
for this desertion was the Hindunization of national movement. The emergence 
of Mahatma Gandhi as the top national leader and his appeals to the masses in 
a religious idiom and his emphasis on the establishement in India of the Rama 
Rajya gave additional momentum to Muslim separatism. His failure to educate 
the Muslim masses about the anti-imperialist nature of the national movement 
left them vulnerable to the sedulous propaganda of the Muslim communalists. 
Through these propaganda a sense of superiority has been infused into Muslims 
who were tempted to regard the Hindus, rather than the British, as their rivals 
in socio-political and economic spheres of life. The irritants which keep Muslims 
and Hindus apart, which make them feel that they are different groups, keep 
them on edge with each other, were focused. It was forgotten that in spite ofa 
certain amount of bickering, the two communities had, on the whole, maintained 
normal, neighbourly relations and lived fairly peacefully till the later phase of 
the British rule in India. 

All these circumstances gave birth to the Muslim communal historiography. 
To counter the Hindu communal historiography, the Muslim communal histo- 
rians treated Indian history asif it began with Mahmud of Ghazni and saw the 
“Muslim period" as the triumph of Islam over the infidel.46 The Muslim 
communalists also countered the Hindu communalists by creating their own 
separate heroes, often going back to the struggle against the crusaders." 


Syed Ismail Hossain Shiraji (1879-1931), an early Muslim writer, for 
instance, wrote his famous historical epic, The Spain Vijaya (1914) and his prose 
Spene Muslim Sabhyata (1915) in order to praise the Muslim conquest of Spain 
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and its rule by the Muslims, and thus remind them of their past glories. His 
novel Rainandini (1915) was written as a mirror-image reaction to Bankim's 
Durgeshnandini which he sought to controvert.Ü Hais framework was also like 
that of Bankim Chandra, since both ofthem sought to deal Hindu-Muslim 
relations in their novels from the communal point of view. The only exception 
was that whereas Bankim tried to project the inclination of Muslim girls to 
marry Hindu young men, Shiraji sought to draw an opposite picture, i e., the 
inclination of Hindu girls to marry Muslim young men Thus Bankim’s picture 
of the love affairs between the Rajput general Jagat Singh and Ayesha, daughter 
of the Pathan government Qutlu Khan in Durgeshnandini was countered by 
Shiraji in his Rajnandini by depicting, the love affairs between Swarnamoyee, 
daughter of Kedar Rai and Isa Khan, a Muslim zamindar; secondly, the love 
affairs of Arunavati and Mahtab Khan, a Hindu lady and a Muslim general of 
Raja Pratapaditya respectively. Other parallel writings of Shiraji were his novels 
Tarabai (1908) and Nuruddin (1923) where stories of marrages of Hindu girls 
with Muslim worriors were portrayed 9 

Maulana Shibli Noman: (1857-1914) devoted himself to the task of epitomi- 
sing the glories of Muslim past and of setting forth ideas of exemplary 
behaviours. The life of the Prophet Muhammad for Shibli holds a key 
position in the study of doctrine, sociology and ethics of Islam, and the life of 
Caliph Omar constitutes the basis of Islamic polity, economics, organisation 
and principles of co-existence with non-Islamic peoples. In his introduction 
to al-Mamun (1889), Shibli writes : 


“A number of books on Indian history have been written, and the achieve- 
ments of the Mughals and the Timurids have been displayed in bright 
colours. But obviously the history of India is only a small part of our 
national history." 

By "national history" Shibli means not merely Indian history, but the 
history of Muslim world asa whole. It is perhaps due to this fact that Shibli 
wrote enough about Isl2m and its ‘heroes’ outside India and did not write 
much on Indian history. His only book on Indian history, Aurangzed Alamgir 
Per Ek Nazr (1912), was written in defense of a Muslim hero, Anrangzeb. He 
wrote several articles in an-Nadwa, an Urdu journal from Lucknow, in the 
first decade of this century, to present the glorious achievements of the Muslim 
rulers and amirs of India, and to defend the moral life of the Muslims. In all 
this search for heroes of Islam and nostalgia for the Muslim past a strong pan- 
Islamic and pro-Muslim tone is undeniable. 


Shibl!s contemporary Zakaullah's Tarikh-i-Hindustan, published in the 
90s cf the last century, made a determined effort to prove that of all the laws 
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of the world, Hindu law was the worst, that Hindu law makers were utterly 
brainless people, that Muslim manners were superior to those of the Hindus, 
that the Mahabharata was childish; that in music, sculpture and painting 
Mushms, Hindus and Chinése were equal. It was, thus, assumed that in 
administration, law, manners and customs, in arts and in literature the Hindus 
had nothing worth mentioning, at least nothing that could be compared with 
those of the Muslims whose rule brought civilization to India! Such a view 
negates the achievements of the Hindus in the field of science and literature 
especially in the composition of the Bhagavata Gita, adimred so much by 
al-Beruni (973-1048) in his monumental work Tarikh-i-Hind (1030). 


Side by side with this apologetic, hero-worshipping and irritating kind of 
Muslim historiography, there grew up a school of Muslim writers who set to 
prepare the so called ‘philosophical and historical’ background of Muslim 
separatism. The writings of Sir Mohammad Iqbal ( 1876-1938 ) initiated the 
process. Iqbal had begun by writing powerful nationalist poems in Urdu. 
His writings hada great influence on the Muslim masses and the growing 
Muslim middle class. He supplied a philosophical background to the Muslim 
intelligentsia and thus diverted its mind in a separatist direction. Simce Indian 
nationalism was dominated by Hindus and had a Hinduized look, many Moslems 
began to drift in a separatist direction for which Iqbal's poetic and philoso- 
phical approach had prepared them. 


In his presidential address to the All-India Muslim League, Allahabad 
Session, December, 1930 Iqbal identified the Indian National Congress as a 
predominantly Hindu organisation. He not only advocated for a separate 
political platform for the Muslims of India but also proposed a federation of 
Muslim provinces in India in 1930 and suggested a union of the Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan, Sindh and Kashmir as a Muslim state within a federa- 
tion. This idea was developed at Cambridge by Chowdhury Rahmat Ali (1895- 
1951), who inspired a group of young Muslims for the purpose and invented the 
term ‘Pakistan’ (P for Panjab, A for Afghans—Frontier Province, K for 
Kashmir, S for Sindh; meaning **Land of the Pure") in 1933. Although Iqbal’s 
idea might have seemed visionary at that time, but within seven years it was 
turned into a practical programme by the shrewd politician Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah (1876-1948). Jinnah named the word ‘Pakistan’ as a slogan or banner to 
bind the Muslims together for a separate Muslim state.°? 


A Muslim nationalist, F.K. Khan Durrani wrote a book entitled The 
Future of. Islam in India (1929), to show that the Hindus and Muslims were two 
nations separate and distinct from each other, that Hindu-Muslim unity within 
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India was impossible, and that the rational and safe goal for Muslims was the 
reconquest of India, the whole of India, for Islam.53 


The spirit of separatism has been carried still further ahead by some 
eminent Muslim scholars of present time. Dr. LH. Qureshi highlighted the 
absence of cementing factors between the Hindus and Muslim communities and 
focused on the difference between them. He asserted that the attitude of Muslm 
community towards separate Muslim state was the logical consequence of its 
history, which is separate from that of the Hindus. “There has been no sense 
of acommon history", he says, “instead there are two views of historical 
happenings ... the heroes of the- Muslim conquest and the rebels against the 
Muslim domination inspire contradictory feelings among the Muslims and the 
Hindus.'54 


Taking a cue from Durrani and Qureshi, Hafeez Malik, in his Moslem 
Nationalism in India and Pakistan (1963), points out that Hindus and Muslims 
have different traditions and historical backgrounds. And both have independent 
histories of which each is proud. Wrongly assuming Sultan Mahmud’s wars 
in India as wars against the Hindus as a nation of a united people, he pushes 
the Hindu-Mushm conflict into the 12th century and infers that the pattern of 
relations between Hindus and Muslims since the early days of Muslim rule in 
India was essentially that of conflict. 


Obviously, communalism in Indian historiography is the outcome of viewing 
the history of India in Hindu and Muslim terms and suppressing the patent 
historical facts that defy the Hindu-Muslim communal conflicts. Of these facts 
mention may be made of Rana Pratap’s Muslim commander of the artiliary who 
died fighting against Akbar, orthat thousands of Muslim peasants laid down 
their lives fighting alongside the Sikhs against the Mughal state in the early 
eighteenth century while a large number of Hindu zamindars even in the Punjab 
were fighting on behalf of the Mughals, and for their own self 1nterest, or that 
among other rulers Aurangzeb himself gave financial grants to hundreds of 
Hindu temples and Brahmins just at a time when he was issuing orders for the 
demolition of temples.5? 


Nearly all the generalizations regarding the Hindu-Muslim character of 
the Indian situation and of the Hindu-Muslim antagonism in the 19th and 20th 
centuries had been made earlier by the British historians and publicists. The 
Indians merely followed in their foot-steps. It was easy to do so, because the 
British officials did not object to a communal interpretation of history or the 
glorification of the ancient and medieval rulers and heroes. Their only objection 
was against criticism of the British rule. 


e" 
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The communal approach of many of the writers of Indian history is also 
to some extent the product of their pre-occupation with military and diplomatic 
history where considerations of religion appear most important. Appeals to 
marriage ties, kinship, language, race, caste as well as religion are frequently 
made in diplomatic and military alliances. Communal views in Indian histori- 
ography and politics would have dissolved if history had been studied and 
written in its wider sense, by studying the entire social, economic, political and 
cultural organizations of India's past. Division of the Indian society between 
those who produced economic surplus and those who appropriated it would 
have formed multi-religious groups and destroyed communal feelings. 


To sum up: Communal historiography 1s the outcome of, firstly, the 
narrow, unscientific and unhistorical approach to viewing and interpreting Indian 
history, narrowing its scope by highlighting only certain limited aspects of the 
Indian society and ingeniously suppressing others; secondly, the projection of 
the search in India's past for fulfilling the current political aspirations-an 
enterprize initiated by the Indian communalists; and finally, diversion of Indian 
nationalism into religious channels, in other words, viewing Indian history in 
terms of Hindu-Muslim relations. 
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PARTY POLITICS IN THAI ELECTIONS 


SYED SERAJUL JSLAM* 


In Thailand, elections and political parties are very much inter-related. 
Most of the parties have been born at the time of elections, Though Thailand 
has borrowed elections, parties and many other similar concepts from the West, 
their content and meaning are unique. Elections are by no means a matter of 
routine in Thailand. The national elections are supposed to be held every four 
years, but the only election which has been held on the completion of a four year 
term is the 1983 election. All other elections have been held when the regime 
has felt the legitimacy crisis. The Thai elections are, in sharp contrast to those 
of the West, held when the ruling group become convinced that elections will 
enhance their power. In each election many parties have competed and played 
varied roles. Here primarily I will deal with party politics in the elections as 
held under the “new” constitution of 1978. The early elections will also be 
discussed in brief in order to understand the background. A brief touch will 
also be given to the nature of local goverument elections held in 1985. 


The Early Elections 


Before the adoption of the 1978 constitution, Thailand had experimented 
twelve constitutions, Thailand had eight general elections during 1932-1955. 
These elections are not very important from the point of view of politics 
because party system, in the strict sense of the term, did not develop until 1955. 
With the advent of legality of party system in 1955 and the declaration of elec- 
tion date for February 1957 twenty five parties registered with the Ministry of 
Interior. The most prominent among them were Seri Manangkhasila Party, 
Democratic Party, Socialist Front, Unionist Party, and Nationalist Socialist 
Party. In the election, General Phibun’s Seri Managkhasila Party won the 
absolute majority of seats and consequently formed the government. However, 
a faction within Seri Manangkhasila Party led by General Sarit accused Phibun 
on charges of corruption in the polls, falsified ballot paper, etc. After the elec- 
tion, Sarit publicly disassociated himself from Seri Manangkhasila Party. 
The internal conflicts within the ruling party led the army to seize the 
power dissolving the  parlament! Due to Sarit’s illness, his successor 
Thanom Kittikachorn became the Chief Martial Law Administrator in 1963. 
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After elevn years of Martial Law and rule by a firm military oligarchy in 
February 1969 the Thai nationals went to polls to choose 219 representatives for 
the Lower House of Thai National Assembly. Thanom's regime first proclaimed 
a constitution in 1968 which provided for elections within 240 days. The 
electoral provisions safeguarded the Thanom government by stipulating that 
no-confidence motions could come out from a majority of members of both the 
Houses of the Parliament. Such a negative vote was unlikely since the upper 
house was entirely appointed by the Prime Minister. The Democrat Party, 
attractive to urban and educated Thais, formed the main opposition. Also 
opposing the government were a dozen of smaller groups with little nationwide 
appeal Despite long period of political apathy and a lack of distinctive 
platform the campaign was fairly spirited. Of the fifteen million registered 
voters less than half went to the polls. The incumbent United Thai People’s 
Party (UTPP), won a plurality, seating 76 representatives. In addition, Thanom 
could count on the backing of many of the 71 independents elected, thus 
assuring him of a working majority inthe Lower House. Senrs Democrats 
got 57 seats in the House. Although some critics of the regune dismissed the 
election as a “little more than a public relations exercise," the Thanom govern- 
ment henceforth could claim legitimacy for its decision or policy programmes.? 


Five years later, that is in 1974, a new constitution was adopted and 
election was held in 1975 which was different from the previous election at least 
in four ways : In the first place, no candidate could compete independently; a 
candidate must seek his nomination through a party. Secondly, while all 
previous elections had been province-wide, the 1975 election was a combination 
of single and multiple member districts, Thirdly, while in all previous elections 
the incumbent regime had formed a political party to contest the election, the 
Sanya's government did neither organize any political party nor competed the 
election. Finally, ın the previous elections one did not need to be elected to 
become Prime Minister but the 1974 constitution required that the Prime 
Minister had also to be elected member of Parliament. Of the 42 parties 
contesting the election, 22 were able to gain seats in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Among the 22 parties only 6 were able to put candidates in all the 
four regions of the country and thus deserved to be considered as national 
parties. These were the Democrat Party, Social Justice, Thai Nation, Social 
Agrarian, Social Action and Social Nationalism. The overall participation of 
the voters was low 4797. The reasons for the small turn-out were several. In 
the first place, the voters considered the candidates as contesting for personal 
aggrandisement rather than for national interests. Secondly, the people were 
confused with so many political parties contesting the election. And thirdly, 
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the people were cynical because most of the MPs had faded to fulfil their 
promises once they get elected. 

One year after the election of 1975 the Parliament was dissolved and a 
fresh general election was held in 1976. Prime Minister Kukrit Pramoj declared 
that “a new election would allow for party coalesence." With his supreme 
confidence Kukrit, obviously presumed that his own party, the Social Action 
Party, would emerge victorious and he then could form a cabinet consisting 
of his trusted followers, However, the election resulted m the sweeping victory 
for Democrat Party which won 114 seats. Of the 19 parties that won seats 
four— the Democrats, Thai Nation, Social Justice and Social Action Party 
(SAP)-emerged as the dominant parties. Prime Minister Kukrit's plan was not 
materialized since the SAP could not emerge as the dominant party, though 
its seats increased from 18 to 45. Moreover, Kukrit himself was defeated and 
therefore could not become Prime Minister. The election results demonstrated 
some continuing features of Thai politics. The participation of voters came 
down from 47% to 46% and the two socialist parties fared badly dropping from 
25 to 3 seats inthe House of Representatives. A comparison of results and 
party position in the elections held 1n 1975 and 1976 is shown in Table 1. The 


Table— Comparative Election Results, 1975 and 1976. 


Parties January 1975 April 1976 
“Democrat — 7 72 cd 114 
Social Justice 45 18 
Tha: Nation 28 56 
Social Action 18 45 
Social Agrarian 19 9 
Social Nationalist 16 8 
New Force 12 3 
Socialist 15 2 
Socialist Front 10 — 
Peace-Loving people 8 — 
Tha: Reformist 3 — 
at 4 — 
People's Justice 6 — 
Democracy 2 — 
Labor 1 1 
Agriculturist 1 — 
Sovereign 2 — 
Thai Land 2 — 
Free People 1 ~~ 
People Force 2 3 
Economist 1 — 
Provincial Development 1 2 
Dharmacracy — 1 
Protecting Thailand ci: 1 
Democratic Front € 1 
Thai Society — 1 
New Siam — 1 
Progressive Socity — 1 

Total 269 279 


Source : David Morell and Chai-anan Samudavanija, Political Coufhet in. Thailand (Cam- 
bridge . Oelgeschlager. Gunn & Hain Pubitshers, 1981). p. 265. 
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April 1976 election, thus, resulted in a victory for the moderates and conserva- 
tives, with the left becoming further isolated. After thirty years as the opposition 
party, the Democrate Party had finally headed the government. The Democrats 
were now responsible for the future of Thai democracy, having won a major 
victory 1n the April 1976 elections. 


Elections Under the New" Constitution of 1978 

The coalition government as formed after the 1976 election faced with an 
internal crisis leading to a coup d’ etat. The interim military regime headed by 
General Kriangsak introduced a constitution im 1978 and declared date for 
election on April 22, 1979. Many “New” provisions were included in this 
constitution. In the first place, the Prime Minister is given the power to appoint, 
with the king's approval, all 225 senators to the National Assembly. [t is 
now difficult to raise vote of no-confidence against the Prime Minister since the 
225 senators would be hus chosen candidates. Secondly, unlike the previous 
constitution of 1974, the 1978 constitution declared that candidates can run the 
election without patry affiliation. Thirdly, the prospective Prime Minister and 
Ministers are not necessarily required to be an elected member of the House of 
Representatives, as was the case in the privious constitution. Finally, the 
bureaucrats could take up political or ministerial posts without relinquishing 
their official status. This led to the formation of a party of the bureaucrats 
called Seri Tham which supported the incumbent Prime Minister General Kri- 
angsak. The constitution of 1978 thus gave the incumbent regime an oppor- 
tunity to retain its position after the election. As already mentioned, under 
the new constitution of 1978 two elections have been held : the elections of 1979 
and 1983. There were also by-elections and local government election in 1985. 
We will now concentrate on the analysis of these elections. 


The 1979 General Election 

After the promulgation of the 1978 constitution all Thai eligible voters 
went to the polls on April 22, 1979. In order to increase the control of 
the government party on potential candidates and voters the National 
Assembly passed an Election Law in February 1979 which regulated the 
conduct of the general election. This law was quite different from the former 
ones in many respects, In the first place, only Thais by birth who were 20 
years old on January 1, 1979, were eligible to vote. The Thais who have 
alien fathers were also allowed to vote if they met one of the following 
qualifications : (a) have finished Mathayom 6 of M.S 3 or the equivalence, 
(b) serving or had served in the armed forces for a certain period of time, (c) 
being or had been in the civil service for at least 5 years, (d) being or had been 
a member of the national or local council or a local officer such as the village 
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headman and (e) must have paid income tax or land and buiiding revenue or 
otherlocaltax for atleast 5 consecutive years.$ Secondly, the law required 
each candidate to deposit 5,000 baht as security money which would be forfeited 
to the government regardless of the results of the elections. But the previous 
election law allowed all candidates to get their deposits refunded as long as 
they received more than 1% of the total votes cast. Thirdly, no candidate could 
spend more than 350,000 baht in his election campaign. Spending in excess 
of the stated lmit during the election campaign would result in the cancellation 
of seat. Finally, the polling time was shortened by two hours by making it 
from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. instead of 8 a m. to 5 p.m.” 


The election law was passed purposely to restrain the participation in 
the election of persons of ethnic Chinese ancestry because they were considered 
the supporters cf the opposition parties in Bangkok. Although the election 
law discouraged many candidates to contest the 1979 elections, it did not 
greatly reduce the total number of candidates. Moreover, though the constitu- 
tion allowed candidates to contest as “‘independents,” unlike previous elections 
many ‘‘independents” did not remain on their own. Many of them formed 
"groups" around influential and wealthy personalities. Thus many groups 
emerged before the elections such as *Thamnoon's Group", “Siam Reformist 
Group", “Thai Population Development Political Group", “Original Demo- 
cratic Group" and “The Democrat Action Group." 


The political parties which were old and well organized took the same 
party banners of the 1976 elections. Seni returned with his own party, the 
Prachatipat (Democrat Party) and his brother Kukrit reorganized his Kit Sang 
Kom (The Social Action Party); Pranarn continued as the leader of the Chart 
Thai (Tha Nation Party); Palang Mai (New Force Party) fared badly in the 
1976 elections but emerged again before the 1979 election. A socialist party, 
called the New Social Democrat Party, was formed consisting of the members 
drawn from Social Justice Party, Socialist Party of Thailand and the United. 
Socialist Front. A moie serious development occurred in the party politics 
when forme: Interior Minister, Samak Sunderarej, left the Democrat party to 
form his own Prachakon Thai (Thai Citizens Party), On the other hand, Thanat 
Khoman, former foreign minister, joined the Democrat Party. Both Democrats 
and Thai citizens were against General Kriangsak. However, Kriangsak got 
support from the Seri Tham Party which was also joined by the National 
Democratic Party. : 

As election day approached, the mcidence of terrorist activities in the 
provinces and specially in specified 931 danger zones increased. In Petchaburi 
Province the Khamman Chong was assassinated. There were also few minor 
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disturbances and. incidents of violence in various places of Bangkok. However, 
these isolated disturbances at the polls did not affect the election results. The 
Democrat Party lost many of its seats to the candidates of Social Action Party 
in the provinces and to those of Thai Citizens in Bangkok. While in the 1976 
elections the Democrats had won 115 seats, 1n the 1979 elections they got only 
35 seats. On the contrary, the Social Action Party got 55 seats in the 1976 
elections, but it won 88 seats in the 1979 elections. Some of the seats of the 
Democrats were also captured by Seri Tham Party (see Table 2). 


Table—2 Comparative Election Results, 1976 aud 1979 


Parties 1976 1979 


Isara (Independents) — 42 
Prachakonthai (Thai Citizens Party) — 32 
Seri Tham -— 26 
Prachatipat (Democrat) 114 35 
Chart Thai (Thai Nation) 56 47 
Kat Sangkhom (Social Action) 45 $8 
Dharma Sangkhom (Social Justice) 28 
Sangkom Chart Niyom (Social Nationalist) 
Kaset Sangkom (Social Agrarian) 

Palang Mai (New Fotce) 

Palang Prachachoa (Populist) 

Sangkom Niyom (Socialist Party of Thailand) 
Patthana Changwad (People Development) 


Prachatippatai (Democracy) 
Naewruam Sangkom Niyom 
(United Socialist Front) 
Pithakthai (Protect Tha) 

Thai Sangkom (Thai Social) 
Dharmathippatat1 (Merit 1s Right) 
Sangkom Kaena (Progressive Social) 
Siam Mai (New Siam) 

Naewruam Prachathippatai 
(United Democracy Front) 
Rang-ngarn (Labou: Party) 


Chart prachachon (Nation People) 
Ruam Thai (Thai Unification) 
Kit Prachatipathal (Democrat Action Group) 


Total 270 30] 


Source : Ross Prizzia, “Thailand : Elections 1979 and the New Government", 
Asia Quarterly, No. 2 (1980), p. 122. 
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The occurrance of violent incidents did not also affect the participation 
of voters, 48% of the voters turned out in the provinces. However, 1n Bangkok 
only 19% of the eligible voters went to the polls. But this was not due to the 
fear of violence, rather for a number of other reasons: First, many citizens felt 
that the whole ‘boat’ was loaded for Kriangsak, ie. the ‘“‘deck’’ was already 
“stacked” ın favor of Kriangsak. Secondly, a great majority of Thai intellectuals 
and busmessmen who were of Chinese origi did not feel like voting because 
of the discrrmimatory election law. Finally, the university students did not 
show any enthusiasm for general elections. 

The relative non-involvement of the students and intellectuals opened the 
door for the Phunoi (Poorer Thais) in Bangkok who joined the rallies in greater 
numbers than ever. Previously the Democrats used to get their support. But 
in the 1979 election the Thai Citizens Party, the offshoot of the Democrats, 
attracted the attention of these people. Consequently the Democrats were 
heavily defeated in Bangkok. In the provinces the Social Action Party won the 
maximum seats because Kukrit peisonally appealed to the voters in the provinces 
and also introduced *Tamboon Fund", a rural development plan which allowed 
the farmers to borrow money from banks free from high interest rates. 


After the election, General Kriangsak formed the government. Although 
he received only 89 votes in the House of Representatives, he got 222 votes in 
the Senate, all of whom were appointed by Kriangsak few months before. The 
result was a boycott by the four major parties : SAP, Democrats, Thai Citizens 
and Thai Nation. The SAP could form a coalition government but the 1978 
constitution prevented it from forming any coalition government and instead 
required the majority of the entire National Assembly. The disappointment of 
the major parties led to series of criticisms of Kriangsak’s policy both inside and 
and outside the House which eventually resulted in Kriangsak’s resignation in 
February 1980. The King asked General Prem Tinsuland, a friend and advocate 
to the royal family, to form a new government. Prem included many civilians in 
the new cabinet replacing the military generals which gave Prem a broad base of 
support in the Assembly and increased the likelihood of solving economic crises. 


The 1983 Elections 


After the expiry of four years from 1979 elections, Thai citizens went 
to the polls on Apul 19, 1983. In fact, this was the only election which 
was held in four years in the history of Thai politics. Consequently, it was 
heralded as symbolizing a ‘‘retuin to full democracy" for Thailand. However, 
since the beginning of 1983 controversy over the amendment of transitory clauses 
of the constitution crystalized into a movement because after April 21, 1983 the 
civil-military bureaucracy dominated Senate would no longer be allowed to sit 
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in joint session with the House of Representatives to deliberate on Jegislation or 
to vote on no-confidence motions. Moreover, the civil-military bureaucrats 
would not be eligible to hold public office after April 21. Furthermore, from 
the same date provinces would be transformed from multiple constituencies to 
single constituencies. The expiration of the first two transitory clauses were 
unacceptable to the civil and military. officials and therefore, they demanded the 
amendment to the constitution which would in effect have resulted 1n making 
the transitory clauses permanent. They were supported by the Chart Thai 
Party, the ultra-right wig Prachakorn Thai Party and the Siam Democratic 
Party. However, this proposal was vehemently opposed by the two strong 
parties - SAP and Democrats. The opposition also got support from several 
prominent military personalities such as, General Saiyud Kerdphol, the then 
Supreme Commander and General Harn Leenanond, the then chief of the 4th 
Regional Army in the South. Eventually, the amendment proposal did not 
materialize. 


Amidst the controversy of the amendment to the constitution. Prime 
Minister General Prem declared a general election on April 18, 1983, three days 
before the expiry date of the transitory clauses. As many as 1,446 candidates 
from14 different paities and 427 candidates as independents contested for the 324 
seats in the expanded House of Representatives. On a superficial level the April 
18 general clection was a triumph for the party system in Thailand with the 
government coalition parties—SAP, Chart Thai and the Democrats capturing 
221 of the 324 seats in the House of Representatives. On another level, the 
election could be seen as another slap in the face of the army whose influential 
theorist regarded the three parties as spearheading the evils of “monopolistic 
capitalism", a kind of dictatorship.? As the smoke cleared after the first 
national poll 1n four years, the party lines appeared well defined. In the election 
no single party commanded the absolute majority. The Chart Thai Party's 
performance was the best in the sense that it showed the largest percent increase. 
In fact, after the joining of several independent MPs and Siam Democratic 
Party’s merger with the Ghart Thai Party it commanded the largest number 
of seats in the House. SAP’s performance was slightly better than the last 
election, taking 92 of the seats. The Democrats also did well capturing 56 
seats. Thus a marriage ofthe three parties again appeared to be 1n. the offing 
under the continued stewardship of non-elected Prime Minister Prem Tinsulan- 
and. The Prachakorn That Party was also included in the coalition latei on which 
secured 36 seatsin the House There was a more than 50% drop in elected 
independents over the 1979 elections. Moreover, of the 10 parties to enter 
the National Assembly four had a collective total of 10 seats. Complete results 
of the 1983 election as well as comparison with the result of 1979 elections are 
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shown in Table 3. ‘he participation of voters did improve, specially 33% 
voters turned out in Bangkok while the national average was approximately 
50%". 


Table-3 Comparative Election Results, 1979 and 1983 








Parties 1979 1983 
Social Action 88 92 
Chart Thai 47 73 
Democrat 35 56 
Prachakorn Thai 32 36 
Siam Democracy — 18 
National Democracy — 15 
Prachathai (Thai People) — 4 
Progressive Party — 3 
Social Democracy — 2 
Pracha Seri (Free People) -— 1 
Seri Thaw 26 — 
Dharma Sangkhana (Social Justice) 1 — 
Kasdt Sangkham (Social Agrarian) 8 — 
P alang Moi (New Force) 8 — 
Chart Prachachon (National People) 10 — 
Ruan Thai (Thai Unification) 2 -— 
Kit Prachatipathai (Democrat Action Group) 2 — 
Isara (Independents) 42 24 
Total 301 324 


- Source : John McBeth and Paisal Sricharatchanya, “The Seats of Power,” 
Far Eastern Economic Review, April 28 (1983), p. 13. 


The coalition of four parties- SAP, Democrats, Thai National and Thai 
Citizens formed the government. If one looks at the nature of election strategy 
and tactics of the coalition parties it appears that the SAP, the dominant partner 
in the coalition, could have won more seats because it had an attractive policy 
platform built around rural development scheme. Chart Thai, the second major 
partner, doubled the number of seats ıt won in 1979. The Democrats, the third 
major partner, did better in the Southern Province of Nakhon Si Thammarat. 
The Prachakorn Thai which joined the coalition government won four seats more 
than it secured in the 1979 election. The 1983 election was held three days before 
the implementation of a new electoral system that called for replacement of the 
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existing single constituency arrangement with a party hst system, thus barring 
independent candidates. After balloting, all of the independents declared 
party affiliation, while the Siam Democrat Patty and the Progressive Party 
merged with the Thai Nation. As of May 1985, the distribution of the party 
seats in in the House was thus : Thai Nation 108 ; Sostal Action Party 103, 
Dominant Party 57, Thai Citizens 36 ; National Democratic Party 14 ; Thai 
People 3 ; Social Democratic Party 2; People's Freedom 1 !! 


1985 By-elections 


In 1985 there were by-elections for five seats at different dates. In 
a by-election of March 31, 1985 in Nathom Pathom Province Chart Thai 
Party candidate Sara with. Niyomsap won his only opponent Chuem Ruangrang 
of the SAP. The second by-election was held in northeastern Yasothorn 
Province on 21 April in which Dr. Piraphan Palusuk won. The third by- 
election was held on 12 May in Bangkok in which Democratic candidate 
Adm. Somboonchu Pibun won against Prachakorn Thai candidate Pamote 
Tha vorn Chan, a one time Chief of Staff. The fourth by-election was held on 
August 18 in Nakorn Rajshima Province in which a candidate from Chart Thai 
Party won over his opponent from Democrat Party. The fifth by-election was 
held on 19 October in Bangkok in which Dr. Pichit Rattakul of the Democrat 
Party won. The by-election shows the resurgence ofthe Democrat Party in 
Bangkok which was a Democrats stronghold until the party was soundly 
thrashed by Samak's infant Prochakorn Thai in 1979 election.!? 


1985 Local Self Goverment Elections 


The present local government structure of Thailand is divided into 
two parts : Local State Government and Local Self Government. The Local 
State Government operates at four levels . Province (73 Provinces including 
Bangkok), District (626 districts), Commune (6,283 communes), and Village 
(56,671 villages). The local self government represents six categories : 
Provincial Council, Bangkok Metropolitan Admunistration, The Pattaya City 
Administration, Municipal Government (City, town, and township), Sanitary 
District and Commune Council. The Provincial Council consists of 18-36 
elected members depending on the number of people in the Province. 
The Bangkok Metropolitan Admunistration, established in 1975, consists 
of two components : the Governor and Four Deputies (the executive) and the 
Assembly (Legislative). The Governor, the Deputies and forty-one Assembly 
members are all elected to serve a four year term. The Pattaya City Adminis- 
tration, established in 1978, consists of the Pattaya City Council and a city 
Mayor. The Pattaya City Council consists of nine elected members and eight 
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appointed members by the Ministry of Interior for a term of four years. 
Municipal government, established'1n 1933, consists of elected members varying 
in number according to the category of municipalities, ie. 24 in city munici- 
palty, 18 m town municipality and 12 in township municipality. Sanitary 
District, a semi urban body, ıs composed of District officer, Deputy District 
Officer and four elected members for a term of four years. Finally, the Commune 
Council consists of ex-officio and popularly elected members for five years. 


In Thailand, the last local self-government elections were held in July- 
August 1985. I observed two sets of elections - municipal election, held on July 
28, 1985 in Haadyyai municipality and Provincial Council election, held on 
August 25, 1985 in Nakorn Rajshima Province. From the point of view of 
party politics it appears that parties are not involved in local politics. ‘The 
candidates are usually elected on the basis of three criteria: (a) money dumping, 
(b) influence peddling and (c) the sheer personality of the candidate Local 
campaign machinery is generally the problems of the candidate. However, 
sometimes, the candidates work asa team during this election campaign but 
these teams have no or little connection with the political parties in the centre.!* 
In the local self-government elections candidates are, therefore, independently 
based and free of obligation to the central party leadership. The people are not 
also very much enthusiastic about local election. Given the general apathy of 
the people, the Ministry of Interior has introduced the system of awarding piizes 
to the officers in the provinces and municipalities which could show the highest 
percentage of voter’s turnout.!4 Provision has also been made to offer additional 
marks in the examination result of students for motivating their parents to vote 
Despite these incentives, the number of voters in the polling stations is smaller 
compared to that in Bangladesh. The lack of party activities in the local election 
is perhaps the main reason for the disappearance of politics in the local council. 


An Assessment 


It is evident that in the last fifty-three years “‘constitutionalism” has been 
the main element in the justification of political power in Thailand, In each 
election time, in the post-war period, various political parties have come into 
existence. Some of them after few years of operation have disappeared. On 
the one hand, educated sophisticated citizens creasingly recognize elections as 
the medium of expressing their judgement on the political parties and leadership. 
On the other hand, there is a substantial number of people who are largely 
indifferent to the political parties and electoral process, The main reason for 
the indifferent attitude of the people towards elections and parties is that people 
are not much familiar with the ideology of the parties. These are the by-pro 
duct of elections. The personal clique is the foundation of political organization 
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in Thailand and this pattern is clearly manifested in parliamentary and electoral 
activities. In pre-war period political parties were discouraged by the govern- 
ment. Discipline and organization were maintained by personal influence. In 
the post war period political parties have assumed some of the features of 
political parties but they remain, on the whole, parliamentary groups with 
more or less electoral machinery. In reality, the basic electoral unit is the 
candidate. None of the political parties has nationwide organization nor 
rural bases of support. A candidate’s party affliation is limited to his capacity 
to accommodate himself with the central committee of the party. This 
accommodation, of course, depends very much upon the candidate’s strength 
in his province, his personal relation with the central leaders and various 
monetary consideration. So, in the elections the candidate is more important 
to the electorate than the political parties. 


Elections are usually treated as a means to make citizens politically 
conscious. But the above elections in Thailand indicate that most people have 
little interest in elections. The percentage of votes cast ın the various successive 
elections has not increased at an expected rate (see Table 4). Closely connected 


Table— 4 Elections in Thailand, (From 1932, until now there have been a total 
of 13 general elections in Thailand.) 








General Number of Percentage [Number of 
Election Date of Election eligible of baliots | MPs 
EMEN voters : cast 
1 Nov. 14,1933 4,278,231 41.45 78 
2 Nov. 27,1937 6,123,239 40 20 91 
3 Nov. 12,1938 6,310,172 35.03 96 
4 Jan. 6,1946 6,431,827 32 52 96 
5 Jan, 29,1948 7,176,891 36.45 99 
6 Feb. 26,1952 7,602,294 38.79 123 
7 Feb. 26,1957 9,859,034 57.50 160 
8 Dec. 15,1957 9,911,118 40.10 160 
9 Feb. 10,1969 14,520,180 49.16 219 
10 Jan. 26,1975 19,343,486 47.06 269 
11 Apr. 4,1976 20,623,430 43.99 279 
12 Apr. 22,1979 22,481,780 48.00 301 
13 Apr. 18,1983 not available 50.00 324 


(approx) 
Source : Government of Thailand, Mmustry of Interior, General Election 
April 22 1979 (Bangkok, 1979 and Far Eastern Economic Review, 
April 28, 1983. 
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with the lack of interest ın election is a general lack of understanding. During 
the 1985 Provincial and Municipal Council elections the author asked a 
number of voters inthe rural areas, “what is the purpose of election ?" or 
“How many candidates are contesting the election ?" More than half could 
not provide a correct answer. For the majority, it seemed, election was sunply 
a national ceremony.!ó 


The true choice of party leadership is not also possible through elections. 
No election has really presented the possibility of changing the leadership in 
Thailand. The rural elections are not real contests. The voter in. the rural 
areas mostly know about the candidates who are already in power and vote 
for them precisely. In any elections therefore the party in power, with no 
other better organization, has the better chance of winning the election. 


Despite these drawbacks, it cannot be denied that election has performed 
few important functions. In the first place, it provides an outlet and oppor- 
tunity for ambitions persons to rise in social stature. Secondly, the most 
important and direct effect of election is legitimatizing of the ruling party. 
Although Tha: leadership is determined by many other factors, election is the 
principal form of legitimacy of the ruling group. The election of 1948 was 
thus held immediately following the coup of 1947. The election of 1952 was 
held immediately after the coup of 1951. The election of December 1957 was 
required as a result of the coup of September 1957. Similarly the election of 
1976 was held after the coup. In the present system the desire for legitimacy 
is fulfilled to a large extent by constitutional trappings and the ceremony of 
elections. Finally and above all, the long practice of elections for the last 
fifty-three years has enabled Thailand to accumulate considerable experience in 
electoral machinery. The experience has been quite satisfactory in developing a 
fairly simple balloting procedure which the ordinary voters can easily grasp. 


Conclusion 


The analysis in the preceding sections indicate that, by Western standards, 
elections and parties are relatively new institutions in Thailand. Although 
constitutional monarchy was established in 1932, party system really began to 
emerge in the post-Second World War period. These were created both 
“internally” and “externally”. Since then Thailand has experienced single party 
system, two party system and multi-party system. Every regime has been 
supported by a political party which becomes in fact the government party. 
The ruling party always wins the election because ıt can offer several kinds of 
privileges to the voters and the candidates. A similar trend is also noticed in 
the elections and party system of Bangladesh. In the elections of Bangladesh 
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also the ruling party plays a dominant role. After independence, in the elections 
of 1973 and 1979, the ruling parties, the Awami League and the Bangladesh 
Nationalist Party (BNP) respectively, played dominant role. The government 
Party in Bangladesh builds up electoral support by promising concrete patron- 
ages such as jobs, licences, permits, schools in the locality, credit facilities in 
the cooperative, etc. Corruption, therefore, often becomes an issue in the 
election compaign. The ruling patty uses the state power to restrict the 
activities or sangram (struggle) of the political parties. 


In Thailand, Parties, consisting of individuals, are born at the time of 
election. Once the election is over, these people go in own ways, returning 
to previous professions and waiting for the next round of elections. Since 
the end of the Second World War many political parties have been born, 
but a great majority of them have gone astray, for example, the Seri Manang- 
khasila Party, Saha Prachthai, Constitution Front, Prachachon, Sahachip Party 
and many others, The Democrat party 1s the oldest party but it ıs old only 1n 
name, not in functions. Thus it makes no difference with the political parties 
of recent origins. However, thisis not the case with the party system in 
Bangladesh. A great majority of parties in Bangladesh are very old and some 
of them are well organized. These parties are not organized just before the 
election. There are some parties, of course, which are organized before the 
election but they small rare in numbers. 


At the local level elections of Thailand political parties, 1n fact, play a 
very little role. Parties are not involved in local politics, because none of them 
has organization at the grassroot level. Candidates contest and win the 
election in their own capacity at the Jocal level. In Bangladesh though candidates 
at the local level election cannot have party affiliation, parties play a very 
important role under the table. Most of the candidates at the local level 
elections are identified by the voters on the basis of candidate’s party affilation. 
Even after the election, the results are published m the newspaper in such a way 
that each candidate’s party affiliation is easily understandable. In other words, 
party politics is also prevalent m the local elections m Bangladesh and this 1s 
due to the fact that the big parties have organizational base of support at the 
grassroot level of Bangladesh. On the contrary, there 1s no single party in 
Thailand which has branches and base of support im the remotest villages. 


In fact, parties in Thailand, have not yet been, in Huntington’s phrase, 
"'Pohtically institutionalized.” In the present system parties offer “little more 
than fractions and scattered voice for their electorate", and they primarily exert 
a negative and inconsistent check on the government. Due to the weakness of 
political parties the army have often seized power and have legitimatized 1t through 
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elections which contribute to a stage of **political decay" rather than ‘“‘political 
development" — or in Sartorr's version ‘‘Confused Democracy." There are a few 
hindrances toward the development of true party system in Thailand. In the 
first place, the paity group inside parliament is itself very weak, The executive 
is dominant over the legislature. Secondly, there is a lack of clearly defined 
ideologies among all the parties. A set of quite ambiguous concepts is usually 
the manifesto of most parties which are difficult to implement. Thirdly, 
candidacy ın a party is more important than its organization, that is, parties are 
committed more to the individuals than to the principles. Fourthly, political 
parties lack stable organizations. Most of them have no nationwide 
organization. Simece parties and leaders, disappear with the ending of elections 
they lack continuty which makes it difficult for any political party to 
tiansform itself into a stable organization. Finally, political parties in Thailand 
still Jack solid base of support. Mostly these parties are Bangkok-based and 
have limited role ın pailiamentary activities only, Once in 1985, General Harn 
said, “a political party must be arepresentative organ of the people. It must 
develop genuine participation by and support from the people. If this is achieved, 
we can effectively do away with vote-buying during election times."!7 These 


arethe major problems which the Thai political system has faced for the last 
fifty-four years. 
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When I was visiting the Province of Sonkhla, the home Province of the Prime 
Minister General Prem, I learnt from one of the District Officers that three teams 
were contesting for the elections of Provincial Council scheduled on 25th August, 
1985. These three teams were “Women Volunteers Team,” “Conservative Team of 
the Old Boys" and “Independent Team". Similarly, Mr. Sophom Phettrakul, Mayor 
of Pattvya City, informed me that two groups, “Progressive Pattaya" and 
*Love For Pattaya" contested the election for Pattaya Council, However, 
these teams or groups have no link with national parties either ideologically or 
organizationally. On the election day for Municipal Council I met Mr. Anan 
Raenkoon, M. P. of Sonkhla in one of the polling stations. I then thought that he 
must belong to a national party and he came to campaign for his party candidates. 
When I asked him, “Have you come here for your party condidates?" He replied, 
No, I have come for my personal candidate. In this election there is no party 
candidate. "' 

Surit Pitsuwan, **Local Election Campaign in High Gear," Bangkok Post, July 8, 
1985. In fact, I saw one schoolgoing student to bring his mcther to the polling 
station 1n Nong Tha: district of Nakhon Rajshuna Provincc on August 25, 1985. 

Likhit Dhiravegin, That Politics (Bangkok : TRI Sciences Publishing House, 1985), 
and Somsakdi Xyto. Thinapan Nikata, Suchart Prasithrathsint, and Twatchaı Yong- 
kittikul, Thailand in the 1980’s (Bangkok, TURA Institute, 1981), pp. 72-74. 

In the polling station of Thama Siksha school in Haadyai district I meta Muslim 
voter, Sofia, whe could not tell even the number of Muslim candidates, I met also 
many other voters who were not able to tell me the exact number of candidates. 
Paisal Srieharactchanya, “Thailand : Teaching the Civilians"", Far Eastern Economic 
Review, 27, June 1985, p. 28. In a recent interview with the correspondent of the 
Review Mr. Harn expressed this statement 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE STATE INDUSTRIALISATION AND CLASS FORMATIONS 
ININDIA : A COMMENT 


M. MUFAKHARUL ISLAM” 


In the historical essay! under review, Dr. Sen has made an attempt to 
examine the problem of India's underdevelopment from, what he calls, a neo- 
Marxist perspective. Hus basic contention 1s that “‘the state in India, conditio- 
ned by the natute of social formation, was and stillis autonomous, and this 
autonomy has had and still has a positive impact on the character of economic 
development and underdevelopment of India during the pre-British, British 
and post-independence periods’ (p.6). During the pre-British period the auto- 
nomy of the state resulted fromthe prevailing Asiatic Mode of Production 
(henceforth AMP). The AMP not only hindered economic development, 
but also led to India’s colonisation. The pattern continued during the colo- 
nial period ‘due to a social formation which was partly Asiatic, partly feudal, 
and partly capitalist, and to colonial state’s subservience to the metropolitan 
bourgeoisie (pp.6-7). Finally, in the central part of his essay the author 
argues that the hegemony of the state over the social classes has continued 
also in the post-colonial period. The attempt by the state to maintain its 
autonomy “Shas resulted in extensive state control of the private corporate 
sector, concentration of basic industries in the state sector, the support and 
encouragement of the artisan and the petty industries as a counterpoise to the 
private corporate industries, and the failure of the bourgeoisie to transform 
agriculture into a capitalist undertaking. These measures, in turn, have led 
toa lop-sided development of the economy in which the condition of the 
masses and the direct producers has gradually deteriorated and an uncertain 
future threatens" (p.7). Thus, Dr. Sen rejects the arguments of the dependency 
theorists who emphasise the primacy of the external factors behind tbe under- 
development of the Third World countries. According to him these theorists 
bave failed to “explain that the success of external capital, to a great 
extent, was determined by the pre-capitalist relations of production that it 
encountered in the Third World societies (p.13). Dr. Sen would, therefore, like 
to integrate both the internaland the external causes to understand India’s 
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underdevelopment. With some modification, he claims, this perspective may 
be used 1n the study of the Third World societies. 


The view about the supra-class character of state 1s not, Dr. Sen claims, 
anti-or non-Marxist. As a matter of fact he asserts that contrary to orthodox 
Marxism, the view propounded in this book on the state's independence 
from class hegemony is endorsed by Marx's and Engel's own analysis of social 
conjunctures (p. 217). In this connection Dr. Sen refers to Marx's study of 
the concrete situation in Prussia, and argues, ‘‘according to Marx, state power 
embodies, to a large extent, bureaucratic power: the independence of the state, 
for Marx, therefore implies the independence or autonomy ofthe bureaucracy 
from class control" (p. 214) 


This paper does not concern itself with such questions as to whether, 
according to Marx or Marxist analysis, the state can be independent of social 
classes?, or whether in the specific Indian situation the state has really enjoyed 
such an autonomy, particularly in the post-1947 period. Nor does it ask why 
if the Indian state has to be treated as synonymous with bureaucracy the latter 
should not be described (as Engels does in his Anti-During) as a class. Iastead, 
I propose to concentrate on certain aspects of the author's treatment of the 
economy of India in the precolonial and colonial periods.? 


Dr. Sen tries to harness the explanatory power of AMP to analyse why 
the state remained independent of social classes in the pre-colonial period. 
Thus, by implication he rejects the different views and opinions which have 
accumulated on the subject as a result of the renewed debate among the 
scholars during the last three decades or so. To mention some of these views, 
while Habib argues that in their fina! years Marx and Engels qualified or even 
abandoned the concept of AMP?, Perry Anderson has gone to the extent of 
suggesting that the concept ‘be given the decent burial it deserves’. Again, it 
has long been held by some commentators that the AMP developed into or 
was noting but an Asian variant of feudalism.® Still again, some commen- 
tators have taken the view that Marx’s sources for his analysis of Indian 
society were inadequate or sometimes incorrect and therefore, the concept of 
AMP is evidently not sufficient fora comprehension of pre-colonial India". 
Finally, Krader has suggested that in Marx’s theory, in strict sense, neither 
Oriental Despotism nor stagnation plays apart.2 It would then be valid to 
ask why Dr. Sen rejects these views on the Marxist legitimacy or historical 
reality of AMP by implication or remains silent about them. As rightly pointed 
out by Nazrul Islam, throughout his essay ‘the AMP keeps appearing, reappear- 
ing but never disappearing. Whether it is the pre-British, British or the 
present India the AMP is always there."? Itisthen clear that these views, 
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particularly those relating to historical reality, can not be lightly set aside in 
this manner. However, instead of taking issue on this point let us turn our 
attention to the manner in which he analyses the problem in terms of the 
specificities of AMP. 


According to Dr. Sen factors which explain why AMP was more stubborn 
than feudalism and why it resisted the attempt of capitalism to evolve out of it 
and eventually overcome it ‘were as follows: (a) In India the nobility (Jagzr- 
dars and Zamindars) did not have proprietary rights in land and therefore, 
unlike the feudal lords in Europe, they could not emerge as an independent 
class. This had a crucial significance inasmuch as in the absence of a conflict 
between the feudal lords and the king the bourgeoisie could not side with the 
latter and obtain some concessions in return. (b) The nobility could not treat 
the peasants as tenants-at-will and alienate them from land. Thus, one of 
the pre-conditions for the development of capitalism-wage labour, was hardly 
fulfilled in AMP. (c) The nature of the interdependence between agriculture 
and industry was different in the two societies. Io India all artisan classes were 
employees of the village. Onthe other hand, in feudalism the serf himself 
produced all the implements he needed. Thus, in the latter case ‘‘the cultivators’ 
dependence on external sources of manufactured products and implements was 
not totally closed (pp. 18-18-19), 


Early in the 1850s Marx really insisted that private proprietary rights 
had not developed in pre-colontal India. But later he changed this view. Thus, 
in one of his despatches to the New York Daily Tribune he contended that 
“land, however, in India did not belong to the government, the greater portion 
of it being as much private property as landin England, many of the natives 
holding their estates by titles six or seven hundred years old'"!v. The same 
opinion was expressed on different other occasions Thus, Marx abandoned 
the position which he had taken, follwing Bernier, in 1853. Commentators 
may debate onthe Marxist legitimacy of AMP on other grounds, but the 
available evidence make it clear that Marx did not stick to his earlier viw that 
government was the sole proprietor of land in pre-British India. 


The implications which are drawn by Dr. Sen from the supposed absence 
of proprietary rights in land in India creates several problems. Firstly, the 
traditional view about the absence of agricultural labourers in Mughal India 
has changed in the recent past. Thus, Habib speaks of the presence of a very 
large class of landless labourers, who could be called upon to work in the fields 
in return for the provision of their barest needs of subsistence. The landless 
belonged to the menial castes, compelled to serve the interests alike of peasants 
and superior cultivators and forming therefore a vast rural semi-proletariat, 

16— 
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maintained entirely by non-economic compulsion”!!. Secondly, with regard to 
the conflict between the king and the feudal lords Dr. Sen's approach 1s too 
mechanical inasmuch as he is here assuming that every society will have to 
follow exactly the same path 1n its transition to capitalism. In other words, 
prior existence of a feudal order with a conflict between the king and the lords 
was a condition for the development of a bourgeois society. He does not 
consider the possibility that if the bourgeoisie had felt the need for, or had 
been confident about their strength they would have seized upon any other 
opportunity to capture state-power. For example, ıt may be suggested that 
when the Mughal empire was in tbe process of disintegration, the bourgeoisie 
could have sided with the provincial government and thus tried to change the 
character of the state. As a matter of fact, it would have been more relevant 
to ask whether the state in AMP pursued certain policies which were detrimental 
to the accumulation of capital. In other words, what is more important is not 
whether the bourgeoisie could take side in a conflict as such, but whether the 
necessary freedom or incentive for accumulation was present. Thirdly, the 
village economy in Mughal India was not as self-sufficient as 1n the pre-Mughal 
period, or as Marx supposed on the basis of inadequate information available 
during his time. Nor did the economy of the manors remain equally closed 
throughout the feudal period in Europe. It isa well-known fact that in the 
High Middle Ages the ‘autarchic division of labour’ based on closed social 
units came to an end and in its stead there emerged a division of labour that 
was mediated by the market economy. This meant that agricultural production 
was assigned to the countryside and industrial production to the town. The 
pattern changed once agai when ın the final phase of feudal or early phase of 
modern period domestic industry based on the *'putting-out" system flourished 
in the rural areas. Thus, it 1s clear that 1n our endeavour to compare between 
"feudal Europe’ and pre-colonial India we really need to specify which phase 
of these periods of Indian or European history we have in mind. 


But the problem is not resolved even if we proceed on the basis of Dr. 
Sen’s lme of reasoning. Firstly, it is clear that the distinction which he observes 
between the Indian and European village economies is not a substantive one 
because both belonged to the category of natural economy. Secondly, it is not 
explained why the Indian village community which was served by an artisan 
Class should be more impervious to change than the manors in feudal Europe 
where the peasants produced all the non-agricultural goods they needed. Indeed 
from Dr.Sen’s description it would appear that the Indian villages should have 
been more amenable to penetration by market forces because these had 
already known a certain kind of division of labour. 
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Dr. Sen's contention that under the impact of international trade, the 
Indian economy was undergoing “ʻa formidable change," and “a prosperous 
merchant class came into existence in the seventeenth century" (p.37), creates 
several problems. Firstly, several considerations suggest that merchant capital 
did not flourish as much as he supposes: (a) the larger part of the economy 
remained non-monetised; (b) foreign trade came to be dominated by the 
European Companies and (c) members of the ruling families and high offloials 
took part 1n the internal and external trade of the couutry. What is, however, 
more important is that “formidable change" in the socio-economic life is not 
compatible with the change-resisting character of the mode of production (AMP) 
in which India is supposed to have been engaged in the pre-colomial period. 
Dr. Senis aware of this contradiction and he tries to explain it away by 
saying that “Sit would be wrong to conclude that the Indian social economy 
was totally immobile" and that “no mode of production is absolutely static". 
There is hardly any scope for disagreement with Dr. Sen in this respect. But 
it will be difficult to believe that a “formidable change" can be justified by such 
a qualification !2 There ts yet another problem. While trying to emphasise 
the phenomenon of therise of bourgeoisie he argues that this class “‘tried to 
undermine the authority of the state. They did this by forming alliance with 
the tax farmers officeperbend holders metamorphosed into landlords" (pp.41-45). 
But earlier he gave the impression that this class was completely subservient to 
the state. 


A brief reference may be made to another aspect of Dr. Sen’s analysis 
in this part of the essay. He argues that in the pre-colonial period the mer- 
chants took the fundamental step towards manufacturing industry by separa- 
ting the producers from their products, and they did this by advancing funds 
(‘dadan’) to the weavers. Butas Alavi has rightly pointed out, it would be 
mis-leading to describe the system of cash advances as a putting-out system 
because the “logic of the relationship between the creditor and the weaver 
inherent in the Indian system is quite distinct from that of the putting-out 
system that developed in England where the merchant was directly involved in 
the purchase and provision of materials and even equipment ( that he often 
hired) to weavers".!3 The same view has been taken by several other scholars.!*. 
A more significant development mentioned by the author was that the 
products were often procured (by the merchants) ina semi-finished state and 
the final processing was carried out in workshops by craftsmen working as 
wage labourers” (p 43). However, it should be added that this practice was 
far from typical Thus, overall merchant capital in pre-colonial India 
had not yet undergone the qualitative change of moving into the sphere of 
production. 
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The fact that the state was independent of indigenous social classes 
durung the colonial period 1s well-known. The explantation 1s also obvious. 
Subservience to the metropolitan bourgeoisie meant that the state did not 
promote the interest of Indian bourgeoisie. This has long been the view 
(im plicit or explicit) of Marxist, neo-Marxist, and nationalist historians. Thus, 
in this part of the essay Dr. Sen hardly adds anything new ; he presents a 
summary of the policies pursued by the colonial government in different spheres 
of economic life and the results that followed. But some comments are in 
order, once again, with regard to the details of his treatment of the economy 
of this period. 


Firstly, Dr. Sen creates a confusion about the mode of production in 
India during the colontal period For, while at one point, he argues that in 
this period the social formation “was partly Asiatic, partly feudal, and partly 
capitalist", (p.6) in. the concluding chapter he says that the British introduced 
many changes ın the state structure inherited from the Mughals “without 
fundamentally altermg the base of the state—the mode of production” (p.218). 
In other words, while at one stage he implies that AMP continued to be domi- 
nant mode of production during the British rule, at another he suggests that 
this was not really the case. Secondly, Dr. Sen rightly points out that, to 
begin with, the colonial state served the needs of the metropolitan mercantile 
bourgeoisie and then the ascendency of tbe 1ndustria] capitalism over state power 
in England caused a metamorphosis in the task of the colonial state and 
the government took certain steps to enable India to perform her special role 
as the supplier of agricultural produce and buyer of industrial goods. But 
though Dr. Sen shows how consequently India's economy slid into the classical 
colonial pattern, there is hardly any attempt to document how the pressure 
of the British industrial interests brought about this change in the policies of 
the colonial government. Data on external trade do provide a useful index, 
but to have a clearer view about the subservience of the government to the 
British industrialists ıt ıs necessary to refer to the manner in which it yielded 
to their pressure 1n different spheres of state policies (tariff and the construction 
ofraiwnys, canals, roads, portsand harbours). Thirdly, subservience to the 
British mdustrial interests did naturally mean that the emerging Indian bour- 
geoisie was deprived of patronisaton by the state-power. But this does not 
complete the story as there 1s another important aspect of the policy of 
the foreign government vis-a-vis the indigeneous social forces. Political consi- 
derations led the government to pass tenancy legislation curbing, in. important 
respects, the powers of the landlords over their tenants. The same considera- 
tions brought about significant change in government policy with regard to 
the activities of the moneylenders and, as far as the Punjab province is 
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concerned, restrictions were imposed (under the Land Alienation Ac}, 1901) 
on the transfer of land to them. But though conceived in the interest of the 
security of the empire, these measures had the effect of neutralising, or at least 
softening, Class antagonism. Thus considered, the colonial regime may be said 
to have played the role ofa mediator between social classes in India Itis 
then evident that the specific pattern which Dr. Sen identifies in the state policy 


to the social classes in the post-independence period had its origin during 
the British rule. 


Finally, Dr. Sen seems to exaggerate certam aspects of the consequences 
of British colonial rule in India. For example, he argues that the interest rates 
charged by the money lenders ‘ranged from 100 to 300 per cent’ (p. 162). 
Again, he suggests that asa result of the “economic drain from India, the 
rising merchant and artisan classes were completely wiped out" (p53). Still 
again, he 1s of the opinion that the plunder of Bengal by the East India 
Company helped capital formation in Englaud on an “unprecedented scale 
and ushered in the Industrial Revolution" (p.48). The money-lenders did 
charge a high price for thelr services, but it will be hard to believe that the 
interest rates charged by them were generally as high as he supposes. Similarly 
it must be admitted that the plunder of Bengal madea significant contribu- 
tion to the Industrial Revolution but, once again, it will be an exaggeration 
to suggest that the scale was “unprecedented”. The same applies to his 
assertion that the merchant and artisan classes were "completely wiped out". 
I suspect that even the most vehement critic of British rule will not suport 
this view. These statements are not central to Dr. Sen’s thesis that the 
colonial government remained subservient tothe metropolitan bourgeoisie, but 
these (and several other similar statements) do not help us understand the 
impact of foreign rule in 1ts proper perspective. 


The task undertaken by Dr. Sen is a challenging one. This 1s because, 
firstly, the idea that state could be independent of social classes contradicts 
the traditional Marxist view that the state isiavariably an instrument of class 
hegemony. Secondly, the study encompasses thousand of years’ history and 
touches upon a large number of debatable and debated issues. Itis a consider- 
able achievement for Dr. Sen to have accepted this challenge and presented 
his thesis 1n a bold manner. Such an essay will surely stimulate a good 
deal of discussion among the economists, sociologists, and, needless to mention, 
political activists. The author deserves our congratulations for all these, but 
I suspact that some of his statements about the economy of pre-colonial India 
are exaggerated or contradictory. Secondly, I have my support for Dr. Sen 
when he argues that India's weakness led to her colonisation by a small coun- 
try Uke England. But if we have to explain this weakness with reference to the 
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AMP, its defining characteristics need to be spelt out. For, like the concept 


of feudalism, AMP has been used (and sometimes abused) by different commen- 
tators m different ways. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A.K.M. Shamsul Alam—Sculptural Art of Bangladesh, 
Department of Archaeology and Museums, Dhaka, 1985, 250 
pp., 107 figures, Tk. 300. 


In 1929, N.K. Bhattasal's Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
Sculptures in the Dacca Museum was published in Dhaka. It was a monumental 
work on the early medieval sculpture of Bengal. That we have had to wait 
for over half a century for another book to be written on the subject speaks for 
the poor state of scholarship m this field of art history, and the absence of 
interest in the subject in its heartland. Dr. A.K.M. Shamsul Alam deserves to 
be congratulated for rising to the occassion and presenting us at last with a 
book on the sculptural art of Bangladesh. 


Our own indifference in no way reflects scholarly inactivities elsewhere, 
because in the meantime, Indian and Western scholars have published several 
books on the subject. Among these are classics such as Stella Kramrisch's 
lengthy article in Rupam, vol. xv (Oct. 1929), entitled ‘Pala and Sena Sculpture’, 
and R.D. Banerji’s Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture (Delhi, 1933). 
More recently, this field has been researched by several well-known scholars. 
Notable among their works are S.K. Saraswati’s Tantrayana Art : An Album 
( Calcutta, 1977); Frederick M. Asher’s The Art of Eastern India, 300-800 
(Minneapolis and Delhi, 1980); Debala Müutra's Bronzes from Bangladesh : A 
Study of Buddhist Images from District Chittagong (Delhi, 1982); and Susan C. 
Huntingdon’s fhe ‘Pala-Sena’ Schools of Sculpture (Leiden, 1984). These deal 
exclusively with or have long sections dealing exhaustively with medieval 
sculpture of the geographical area which 1s now Bangladesh. 


Dr. Alam’s subject-matter is also limited to the same area, documenting 
artistic and iconographic developement before the advent of Islam. The book 
is divided into seven chapters followed by an epilogue, a glossary of Sanskrit 
terms, a selected bibliography, and an index. Chapter I:s the Introduction 
which gives the historical, geographical, socio-religious, and political background 
against which this art flourished; Chapter II titled Early Sculptures deals with 
sculptures of the pre-Gupta period; Chapter III 1s a survey of Gupta sculptures; 
and Chapter IV, those of the 7th and 8th centuries, while V 1s devoted entirely 
to Pabarpur stone sculptures. Chapter VI deals with early Pala sculptures, and 
the last chapter with those of the llth and 12th centuries. The Epilogue briefly 
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sums up the main trends pointed out in the previous chapters. One hundred 
and seven illustrations of stone and bronze sculptures are distributed throughout 
the text. A list of them is provided ın the beginning. 


The Foreword to the book is written by Frederick M. Asher of the Depart- 
ment of Art History, University of Minnesota, a distinguished scholar in the 
field of Indian art. He stresses the roles of the Department of Archaeology and 
the National Museum of Bangladesh, writing that instituitions such as these 
symbolize Bangladesh’s ‘pride 1n its past’ and ‘cognizance of its roots’, and that 
such consciousness in the country ‘can only enhance its presence’. He praises 
Dr. Alam’s present effort as ‘another manifestation of that appropriate concern 
for years gone by, years that served as the foundation of the modern state.’ 
Straightforward words of wisdom indeed, and it is about time that all Bangla- 
deshis came to terms with them. 


In the Preface, Dr. Alam has acknowledged that his main reason for 
undertaking this work was to make available to scholars everywhere all the ‘new’ 
material that has been acquired by museums, For that in itself the book will 
be extremely useful. 


In the large corpus of material that has been presented, the complete 
absence of terracotta sculpture cannot go unnoticed. In Chapter II the author 
has attempted to explain this away as a deliberate choice made because terracotta 
sculptures ‘have little or no connection with sculptures made in stone and metal’ 
(p 41). One need only cite the terracotta sculptures of Paharpur to show the 
fallacy of such a sweeping statement, because specimens from this site follow the 
subject matter and styles of contemporary stone sculpture. Frederick Asher in 
his Art of Eastern India, 300-800 has shown that itis a mistake to label all 
terracotta art as ‘folk craft’, and unworthy of serious attention. Had the medium 
been included, readers would surely see the superb terracotta Surya from 
Mahasthangarh, now housed in the Site Museum there. It 1s one of the few 
Gupta images to be recovered in fairly good condition from Bangladesh, and 
has been dated to the 6th century because of its resemblance to the stucco 
sculptures of Maniyar Math of Patna District in Bihar. 


Whenever an art historian is confronted with a large body of material, his 
primary concern 1s to fit objects mto their historical perspective, that is, he must 
try to assign a date to each one of them. The search for firmly dated material, 
therefore, becomes seminal to the study of art history, because according to 
standard practice, the dates of sculptures are plotted by using firmly dated 
material as touchstones. Acknowledging the importance of related material 
from other areas, Dr. Alam writes, ‘The forms and features of the Pala and 
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Sena sculptures, described above inthe abstract 1s based not only on the 
sculptures found 1n Bangladesh, but also from other places of the Pala Empire 
outside Bangladesh.' (p.140) Of course, such sculptures from outside Bangladesh 
gain in importance when they are firmly dated. It is somewhat disconcerting to 
find that the author is inconsistent in his method. After himself emphasizing 
the importance of material from neighbouring areas, he often chooses to ignore 
them. For example, in Chapter VI, in the section sub-titled ‘Ninth Century 
Sculptures', one expects sculptures from Bihar, specially Nalanda, Kurkihar, and 
Gaya (several of which are dated by inscription of the 9th century) to be taken 
into reckoning; the reader is dismayed to find them disregarded. Instead, the 
author has chosen to work with other sculptures which have been assigned dates 
by previous scholars. In view of the abundance of firmly dated material, this is 
arbitrary and totally unnecessary. Because dates assigned by scholars, no 
matter how illustrious, lack the infallibility of inscribed dates. Further on in 
the same chapter, he writes about the Vishnu image of Baghaura, dated by 
inscription to the 3rd regnal year of Mahipala I (998 A.D.). He correctly states 
that it anticipates the style of the next century. It also provides an index with 
which to consider the style of the sculptures belonging to the period between it 
and those previously discussed. (p. 151) As it seems that the writer has discar- 
ded the correct methodology even though he seems to be fully aware of it. 


This brings us to the next issue. What were the criteria by which 
photographs were selected for the book? The Baghaura Vishnu image, the 
importance of which has been emphasized by the author, is not included. 
Neither are several others, which Dr. Alam has used as checks to estimate the 
dates of his images. Although he has stated in the Preface that his primary 
concern was to present new finds from Bangladesh, he has included the Vishnu 
and Buddha images from Hankrail and Biharail, spots which are now in India. 
Wherever the captions lack information about present locations, it is assumed 
that they are 1n collections within Bangladesh. It seems that only two images 
have been included from extra-Bangladesh holdings. They are the Vishnu 
from Mahasthangarh, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London ( Fig. 
21), and the Brahmani from the Chchota Sona Mosque, now in the British 
Museum, also in London (Fig. 67. One wonders why these two images are 
deemed to be of special merit even though neither one is firmly dated, and why 
others of crucial importance which are now housed in museums abroad were 
considered to be dispensible. 


One also misses photographs of important pieces that are in the National 
Museum in Dhaka. The most notable omission is the Surya image from 
17— 
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Deulbadi, Comilla, which was found with the Sarvani image dated by inscrip- 
tion to the 7th century. The Sarvani image is of great significance in the 
history of North Indian Art asa whole, since itis the first dated image in 
Eastern India since Gupta times. Unfortunately, the image 1s lost, and all that 
remains is the photograph of it published by Bhattasali. The Surya in question 
shares the same stylistic feature as the Sarvani, and should be of the same date. 
Also, now that the Sarvani image 1s lost, it 1s much more valuable than before. 
The author should have explained why he was unable to procure photographs 
of such vital pieces for reproduction. It becomes extremely difficult for the 
reader to follow ‘the gradual developement of this art (p.9) which the author 
has attempted to show, because the supporting visual materialis lacking. 
Admitting the urgency to publish all the material at hand, and assuming handi- 
caps (which the author leaves unexplained) perhaps it would have been more 
suitable to publish a catalogue of recent finds. This remark is not intended to 
cast any aspersion on the ability of the author; one must remember that Bhat- 
tasali’s work was also just a catalogue. Had the project been a catalogue, 
simple textual references to related material would have sufficed Attempting 
to write a comprehensible history of one thousand years of artis another 
matter altogether. 


Figures 106 and 107 which are unfinished sculptures, were thoughtful 
inclusions. They give us an 1dea of how pieces of stone were transformed into 
works of art. The quality of the photographs leaves something to be desired, 
but in some cases neither the photographer nor the author are to blame for 
this. We know that several well-known pieces 1n the Varendra Research 
Museum in Rajshahi are difficult to photograph even by experts, because of the 
coat of black varnish paint that they have been given. À number of these images 
were published before they were painted, and the contrast between the earlier 
and present photographs is sad. One remembers that in art museums overseas, 
sculptures are touched with gloved hands: The fact that a museum person 
could allow an 800-year old sculpture carved in beautiful stone, to be varnished, 
speaks graphically about aesthetic awareness in Bangladesh, or rather, of its 
total absence here. The paint job has made the surfaces so glossy and light- 
reflecting, that fine features and details get blurred in photographs. We hope 
that Dr. Alam, bemg Director of Archaeology, will not allow the sculpture 
in the various site museums to undergo such sacrilegious conservation. 


The Art of Eastern India, 300-800, by Frederick M. Asher should have been 
in the Selected Bibliography, and thelist of journals and periodicals should 
have had accompanying volume numbers, if they were meant to be used by 
scholars. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, Dhaka, is not of much 
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help, if the reader does not know which volume he must look up. Sometimes, 
as in the case of the inscribed stone image of Ganesa of the first year of Gopala 
II, cited in page 155, the reference to the source where the inscription is pub- 
lished, ıs missing. A map showing find-spots would have been very useful. 


In spite of flaws, we must felicitate Dr. Alam for his brave effort. We 
hope that the interest he has kindled will result in more reports and publications 
of finds under his supervision. Such activity should also help in raising heritage 
consciousness among the general public, and will perhaps in the long run 
prevent the pilferage of antiquities from this country. 


Perveen Hasan 
Department of Islamic History 
and Culture, Dhaka University 
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B. K. Jahangir 77e Problematics of Nationalism in Bangladesh, 
Centre for Social Studies, Dhaka pp. 103, price Tk. 35/- $10.00 


Marxism does not have an adequate theory of nationalism. Marx and 
Engels were immensely sensitive to. the problematics of nationalism of their 
time. But there is very little in their writings that can serve as a basis for a 
theory of nationalism. Marx had envisioned that nationalism would gradually 
lose its importance with the development of capitalism and die out eventually 
under socialism, But it has not happened. Nationalism has become a much 
more enduring phenomenon of our time. Few latter-day Marxists have 
confronted the issue on a theoretical level. Samir Amun’s! work on Arab 
nationalims and class struggles, for example, is devoted to an analysis of 
the economic basis of Arab unity and its problems. Samir Amin’s highly 
original and controversial views, however, point towards the formidable 
difficulties that a Marxist analysis of nationalism in the Third World 1s likely 
to be frought with. 


In this fascinating book, Jahangir undertakes an analysis of the problema- 
tique of nationalism in Bangladesh and bring into focus the two political 
regimes of independent Bangladesh led, respectively, by Mujib and Zia. Basing 
mainly upon the works of Gramsi, Poulantzas, Laclau and Luckham, he inter- 
prets the changing forms of nationalism in Bangladesh in terms of hegemony 
and discursive practices that constitute it and insertion of class forces into it. 


It 1s not easy to summarize Jahangir’s arguments. I will merely touch upon 
some of his points. According to him, nationalism in. Bangladesh has two 
currents. One reflects the hegemony of the dominant class, the other class 
politics of the subaltern classes. This hegemony can be seen at the level of 
both state and civil society. A faction of the Bengali hegemonic class like 
superior civil servants and a handful of bourgeoisie involved in trade were allied 
to Pakistani interest. The basis of domination of the other faction was regio- 
nal and it pursued regional interests. The nationalistic movement was led by a 
middle class which was speculative, insecure and law-abiding. But it also 
contained class politics of the subaltern classes which took occasionally 
violent shapes. It could not break into armed-struggle because the consci- 
ousness and political objectives of the subaltern classes were contradictory 
They were unable to forsake their loyalty to the dominant class. Thus Bengali 
nationalism during the Pakistani colonial period aimed at smashing the state 
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apparatus and not the class character of the civil society. 'This has enabled 
the dominant class in post-colonial Bangladesh to use the new state-apparatus 
to contain class-struggle through repression and 1deological ruse of nationalism. 


As the workers and the bourgeoisie were at a formative state, it was the 
petty-bourgeois class which came to dominate the  state-apparatus after 
liberation. Because of the heterogenous structural location of this class, it 
does not articulate consistent class behaviour. It tends to appropriate surplus 
and accumulate capital either through the extension of state property over 
which it controls or expands the base of its private property through state 
patronage. 

Following Boulantzas, Jahangir characterizes the petty-bougeois ideology 
as a contradictory essemble of ideas and aspirations, They are afraid of the 
bourgeoisie, but want to join their ranks. So they want change, but are 
afraid of social transformation. They perceive themselves as a neutral class 
and a mediating force. As they are not sufficiently powerful, they tend to 
operate through the state, the cult of heroes and extra-lepa] coercion. They 
deflate nationalism into populism or Blancism. 

Jahangir shows that Mujb era was a typical example of petty-bourgeois 
regime. The class basis of this regime was the traders, merchants, bureaucrats 
and rich farmers. Mujib's road to power was through the urban-based populism 
that served the needs of estranzed petty-bourgeoisie located in small towns and 
which was able to forge unity with rural populism anchored in the cultural 
heritage of the peasantry. 


Mujib regime in the post-colonial Bangladesh established populism as a 
state ideology. It projected itself as a supraclass, asserted the autonomy of the 
state, nationalized foreign capital and adopted the doctrine of socialism or 
non-capitalist path of development. But, in reality, it fostered the pace of 
petty-bourgeois accumulation, and a retarded form of capitalism. The regime 
was marked by the ascendency of bureaucratic bourgeoisie. Although it pur- 
sued progressive foreign policy, it greatly intensified internal repression. As 
the repression increased, the bureaucracy replaced the party as the dominant 
apparatus within the state system. 


The nationalistic movement, however, was not able to undermine the 
Islamic ideology completely, nor the regime to eliminate the political right alto- 
gether. The army was alienated. It was not the move to the left that sparked 
off the fall of Mujib regime. It was the arbitrariness of petty-bourgeois politics- 
self-interest and a different conception of nationalism based on Islam and 
fear of India, that prompted the army to take over. With the regime of Ziaur 
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Rahman, a new apparatus, the military, had assumed control of the state on the 
basis of the primacy of power. But the military hierarchy itself reflected class- 
divisions within the society. The regime of Zia consolidated the traditional 
hierarchy of the military as well as the partnership of class and state when both 
were threatened by class-struggle. 


Ziaur Rahman's regime undertook to establish a strong nation-state by 
forging linkage with international capital and by the use of institutionalized 
force for internal repression so that the dommant class could appropriate greater 
amount of surplus. This had led to a greater degree of militarization of the 
society as well as its integration with world capitalist system. Politically, Zia 
blended the idea of national strength and stability, a key norm of the army 
with religosity which is the hall-mark of traditional culture. His develop- 
mentalism conceived mobilization of an unstratified mass to be shaped and 
directed by him. These were the mam features of Zia's populism. 


Thus both Mujib and Zia tried to structure the specific ensembles of hege- 
mony around the concept of nationalism (that reflected the material interests of 
the petty-bourgeoisie) 1n different ways, through different agencies and strategies 
towards the goal of development or class-formation conceived in simplicistic or 
populistic terms which was destined to fail 1n the trail of gun shots. 


Following Jahangir, I can say that this book is a two-tier *project'. At 
one level, there 1s the obvious; the recent political history of Bangladesh and it 
is not difficult to decide Jahangir‘s views on it. Butthe other level which 
attempts at theoretical sublimation turns into an area of repressed communica- 
tion. The discourse here does not make the issues clear, but tends to mystify 
them. As a result, the book appears to lack conceptual clarity, logical 
sequence and theoretical coherence. The author does not define the subject 
matter of the book-nationalism or Marxist approach to it. How much does a 
petty-bourgeois nationalism in the periphery differ from nationalism in the 
West ? Itis not dealt with; what are the problematics of nationalism in 
Bangladesh ? One has fo guess. Again the complex notion of hegemony is 
left undefined. Can the petty-bourgeoisie assume national hegemony in the 
context of increasing domination of imperialism? For Samir Amin the answer 
isno. I think Jahangir would agree with this view. Then an anaysis of 
nationalism would demand an indication of the magnitude of hegemony that 
can be attributed to the dominant classes within the nation-state. It would also 
require an analysis of the way in which hegemony 1s exercised and its effect 
upon class-struggle. Jahangir deals with the issue superficially. Early in his 
career, Marx*had made fascinating observation upon it. 
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The government hears only its own voice, and yet hangs on the illusions 
that ıt hears the voice of the people; and it demands that the people like- 
wise hang on to this illusion. On its part, therefore, the people sink 


partly into political superstition, partly 1nto political skepticism or with- 
drawn from political life they become a privatized rabble. 


Jahangir does not also make an adequate analysis of the class structure of 
the period. As a result, terms like middle class, bourgeoisie compradore element 
appear and disappear in the book without exact meaning, An interesting point 
in this context is the problem of locating the students 1n the class-structure and 
conceptualizing their significant role in the way nationalism 1n. Bangladesh 1s 
likely to remam incomplete without such effort. 


Finally, I am not sure how far Gramsci is useful for an analysis of 
Bangladesh situation. He was much too involved in the stream of Italian 
history and heritage. Although his cryptic notes from the prison are often 
extremely illuminating, many of his central ideas are shrouded in ambiguity. 
In fact, in a shorter work we tried to use an aspect of Gramsci's theory and 
found that 1t was too loose and restrictive for the issues we dealt with.? 


Development of an appropriate theoretical framework for the analysis of 
nationalism in Bangladesh is a formidable task and a distant goal, In this slim 
book Jahangir offers flashes of remarkable insight and it looks at nationalism 
from a perspective which is stimulating. 
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High public officials writing memoirs after retirement 1s a phenomenon, to 
be found in abundance in the western world : but not in our country. Very 
rarely do we come across a write-up from the pen of an eminent person who 
once shouldered awful load of responsibilities in the realm. of public service and 
was a Witness to a myriad changes. In this context, the present work by Mr. 
Kazi Anwarul Huque is a pleasant surprise for us. I must confess the enorm- 
ous size of the book appeared to me rather off-putting. But once I started 
flipping through the enchanting pages my time flew by as if in watching an 
absorbingly interesting movie. When I finished reading the book I had my 
mind's canvas imprinted with the impact of the seamless web of events through 
which the author's crafty pen has taken me on a rewarding journey. 


The time-scope of the book is enormous and stretches from the gray days 
of the author's childhood to the tumultous days of the post liberation Bangla- 
desh. Over this long period the author has lived through three major political 
changes and had the rare opportunity of witnessing these changes mostly as an 
insider. That such an account comes from an insider is where the significance 
lies. As it is, the description partakes the form of more than a memoir. Here 
we read through an account of not merely what the author has witnessed but 
also what he has felt. This two dimensional account adds not only strength 
to the book but variety as well for the readers. The chain of events which have 
shaped the evolution of Pakistan and Bangladesh have been dealt with scholarly 
erudition, Attention may be drawn to chapters on “Some reflections on the 
British Raj 1n India “and” Pohtical Parties— their development and activities". 
In the first chapter one gets a dependable overview of the rise and development 
of the British power in the subcontinent and its impact on the Hindus and 
Muslims —the two major communities, The second chapter gives a refreshing 
resume of the development of the Muslim political parties down to the early 
days of Pakistan. Again, readers may look through anotber scholarly chapter 
entitled “Politics and Administration ~ problems in the early days of Pakistan". 
This chapter discusses more than what the title suggests. One gets a very 
intelligent link-up of the administrative problems of Pakistan with the legacy of 
colonial days. 

If one reads between the lines of the major part of the book one is struck 


by the logic and relevance of the author's view that Pakistan was wrecked by 
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the praetorians, The author also has taken the pains to show how praetoria- 
nism vitiated the political scenario of Pakistan. On pages 371 and 372 he 
perceptively observes, "The rapid expansion of the armed forces, not only 
diverted disproportionately resources for military build-up, it soon began to 
create a problem of keeping them adequately occupied ............. But the 
military build-up in anticipation of fighting a war when there was no war to 
fight, must necessarily leave the armed forces unoccupied. "This is a situation 
which sooner or later creates a threat against political freedom of the citizens 
of the country. Ina new country, this is a real danger’. No one needs to be 
reminded of the relevance of such a prognosis in the context of Pakistan. 


But what about the Bangladesh scenario ? I raise this question for two 
specific reasons. First, the title of the book promises for a fuller discussion 
on Bangladesh at least until the date when the book came out of the press; 
and the date is September 1986. But the author stops at the period beginning 
with Ziaur Rahman. Second, do we not see the repetition of the Pakistani 
experience in Bangladesh as far as praetorianism in politics is concerned ? I 
believe the learned and experienced author has answers to this query; but he 
has also certain obvious reasons for not answering. 


The book, I believe, will not merely be a pleasant reading for the lovers 
of memoirrs but also provide a rich storehouse of information for those serious 


readers who would like to delve deep into the historical background of Pakistan 
aud Bangladesh. 


Professor Syed Anwar Husain 
Depertment of History 
University of Dhaka 
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OBITUARIES 


Professor Mafizullah Kabir 
(1925-1986) 


Professor Kabir breathed his last on 8 August, 1986 at the Dhaka Medical 
College Hospital where he was taken after a road accident. He was sixty-two 
and left behind him a family of five (wife, a son and three daughters) and 
thousands of his students, relatives and friends to mourn his death. 


Professor M. Kabir was born in Noakhali district on 28 February 1925 and 
was educated first at the High Madrasa and then at the University of Dhaka. 
He secured first position in both the High Madrasa (Matriculation) and Interm- 
ediate (Group-C) examinations of the Dhaka Board—with letters in Arable, 
Maths (addl. and compulsory) and Fiqh 1n the High Madrasa examination in 
194] and then studied B.A. (Hons.) and M.A. 1n History at the University of 
Dhaka and secured First Class in his M.A. examination m 1947. He obtained 
Ph.D from the University of London 1n 1953 for his dissertation ““Buwayhids of 
Baghdad" and subsequently acquired junior and senior Proficiency Certificates 
in German from the Dhaka University. 


Professor Kabir joined the Department of History in the Dhaka University 
in June 1948 and served the University for thirtyseven years as Lecturer, 
Associate Professor, Professor, Provost, Dean and Pro-Vice Chancellor. 
He was also the President of Dhaka University "Teachers Association. He 
was a visiting Professor at the Jawharlal Nehru University, New Delhi and 
Fellow, Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, Simla during 1974-1976. He was 
associated witb the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh as General Secretary, Treasurer, 
Vice-President and President. He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1983. 
Professor Kabir served the Dhaka Museum (now the National Museum of 
Bangladesh) as its Honourary Curator, worked as Vice-President and President 
of Bangladesh History Association; Chairman, Authentication Committee for 
writing the history of Independence of Bangladesh, and also on the Editorial 
Board of several journals He joined the Department of History as supernum- 
erary Professor on I July 1986. Besides Bengali and English, Professor Kabir 
knew several languages like Arabic, Persian, German, Urdu and Hindi, specia- 
lised in medieval History of Islam and taught several branches of history 
including early history of Islam, modern History of West Asia (Middle East), 
International Law and Organisations and Mediaeval History of South Asia. 
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He published seven books and more than forty research papers in leading 
journals, besides many popular essays, articles and book reviews. Prof. Kabir 
visited a number of countries including the U.K., the U.S.A., West Germany, 
India, Iran and Indonesia in connection with studies, researches, international 
conferences, committee meeting and International Visiting Programme. He 
participated im and presided over hundreds of seminars, symposia, discussions, 
on various national and historical occasions and celebrations and delivered 
speeches and addresses, some of which were covered by news media and 
published in journals during his lifetime, 


^ Professor Mafizullah Kabir had a brillient academic and professional 
record to bis credit and served the country in many capacities and earned a 
very high esteem from his colleagues, friends and subordinates; but to thous- 
ands of his students he was a devoted teacher, guide and inspiration. I worked 
with him for two decades and never felt that we were his subordinate colleagues. 
We always found in him a well-wishér and friend as the Head of the Depart- 
ment. He never ordered but requested his colleagues to do some additional 
works for the department and his system worked like a magic. As the chairman 
of the Authentication Committee for writing the history of Bangladesh War of 
of Independence he gave more stress on the information and facts than on 
opinions and ideas as the former would form valuable documents for further 
histarical research. His role as the Chairman of this Committee was clearly 
stated by Afsan Chowdhury in his requiem for Prof. Kabir published in 
Weekly Holiday on 14.8.87. 


Prof. °Kabir was equally devoted to his academic researches very 
methodical, organised and lucid in expressions and used minimum words to 
express maximum thoughts. This is evident in all his written works. His books. 
Outline of Islamic History; Buwayhid Dynasty of Baghdad, Experiences of an 
Exile at Home; Islam-O-Khilafat (Bengali) and The Golden Period of Muslim 
Civilisation (Bengali) and research articles have been well received in the 
academic circle. l 


From the beginning of hus teaching career till his death Prof. Kabir had 
engaged himself 1n the study and research of history. Besides research books 
and articles his written works included standard text books for Colleges and 
Universities, essays on society, culture and contemporary political issues. The 
manuscript which he left behind (he had worked on this till morning of the 
day he met the road accident) is devoted to various aspects of Islamic Civilisa- 
tions. 


The Buwayhid Dynasty of Baghdad (946-1055 A.D.) grew out of his 
Ph.D. dissertation which he completed at the University of London durmg 
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early fifties. It is not merely a dynastic history of the Buwayhids but also 
includes elaborate discussions on their administration, revenue, currency, army, 
society, culture and their relation with the Abbasid Caliphs. Prof. Kabir puts 
the cultural activities of the Buwayhids in the following words: “The Caliphate 
was undergoing a new process of reorientation in which the centre of gravity 
shifted from Baghdad to the provinces and in line with the tradition once set 
up Baghdad several cultural centres arose rivalling and relegating her to a 
position of minor importance. The Buwayhid share to the territories of the 
Caliphate was proportionately larger and their contribution to the cultural 
elevation of those regions comparatively greater. The patronage extended by 
many of the Buwayhid Amirs to men of learning and their generally liberal 
views, particularly because they were shi’tes, encouraged much notable scientific 
and literary activity." 

His essays on contemporary social and political development in South and 
West Asia are also thoughtprovoking. His views on Arab Nationalisation are 
articulate’ “So Arab nationalism ıs to be regarded as an historical phenomenon 
connoting different things to different people in different times. Broadly 
Speaking, therefore, Arab nationalism should properly be understood in the 
sense of Arabism or Pan-Arabism which is in the imagination of some political 
thinkers, sometimes used Utopian unity of all Arabs either in a confederation, 
or a unified political forum for which not the faintest ray of hopeis visible in 
any foreseeable future. Yet many good things are said in the name of Arab 
nationalism and if by any miracle in future such a unity can ba forged (even 
opposition to Israel has divided the Arabs rather than uniting them) these good 
things may assume a good real importance." 


A loyal citizen of Pakistan from the Country's very birth, Prof. Kabir 
was terribly shocked to observe the degradation of Islam and humanity by 
Pakistani rulers 1n 1971. After the Pakistani brutal attack on the innocent 
Bengalis on the night of 25 March Prof. Kabir used to say “the Patient (called 
Pakistan) ıs dead - a doctor is now to declare it". He faithfully recorded his 
reactions and experiences during the dreadful nine months (March-December 
1971) in his book Experiences of an Exile at Home : life in occupied Bangladesh. 
His reactions were so sharp and experiences were so bitter that he composed 
the following hymn praying for the destruction of the tyrants : O God, destroy 
the tyrant’s tribe, O God, destroy his clan root and branch, The oppressor, who 
killed your sons within doors and out of doors, The tyrant, who butchered 
your sons In Mosques and temples, Those who flowed the river of blood, On 
green grass And (played holi) sprinkled blood On the groves, By thine own 


Sands punish them, oh, my Lord Destroy the clan of the murderer and the 
self-conceited.”’ 
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His ideas of history and thoughts on Islamic civilisations as well as on 
contemporary social and political developments have been clearly reflected in 
all his writings and speeches. 


I came in close contact with Professor Kabir when I was a student of M.A. 
final year. I belonged to his tutorial group and he took classes on West Asia 
and International Law and Organisations. He also taught the Muslim Rule 
in the subcontinent. He used to read carefully every word we wrote and 
give very useful suggestions for improvent. Later as the head of the Depart- 
ment of History we found him very tolerant and he used to give patient 
hearing to everybody in matters calling for his final decisions. Dhaka 
University was very dear to him and he did not accept even higher teaching 
position ım other University. Professor Kabir never boasted his positions and 
achievement--rather was satisfied with much less than he actually deserved. He 
was never a rich man, lived all through a simple but decent life and was always 
dutiful, pious and honest. He was above all kinds of superstitions and evils. 
He was equally dutiful to his profession and to his family and possessed cerain 
qualities which are rare in our society in the present days. With Professor 
Kabir's death not only his children have lost a loving father and his wife a 
devoted husband but Dhaka Universty a teacher and researcher, his students a 
friend, well-wisher and guide and the nation, a historian and educationit of 
high repute and a person of the highst sense of duty and values. 


We pray to the Almighty for the eternal peace of the departed soul. 
K. M. Mohsin 
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1. Outline of Islamic History, Puthighar, Dhaka, 1963. 
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3, Bengali Translation with comments of Syed Amur Al's History of 
Saracens, Bangla Academy, Dhaka, 1964. 

4. A Short History of Indo-Pakistan, Book two: Mulim Rule Under 
the Sultans, 1967. 

5. Experiences of an Exile at Home: Life in Occupied Bangladesh, 
1972. 
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B. Articles : 

1. ‘Relation of the Buwayhid Amirs with Abbasid Caliphs’, Journal of the 
Pakistan Historical Society, 1954. 

2. ‘Relation of the Buwayhids with the Fatimids', Indo-Iranica, Calcutta, 
December, 1955. 

3. ‘The Sahib Ismail Ibn Abbad’, Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, July, 1956. 

4. ‘Culture Development under the Buwayhids’. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan, 1956. 

5. ‘The function of the Khalifa During the Buwayhid Period’, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1958. 

6. ‘Arab Federalism, UAR Vs. Arab Federation’, The Pakistan Horizon, 
Karachi, March, 1958. 

7. ‘The Buwayhids of Jibal and Rayy’, Journal ot Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, 1958. 

8. ‘Academics and Libraries during the Buwayhid Period‘, Islamic Culture, 
Hyderabad, January, 1959. 

9. ‘Assumption of the title of Shahanshah by the Buwayhid Amir’ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1959. 

10. ‘Administration of Justice under the Buwayhids’, Islamic Culture, 


Hyderabad, January, 1960. 
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11. 


12. 


13, 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17, 


I8. 
19. 


20. 


2l. 


22. 


23. 


Mafizullah Kabir 


“History of the Ziyarids of Tabaristan and Gurgan’ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan, 1960. 


“Ustad Abul Fadl-Ibn al ‘Amid,’ Islamic Culture. Hyderabad, January, 
1961. 


‘Women in Islam,’ published by the Bureau of National Reconstruction, 
Dhaka, in the book entitled, Matters of Moment, 1962. 
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‘A Distinguished Alid Family of Baghdad during the Buwayhid Period,’ 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan. June, 1964. 


‘Iranian Influence on Pakistan Culture’, Paper read at the R.C.D. Seminar 
On common cultural heritage and published in the proceedings, Tehran, 
March, 1965. 


*Byzantine-Abbasid Contact during the tenth Century’, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Pakistan, April, 1966. 
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“East Pakistan in Historical Perspective’, Read at a Seminar held in Islam- 
abad and published in Pakistan Council Journal, March 1969. 


‘Jinnah-Gandhi Talks,’ Chapter VII, Vol. IV, History of the Freedom 
Movement, Karachi, 1970. 
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‘How can the University contribute to the formation of national identity’ ? 
Some comments on the role of the Dhaka University, paper read at the 
conference on the role of the Universities in the cultural development at 
Yogjakarta, Indonesia, July-August, 1973 and published alongwith the 
proceedings ofthe conference 


‘Pakistan and Bangladesh Mevements : Some Aspects of Comparison’, 
presented at the Annual Conference of the Bangladesh History Asso- 
ciation held at Rajshahi 1976, Bengali version published in Jtihas 
Samiti Patrika, Vol. HI & IV. 


‘Nawab Salimnllah and Muslim Politics, ‘1876—1915’, Bangladesh Histo- 
rical Studies, 1977. 


‘Bangladeshi in search of National Identity’, paper presented at the 
Departmental Seminar at the Jawaharlal Nehru University. New Delhi 
in 1974. Bengali version was published in Samakal, 1977. 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31 


32. 


33, 


34. 


"re facstee« dft wf, Bengali journal of Centre for Social 
Studies, Dhaka University, 1978. 

‘Some thoughts on Arab Nationalism, : A review article’, Bangladesh 
Hitsorical Studies, Vol. IV, 1979 ( Published in March 1982). 


‘Dhaka the city of changing fortune’ (Bengali) Souvenir published on 
the occasion of Sixth National Historieal Conference at Dhaka, 12 
Marc, 1982. 


Presidential Address ( Bengali), Sixth National Historical Conference, 
12 March 1982. 


‘Aspects af Sufism in Bangaladesh’, read at the Symposium on “Islam 
in Bangladesh, Society, Culture and Institutions " held under the auspices 
of the Jtihas Samiti, 24-26 December 1982, and published by the 
Samiti in December 1983. 


‘The Road to Freedom’, Presidential Address at the Foundution Day 
Celebrations of the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, 3 January 1983. 
Presidential Address at the Annual meeting of the Asiatic Sotiety of 
Bangladesh, 7 January 1983. 
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‘King Abdul Aziz and His relations with Britain and the United States of 
America, 1902-1953,’ The Dhaka University Studies. June 1986. 
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PROFESSOR SAFIUDDIN JOARDER 
(1936-1986) 


On November 12,1986 died Dr. Safiuddin Joarder, Professor of Islamic 
History and Culture, Dhaka University. His death news was incrdible to 
everybody, for, even one day before his demise, he was perfectly alright, hail 
and hearty. For undergoing an otherwise innocent gall bladder operation at 
the Combined Military Hospital, Dhaka, he took leave of his friends and 
Department justforfive days. But due to some unknown post-operative com- 
plications he died only a few hours after the 'successful' operation. Such an 
unexpected and untimely death was certainly a shattermg shock to all his 
relations, colleagues, friends and students. 


Michigan and Harvard tramed scholar Professor Joarder had been teaching 
at the Department of Islamic History and Culture in Rajshahi University from 
1960 to 1985. In September 1985 he Joined the Department of Islamic History 
and Culture, Dhaka Universit, as a Professor. He had certainly a very settled 
and comfortable life in Rajshahi. Very wellhe knew it that his transfer to 
Dhaka would not fetch him any extra 1ncome, rather 1t meant family dislocation 
(his wife worked at a local school there), accommodation problem, and even 
adjustment difficulty As being born and brought up in north Bangladesh his 
interractions with Dhaka society were limited, indeed. Yet he chose to Come 
to Dhaka. As disclosed to us, he greeted all these inevitable difficulties just to 
achieve one purpose —to make himself academically more productive. But his 
desire was never to be fulfilled, Professor Joarder's premature death is a genuine 
loss to the academic society. 


Professor Safiuddin Joarder was the Vice-President of the Asiatic Society 
of Bangladesh. Formerly he was the editor of Rajshahi University Studies, 
and Vice-President of Bangladesh Itihas Samiti. He was one of the founding 
figures of the Institute of Bangladesh Studies, Rajshahi University. In the 
academic world Professor Joarder had travelled extensively. At the invitation 
ofthe Nigerian Government he visited Nigeria and taught as a Professor of 
History at the University of Maidyugri from 1981 to 1985. Ever since he 
completed his Ph. D. degree at the Harvard University (1967) Professor Joarder 
had been very active ın research. The following selection of his works will 
indicate the dimensions of his academic pursuits. 
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Books 


I. 


2, 


Syria Under the French Mandate : the Early Phase, 1920-1927 (Dacca : 
Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, 1977) 


Reflections on the Bengal Renaissance (Dacca : Bangladesh Books Inter 
national, 1977); Edited together with Professor David Kopf of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota with a personal introduction, pp. 18-29. 


3. The Modern Middle East, Vol. Y (Dacca : The Bangla Academy, 1979). 

4. The Modern Middle East, Vol. II (To be published by the Bangla Acadeny, 
Dhaka) 

>. Begum Rokeya, the Emancipator. Hasina Joarder co-author (Dacca: Bangla- 
desh Books International, 1981). 

Articles 

1. “Syria Under the French Mandate : An Over-view”, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan, April, 1969, pp. 91-104. 

2. “Lord Palmerston and the Near Eastern Crisis, 1839-1841", Rajshahi 
University Studies, Vol. IIL (1970), pp. 1-24. 

3. “Society and Revolution", Dialogue (Dacca, 1970). 

4. “The Middle East : Society, Politics and Culture", Jinnah Hall Journal, 


7 


10. 


Rajshahi Univeresity, 1970. 


“The Question of Arab Unity: An Arab Plan Considered”, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, Vol. XVIII No. (1973), p. 129-146. 


“The Desert Queen or Circe ?", An examination of the life and activities 
of Lady Hester Stanhope in Lebanon, Rajshahi University Studies Vol. VI 
(1975). pp. 78-90. 


*Mercantilism, the East India Company and the British Government", 
Rajshahi University Studies, Vol. VII (1977) pp. 11-32. 


‘Portrait of a Community : A Little Under-Drawn ?”, Journal of the 
Institute of Bangladesh Studies Vol. I, No. I, pp. 43-48. 


“Thoughts on the Patterns of History", Shahityiki (Research Journal of 
the Departnent of Bengali, Rajshahi University) 1977, pp. 101-124. 


“The Bengal Renaissance and the Bengali Muslims : Some Reflections", 
in David Kopf and Safiuddin Joarder (eds.), Reflections on the Bengal 
Renaissance (Dacca, 1977), pp. 42-71. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


Joarder 


“The Syrian Nationalist Uprising (1925-1927) and Henri de Jouvonel", 
The Muslin World (Hartford) Vol IXVII No 2 (1977), pp. 185-204. 

“The Constitutional Set-up of Kuwayt: Recent Stresses and Strains", 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, Vols. XXII and XXIII (1978), 
pp. 171-187. 


* Condition of the Labouring Classes in Rajshahi in the Later Part of the 
Nineteenth Century", Bangladesh Historical Studies, Vol. III (1978), pp. 
119-140. 
Also appears in the book Studies in Economic History published by the 
Bangladesh Historical Association in 1979. 
"Franz Fanon and the Revolutionary "Tradition", Shahityiki (Research 
Journal, Department of Bengali, Rajshahi University), Vol. XUV (1978), 
pp. 49-62. 
“Some. Thoughts on Arab Nationalism”, Bangladesh Historical Studies, 
Vol. IV (1979), pp. 1-30. 


“ Aspects of Contemporary International Relations”, Sangket (Dacca, 1981). 


“The Bengal Renaissance in Eclipse’, Oracle (Journal of the Netaji 
Research Bureau, Calcutta, India), Vol. H, No. 3 (July, 1980). 
“Land Tenure and land Revenue in the non-Permanently Settled Areas of 
Pajshali Some Case-Studies”, Journal of the Institute of Bangladesh Studies, 
Vol. III (1978). pp. 1-18. 
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